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PREFACE 


The old traditions of the times of the 
Uraaiyids are to be found in their most authentic 
form (because as yet uncontaminated and open 
to question) in Tabari, in the most brilliant 
part of his work, Series II of the Leiden edition, 
which has now been in print for almost two 
decades. Above all he has preserved to us, in 
very considerable fragments, the genuine Abb 
Mikhnaf, and with him the oldest and best 
Arab prosewriter we possess. Abd Mikhnaf 
Ldt b. Yaiiy^ b. Sa‘id b. Mikhnaf belonged to 
the Azd of KAfa, and the long' pedigree shows 
that on his father’s side he came of a family of 
high standing. Probably Mikhnaf b. Sulaim, 
the leader of the Azd at the battle of Siffin, was 
his ancestor, and the sons of the latter, Muham- 
mad and AbdurrahmAn, his granduncles. We 
do not know the date of his birth ; at the rising 
of Ibn Ash'ath, A. H. 82, he had already reached 
man’s estate. He was a friend of Muhammad b. 
SA’ib alKalbl (Tab., 2, 1076, 1096), and it is 
to the latter’s son, the well-known Ibn Kalbl, 
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that we are chiefly indebted for the transmission 
of his writings and traditions : as a rule, Tabari 
quotes them from him. He lived to see the 
fall of the Khalifate of Damascus. His last 
statements in Tabari refer to tbe year 
132 . 

Abh Mikhnaf, quotes, in part, other tradi- 
tionists, older or contemporary, &s his authori- 
ties, e.g.^ ‘Amir ash-Sha‘bi, Abu ‘IMukhhriq 
arE&sibl, Mujhlid b. Sa‘ld, Muhammad b. Sh.’ib 
aiKalbi. But for the most part he did not take 
over the material from predecessors in the same 
line of study, but collected it himself ex vivo ore, 
by enquiries in the most diverse directions, from 
all possible people who could have first-hand 
information or who had been present to see and 
hear for themselves. The Jswac?, the filiation of 
the guarantors, is with him a reality and not 
mere literary form. His list of witnesses is 
always very short and through gradual approxi- 
mation of events finally shrinks into nothing ; 
they are constantly changing with the different 
events and the separate traditions so that a 
tremendous crowd of otherwise unknown names 
is brought in. The witnesses cannot see the 
wood for the trees; they mention the most 
trifling things, never leave anything anonymous, 
place the characters acting and speaking in the 
foreground, and in the main, keep continually 
repeating the same thing with slight variations. 
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Progress is thus rendered exceedingly slow, but 
the fulness of detail makes up for this disad- 
vantage. The fresh impression of events and 
the first report of them are arresting. The 
vivacity of the narrative is increased by its 
popular form ; it is all dialogue and staging. A. 
few illustrative examples are to be found in my 
treatise upon • the Chawarig and the Shia 
(Gottingen, 1901, particularly p. 19ff. and 
p.61ff.). 

Mommsen once said that to unlearned 
persons there is no need of proof that stories 
that begin by saying that the narrator had them 
from the parties concerned in them, are, as a 
rule, not true. Still, we must hope that un- 
learned people will not make too extensive a 
use of their sound common-sense. It would be 
a loss to history if Abfi Mikhnaf had not 
written, and how else was he to proceed than 
he did ? Original sources did not yield him 
much. He used them when they lay to his 
hand, but without diligently seeking them out 
and systematically using them as a foundation. 
Most frequently he quotes songs and verses 
to authenticate his narrative. His great 
authority lies in his collecting a host of variants 
of the same thing from reports of different 
origin, so that we can compare them and judge 
what is sure or what is uncertain in them. At 
the same time he contrives that the side-issues, 
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as they only appear once, take a secondary place, 
and the chief questions, being everywhere re- 
peated, keep constantly cropping up. Tradi- 
tions that are not parallel he places in a suitable 
sequence, so that the result is a progressive 
connection. This mosaic work has not been 
done without some choice and selection. There 
are no contradictions in important points. The 
traditions show a general agreement. The 
picture has assumed, as a whole, solidity and 
unity, not only with respect to the facts, but 
in regard to the characters as well. Above the 
seemingly chaotic material the plan of the 
author and the complete perspective which he 
formed for himself, are supremely evident. And 
yet he does not cover any considerable period 
of time, nor does he link it up pragmatically 
and chronologically. He is deficient in sustained 
chronology. He mentions only scattered dates, 
frequently nothing but the days of the week, 
without month or year. He does not string the 
events upon a continuous thread, but describes 
them singly and independently of each other, 
widely apart and with no coherence. In the 
Fihrist there are enumerated 22 monographs by 
him with their titles. 

It is characteristic of Abfi Mikhnaf that he 
does not start at the beginnings of TslAm, not 
indeed until the conquests, and in particular gives 
accounts of a period in the midst of which he 
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stands himself, from the battle of Siftlii onwards. 
Also, Ms interest is limited to the place where 
he ii?ed himself, IiAq and its capital KMa, 
Beyond these limits of time and place bis 
information is not particularly good, Now, as 
KA-fa and Irfiq were the seat of the opposition to 
the imperial government, the latter affords the 
principal thenae of his narrative. The themes 
which he pursues with particular zest and 
exhaustiveness are the risings of the Kh&rijites 
and Shiites under Mustaurid and Shabib, under 
Hujr, Husain, Salaim4n and Mukhtar, and the 
rising of the Iraqites under Ibii Ash'ath. He 
hands down the tradition of Kiit’ajhis sympathies 
are on the side of Iraq against Syria, for Ali 
against the Umaivids Tet in this, there is not 
much of a bias noticeable, at least not so much as 
positively to falsify facts. Only on occasion does 
he seem to hush up what it does not suit him to 
state, e.g., that ‘Aqll at Siffiln fought against his 
brother Ali. 

In the treatise upon the opposition parties of 
ancient Islam I have preferred to keep to AbA 
Mikhnaf. On the other hand, for the history of 
the Arabian Kingdom which forms the subject 
of the present book, he does not afford so rich a 
store. Tor this the KAfa tradition is not the 
best source, but the tradition of Medina, which 
is the old main source. In its origin it goes 
back further than that of KAfa, but the only 
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authorities for it which are of any use to us 
are younger than Abh Mikhnaf and do not 
flourish until the time when the literary scholar- 
ship began to emigrate from Medina to BaghdM. 
The best-known are Ibn Ish&q, a freedraan, Abfl 
Ma'shar, likewise a freedraan, and WS,qidl. 
They no longer collect tne raw material at first 
hand. The traditions have reached 'them through 
a learned medium, and are sifted, edited and 
blended together by them. But they do bring 
them into a closer connection, and subject them 
at the same time to a thorough system of 
chronology. Out of the disconnected narratives 
of important events is formed a continuous 
history. Ibn Ish4q must be considered its 
creator. His writings and those of his successors 
take the form of annals which is then the vogue. 
Chronology presupposes scientific research and 
comparison. In these the Medina scholars were 
nob found wanting and they produced results 
which stand examination remarkably well. Here 
and there they may perhaps have followed 
records of Christian, especially of Syrian, divines, 
e.ff., in the dating of earthquakes and other 
natural phenomena. We can trace the progress 
of the attempt to capture events in the net of 
time. In completeness of chronology Ibn Ish&q 
is surpassed by his successors (W^qidl, p. 15 1). 
Abfi Ma'shar seems to have had a mind for 
nothing but dates, and even with Wfiqidl this 
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interest obtrudes itself. For the relation 
between these two see Tabari, II, 1172, 10 ; 
1173, 6. 

Medina was the kernel of the Islamic 
community and the Arabian kingdom. The 
importance of the town for the general historical 
development ^which started from it gave its 
stamp to the tradition which grew up there. It 
naturally cherished first the memory of the 
proud and sacred time at the beginning when 
Islfim was still an- unbroken religious and 
political unity, and seemed as if it were about 
to embrace the whole world within itself. Its 
chief theme, to which Ibn Ish&q appears to 
have limited himself exclusively, was the Stra 
with the Maghdzi, i.e., the life of Mahammad, 
the foundation of the community through him, 
and the foundation of the Kingdom through 
him and his Khalifas in the period of the 
conquests. But even when the centre of gravity 
of the kingdom had been transferred to 
Damascus it did not lose sight of the true centre 
of the whole. It did not remove to Damascus 
itself, but remained in Medina, and even under 
the Umaiyids this town was not only the seat 
of the most prominent Arab society, but also 
the spiritual centre of the Islamic culture- until 
Baghdfi.d took its place. The course of the 
secular history also of the kingdom arrested the 
attention of the scholars of Medina, although 
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they were not in agreement with the government. 
They were far more concerned about Syria than 
about IriLq or even about Khur^s&.n. Certain 
official statements, as one might say, are repeated 
regularly in AbA Ma'shar and W&qidl, when 
the rulers came into power and died ; when the 
stattholders of the most important provinces 
were installed and deposed ; who was commission- 
ed by the Khalifa each year to lead the Hajj and 
the summer campaign against the Romans. 
These statements form the framework of the 
Medina annals. The contents are fuller only at 
certain crises and turning-points, but generally 
they are meagre. The scholarly interest is 
directed to dry facts ; we see little of pleasure in 
detail, of intimate relations with the subject, of 
sympathy with the characters of the drama. 
Sympathy with the TJmaiyids and Syrians was 
not to be found in Medina ; we need not look for 
more than an aloof interest. 

Doubtless there was likewise a tradition in 
Syria itself, i.e.^ among the Syrian Arabs, but it 
is lost to us. Traces of it are found in Baffidhurl, 
perhaps also in the Kalbite ‘Aw&na, who indeed 
lived in KAfa, but through his tribe was 
connected with Syria, and is often quoted in 
Tabari as the reporter of Syrian matters, 
generally according to Ibn Kalbl. We are best 
acquainted with the spirit of this Syrian tradi- 
tion from Christian chronicles, particularly the 
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Oontinuatio of Isidor of Seville. The TJmaiyids 
there appear in a quite different, and very 
much more favourable light than that in 
which we are accustomed to see them. In 
the case of the Arabs, their enemies had the 
last word, and their history in consequence 
suffered severely. 

Mad&ini takes up a kind of middle position 
beween Abh. Mikhnaf and the historians of 
Medina. He is a scholarly historian but gives 
very detailed accounts, and has a pronounced 
local interest in Basra and Khurasan. Almost 
all the accounts concerning Basra and Khurasan 
in Tabari are taken from him. He takes up 
altogether the Abbhsid stand-point and from it 
describes the fall of the Umaiyids and the 
rise of the blessed dynasty. 

Of the characterisation of these main 
authorities of Tabari I say no more. Many 
other traditionists, not known to us through 
their own works, give accounts in Tabari, 
especially for certain particular parties. But I 
do not propose here to make a complete 
survey of the oldest Arab historical writing. 
It seemed to me necessary merely to give 
some idea of its origins, for which let this 
suflSice. Wiistenf eld’s well-known statement 
in Vols. 28 and 29 of the Abhandlungen of 
the Gottingen Society will serve to complete 
my account. 
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My idea originally was to deal with the time 
of the Umaiyids in the same manner and under 
the same title (Prolegomena to the oldest history 
of Islam) as I dealt with the time of the great 
conquests in the 6th Part of my Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiien. There I succeeded in comparing 
the account of Saif b. ‘Umar with the rest of 
the collected tradition in Tabari, and proved it 
to be a biassed touching-up of the latter. But 
Saif stops with the Battle of the Camel, and 
from that point historical criticism does not 
proceed according to the same unvarying stand- 
point. "We are no longer guided by a literary 
leading-string. We must pronounce judgment 
from case to case from actual facts, enter into 
the merits of the case, and follow rather an 
eclectic or even a harmonising method. The 
reporters are, indeed, constantly differing in 
credibility, but they only part company now and 
then, and not always on the same point. 
Discussion then becomes more intricate and 
more minute, where it is at all possible and 
worth the trouble. But it is not always possible 
because the material is not sufficient, and not 
always necessary because the guarantors agree 
or complement each other. Prequently positive 
statement may and must take the place of 
inquiry. Compared to the beginning it pre- 
ponderates more as the book goes on. The 
reproach of inconsistency of style I accept. 
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Eesard for the changing quality of the reports 
was responsible for my change of procedure. I 
have indeed been impelled to many inquiries 
less by the material than by my own predeces- 
sors. I felt bound sometimes to give other 
answers to them than they did. 


Gottingen, Julg, 1902. 


Wellhausen. 




Arab Kingdom and its Fall 


CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

1. The political community of Islam grew 
out of the religious community. Muhammad’s 
conversion and his call to be an apostle took 
place about the same time. He began with 
himself ; he was, to begin with, possessed with 
the certainty of the all-powerful God and of the 
last judgment, but the conviction that filled his 
own heart was so great that it forced its way 
out. He felt bound to show the light and the 
way to the brethren who were groping in dark- 
ness, and thereby save them from error. 
Straightway he founded a little congregation 
at Mecca. 

This congregation was held closely together 
by the belief in the One Invisible God, the 
Creator of the world and the Judge of the soul, 
and by the moral law arising thence, to serve 
Him and no other lord, to gain one’s own soul 
and not the world, to seek righteousness and 
mercy and not earthly possessions. In the 
oldest chapters of the Qoran monotheism is 
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emphatically moral as it is in Amos and in the 
Sermon on the Mount, As in the Gospel, the 
thought of the Creator immediately awakens the 
thought of personal justification to Him after 
death. He claims the soul absolutely for 
Himself,— to do His will, not merely to submit 
to it. The original Islam is not fatalism in the 
usual sense of the word, and its God is not the 
Absolute, i.e. a religious figure-head, but with 
the Supreme Power morality and righteousness 
are indissolubly bound up. Sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other is emphasised according to 
the feeling of the moment, without any attempt 
to keep the balance, or any consciousness of 
inconsistency. Muhammad was neither philo- 
sopher nor dogmatist. 

Externally the community was bound to- 
gether by the common observances of religious 
ceremonies ; the oldest name which they had 
among outsiders, the name Sdbiam, can have its 
origin only in these ceremonies. Even in the 
earliest parts of the Qoran prayers, prostrations 
and vigils are postulated; they are only not yet 
so strictly defined and regulated as they are 
later. 

Muhammad began by winning over indi- 
viduals, — friends, relatives and slaves, but these 
he regarded only as first-fruits. From the 
beginning his aim was to draw all Mecca to 
himself,— his family, the H&shim and the 
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Muttalib, and bis people, the Quraish. He was 
an Arab, and as an Arab his feelings for the 
family and the tribe {i.e. the people), were such 
as we only understand for the narrower house- 
hold. An order of things aloof from the com- 
munity and acting independently with sovereign 
power, was as yet unknown among the Arabs. 
The state was not an institution and not a 
territory, but a collective body. There was thus, 
in reality, not a state, but only a people ; not an 
artificial organisation, but simply a full-grown 
organism ; no state officials, but only heads of 
clans, families and tribes.^ The same bond, — 
that of blood, held together the people and the 
family ; the only difference was their size. The 
commonwealth, free from any external constrain- 
ing influence, was based upon the idea of a 
blood-community and its sanctity. Relation- 
ship, or the faith in relationship, — both came 
practically to the same thing, — worked as a 
religion, and this religion was the spirit which 
made the race into one living whole. Along 
with this there was also an outward cultus, but 
no religion which laid upon them any other 
claims, ties or obligations except only those of 

^ 'Even yet the Beduia are dieposed to think of the Daula, i.e. 
the Turkish Empire, as a tribe, and to rate its strength by the number 
trf its camels (Doughty 1, 230). Even in the towns the political 
unit was not the city but the tribe, — thus, the Quraish in Mecca, the 
1 haqif in Tiif . The Quraishites and Thaqtfites felt that they belonged 
together politically even when they lived outside of Mecca or T^if. 
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blood. If Muhammad had founded a faith 
whose professors did not take cover under the 
bond of tribal relationship he would have broken 
up the blood-related community there and then, 
since it was too closely bound and knit together 
to suffer the intrusion of a foreign agent. But 
he did not want that, and, besides, he could per- 
haps scarcely imagine a religious community in 
any other setting than that of blood-relationship. 
So his mission was not to gain adherents far and 
near. He had to begin, of course, with 
individuals, but his aim was to gain the whole. 
His nation was to become his congregation; he 
was not content with an “ ecclesiola pressa ” in 
Mecca. 

Failing to win over his own people, the 
Quraish, in Mecca, he tried to strike up a 
connection with other tribes and towns, for 
which he found opportunity in the markets 
and fairs in the neighbourhood of Mecca., At 
TMf he approached the elders of the Thaqif 
with regard to the admission of the common- 
wealth as a whole into Islam. Finally he 
gained a footing in Yathrib, i.e. Medina. ' His 
emigration thither, the Hijra, was an event 
that founded a new era, but the new era 
rmllj meant no conscious break with the past. 
Muhammad did not deteriorate by his change 
from preacher to ruler. His ideal had Ion" 
been to attract not only individuals but the 
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whole commonwealth. He always considered the 
prophet as the God-sent leader of His people, 
and drew no distinction between a political and 
a religious community. His desire to continue 
to be in Medina the same as he had been in Mecca, 
the Prophet and Messenger of God, was not 
hypocrisy or the acting of a part. Only, in { 
Mecca his efforts were in vain ; in Medina he | 
succeeded ; there he was in the opposition, here he | 
attained his end. That made a great difference, / 
and not an external one only. It is a regular 
occurrence for the opposition to change when it 
comes into power, and theory differs vastly 
from practice since the latter has got to reckon 
with possibilities, A historical community 
cannot altogether break with its existing founda- 
tions, and might follows laws of its own in order 
to maintain and extend its power. It is this 
which explains why the Prophet as ruler became 
different from the Prophet as pretender, and 
why the theocracy in practice differed from 
the theocracy in theory. The political element 
became more prominent, the religious element 
less so, but it must always be remembered that, 
in principle, politics and religion flowed together, 
though a distinction was made between divine 
and secular politics, and alongside of them the 
piety of the heart still kept its place. 

2. In Medina the ground was prepared for I 
Muhammad by Judaism and Christianity. There * 
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were many Jews there, and the town stood on 
the boundary of that part of Arabia which 
was under the Graeco- Roman and Ohristian- 
Armenian influence. The political conditions 
were even more favourable for him. In Mecca 
peace and order prevailed. The old principle of 
a community acted smoothly. The new one that 
the Prophet threatened to introduce, was felt to 
be a disturbing element and rejected. But blood 
did not, by any means, wield this power all over 
Arabia. Its effect was not uniform in all the 
degrees of relationship, but was stronger in the 
narrower circles than in the wider ones ; in the 
former it was spontaneous, in the latter more 
a matter of duty. Consequently the uniting 
element might also become the dissolvent if 
the interests of the family became at variance 
with the interests of the tribe or people. A 
family was particularly unwilling to renounce 
the blood-revenge incumbent upon them, even 
towards families related to them, of the same 
tribe. Then there would arise blood-feuds 
between the clans, since there was no authority 
in a dispute which could command peace and 
punish a breach of it. This was the state of 
I things that prevailed in Medina. The community 
1 was divided into two hostile camps — the Aus and 
;the Khazraj. Murder and manslaughter were 
I the order of the day ; nobody dared venture out 
j of his quarter without danger ; there reigned a 
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tuBQult in which life was impossible, What was 
wanted was a man to step into the breach and 
banish anarchy ; but he must be neutral and not 
involved in the domestic rivalry. Then came the 
Prophet from Mecca, as if God-sent. Blood, as 
a bond of union, had failed ; he put faith in its 
place He brought with him a tribe of Believers, 
the companions of his flight from Mecca, and 
slowly, advancing steadily step by step, he 
established the commonwealth of Medina on the 
basis of religion as an TJnimat Allah, a 
congregation of God. Even if he had wished he 
could not have founded a church, for as yet 
there was no state in existence there. What had 
to be done was the elementary work, the 
establishment of order, and the restoration of 
peace and right. Since there was no other 
authority, a religious authority took the lead, got 
the power into its hands, and secured its position 
by performing what was expected of it. 
Muhammad displayed the gift of ability to deal 
with affairs in the mass. Where he was in doubt 
he knew the right man to ask, and he was fortunate 
in finding reliable supporters in some of the emi- 
grants who had come with him from Mecca, and 
who formed his nearest circle of friends. 

In the cix’cumstances stated the power of 
religion appeared chiefly as a political force. It 
created a community, and over it an authority 
which was obeyed. Allah was the personification 
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of the state supremacy. What with us is 
done in the king’s name was done in the name 
of Allah; the army and she public institu- 
tions were called after Allah. The idea of 
ruling authorities, till then absolutely foreign 
to the Arabs, was introduced through Allah. 
In this there was also the idea that no out- 
ward or human power, but only a power 
inwardly acknowledged and standing above 
mankind, had the right to rule. The theo- 
cracy is the negative of the Mulk, or earthly 
kingdom. The privilege of ruling is not a 
private possession for the enjoyment of the 
holder of it ; the kingdom belongs to God, but 
His plenipotentiary, who knows and carries out 
His will, is the Prophet. He is not only the 
harbinger of truth, but also the only lawful 
ruler upon earth. Beside him no king has a 
place, and also no other prophet. This concep- 
tion of the “monarchic prophet ” originates 
with the later Jews ; it is typically portrayed in 
the contrast between Samuel and Saul, as it 
appears, for example, in I Samuel ; 8 and 11. The 
Prophet represents the rule of God upon earth ; 

: Allah and His Messenger are always bound up in 
each other, and stand together in the Greed. The 
theocracy may be defined as the commonwealth, 
at the head of which stands, not the king and 
the usurped or inherited power, but the Prophet 
and the Law of God, 
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In the idea of God justice, and not holiness, 
predominated. His rule was the rule of justice, 
and the theocracy was so far, a “ dichaarchy,” 
but by this we are not to understand a rule of 
impersonal law. There was no law as yet ; Islam 
was in existence before the Qoran. Nor did the 
theocracy resemble a republic, notwithstanding 
the idea that all the subjects of Allah stand in 
equal relationship to Him. The chief character- 
istic of the republic, election through the people, 
was absent altogether. The supreme power rested 
not with the people but with the Prophet. He 
alone had a fixed, — even divine — office ; all 
authorities had their origin in his supreme autho- 
rity. But he did not appoint actual officials, but 
only gave certain commissions, after the execution 
of which the commissioners retired of themselves.' 
His advisers, too, were private individuals with 
whom he was on terms of friendship, and whom 
he gathered into the circle of his society. 

Of a hierarchy there is no trace. The 
"Muslim theocracy was not marked by an organi- 
sation of special sanctity ; in this respect it had 
no resemblance to the Jewish theocracy after 
the Exile.* There was no order of priests, no 
difference between clergy and laymen, between 

^ The post-esilic hierocracy had foreign supremacy as a presup- 
position;^ it had no poll deal autonomy. It therefore differed from the 
state even if not to the same extent as the Christian Church in its 
initial stage, since it at least took cover under the nation. The Papal 
States cannot be compared to it at all, for there the church was not the 
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religious and secular callings. The power of 
Allah pervaded every function and organ of the 
state, and the administration of justice and war 
were Just as sacred offices as divine service. The 
mosque was at one and the same time the forum 
and the drill-ground ; the congregation was also 
the army ; the leader in prayer (Imam) was also 
the commander. 

From the idea of the rule of God there arose 
no actual form of constitution. The new factor 
which, through Muhammad, was east into the 
chaos, certainly effected a concentration of 
elements hitherto unknown. It might seem as 
if the old sacred ties of blood would be over- 
whelmed by the community of the Faith, but 
as a matter of fact, they continued unchanged, 
even though the centre of gravity was trans- 
ferred from them to the whole. The framework 
of what had been the organisation up till then,— 
the tribes, families and clans, was taken over into 
the new commonwealth ; faith in Allah did not 
provide anything else to put in their place. The 
Muslims’ right to political equality, arising out 
of the idea of the theocracy, was not established 
in such a way as to banish party differences. 
The men of Mecca, the so-called Iluhdjira, 
kept by themselves ; side by side with them were 

State, but it Gwiietf a State (W. Sickel). The old Israeliiish theocracy 
alone shows a great similarity to the Arabian, though, of course, origi- 
nally the idea that the lawful theocratic ruler was the Propliet and not 
the King wae not to be found in it* 
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the indigenous tribes of Arabs of Medina, the 
so-called Amdr, and also the tribes of the 
Jews of Medina. The settlers remained settlers 
and the slaves remained slaves, even when 
they accepted Islam. 

From the early period after the Hijra, before 
the battle of Badr, there is preserved to us a 
/lecree of Muhammad in which appear some of 
the chief points of the law of the state at first 
current in Medina. It throws light upon how 
far the old conditions were, or were not, altered 
by the fact that Medina by this time has become 
a united Umma. ITmma is not the name for the 
old Arab bond of relationship; it merely signifies 
“community,” Generally it is the religious 
community, not only since Islam but even 
earlier (Nfibigha, 17, 21). Even in our document 
the Umma has something of a religious flavour ; ^ 
it is the community of Allah established for 
peace and protection. Allah rules over it, and 
in His name, Muhammad, who, however, is 
never called “ prophet. ” The bond of unity is 
the Faith, the Faithful are its supporters. They 
have the chief obligations and the chief privileges. 
Still it is not only the Faithful who belong 
to the Umma, but also all who ally themselves 

1 The leader of the Umma is thelmim. Etymologically, however, 
the two names are not directly connected, perhaps not connected at all, 
Umma is derived from the root “ Umm*’ (the mother); Imam, on the 
other hand, from a verb-root which means “ to precede.*’ 
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with them and fight along with them, i. e. 
all the inhabitants of Medina. The Umma 
embraces a wide area, — the whole precincts of 
Medina are to be a district of inviolable peace. 
There are still heathen among the Ansfi.r, and 
they are not excluded, but expressly included. 
The Jews are also included, though they have 
not so close a connection with the Umma as the 
Muhfbjira and the Ansftr, and have not exactly 
the same rights and obligations. The degree of 
communion is not precisely equal,— -there still 
persists an analogy with the old Arab distinction 
between natives and settlers. It is significant 
that the Umma includes both heathen and Jews, 
and also that it consists in general not of indivi- 
duals but of alliances. 'I'he individual belongs 
to the Umma only through the medium of the 
clan and the family. The families are enjoined 
to remain as they are, and as such to become 
members of the Umma. There is no notion of 
the possibility of a new principle arising according 
to which they might become menfbers of the com- 
munity. Even the heads of families remain and 
are not replaced by, e.^., theocratic officials. As 
regards the relation of the Umma with the fami- 
lies and the defining of the mutual duties and 
obligations, the families continue, as before, to 
be liable for expenses which are not of a purely 
private nature, namely, the payment of blood- 
money and the ransom of prisoners. As jik 
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there is no state-treasury. Olient-ship, too, is a 
clan and family affair, no one is allowed to take 
away another man’s client. Even the important 
privilege of guaranteed protection, the Ijdra, 
is not restricted; any individual may take a 
stranger under his protection, and by so doing 
puts the whole community under the same obliga- 
tion. It is only for the Quraish of Mecca, the 
declared foes of Muhammad, that the Ij^ra has 
no protecting power. 

To the Umma the family is obliged to yield 
the right of civil feud, *. e. feud with the other 
families of Medina, for the first aim of the 
Umma is to prevent internal fighting. When 
disputes arise they must be brought to judg- 
ment. “If you are in dispute about anything 
whatsoever, it must be brought before God and 
Muhammad.” But if the internal peace is 
broken by violence and mischief, then not only 
the injured person or his tribe, but the whole 
community, including the relatives of the crimi- 
nal himself, are obliged to go in united strength 
against him, and to deliver him up to the aven- 
ger so that he may make the latter just amends. 
The revenge for bloodshed can then no longer 
resolve itself into a family feud. It is robbed of 
the dangerous element that is a menace to the 
general peace and softened down into the “ Talio.’*’ 
Indeed the Talio existed before Islam, though 
it was not often exercised, because it was too like 
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the parts and too dependent upon them to have 
any coercive power whatever over them. It was 
in Medina that the Talio was first strictly ap- 
plied, because here God stood above blood, and, in 
theory at least, possessed a real sovereignty. As 
yet it does not amount to a proper punishment. 
Its execution is still in the hands of the injured 
party, and it rests with him to exact his right of 
revenge, or renounce it and accept recompense in 
money. It marks, however, the transition from 
revenge to punishment. The duty of prosecu- 
tion being taken from the individual and given 
to the whole marks a very important step, mak- 
ing revenge a duty of the state, and thus turning 
it into punishment. It sufiSces to prevent inter- 
nal feud. Inside the territory of Medina a 
public peace, general and absolute, holds sway. 
There are not so many alliances for protection as 
there are families over which protection does not 
extend, or at least is not properly effective. 
There is only one general peace, that of the 
Umma. 

The other aim of the Umma is to unite the 
families for defence against external foes. The 
“ Faithful ” are mutually bound to help each 
other against “men”; they are avengers of 
each other, a mass against all outsiders. The 
duty of revenge on a foe devolves not on a 
brother for a brother, but on believer for believer. 
As a matter of ffict, war is by this means deprived 
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of the idea of a blood-feud, with which it before 
coincided ; it becomes a military affair. As war 
with an outside people is common to the Faith- 
ful, so also is peace common. No one can, on 
his own account, conclude a peace which does 
not serve for all. 

Nevertheless, the right of the tribe or family 
to carry on feud against outsiders is not alto- 
gether abolished. This is open to the same 
criticism as the corresponding inconsistency that 
even the Ij^ra, which assures for a stranger the 
right to a home in Medina, is not yet with- 
drawn from the individual, although it is the 
duty of the whole, and so it must have been a 
privilege of the Umma and of its leader, the 
Im&,m.^ This line of demarcation between the 
whole and its parts is not yet quite defined. 
The Umma has not yet reached its full growth. 
But the Faithful were the soul of it, with the 
Prophet at their head ; they were the leaven, 
the spiritually stronger and aspiring element 
which instigated the movement and the propa- 
ganda. In proportion as the Faith spread, the 
Umma increased in strength. 

The Quraish, from whom Muhammad and his 
followers had fied from Mecca, appear as the 

^ Similar inconsistencies have arisen until recently even with us. 
Dr. Schnelle granted to the outlawed Hoffmann von Fallersleben the 
nght of a home at his manor of Bnchholz in Mecklenburg, to which he 
was entitled at the time of the 0erman Confederation. Plainly such 
a state of things had its advantages. 
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declared enemies of the Umma in the above- 
mentioned arrangement of the community of 
Medina. Out of petty feuds there arose an 
obstinate war, and this war did a great deal to 
increase the internal strength of the Umma. 
The first considerable encounter, at Badr (Anno 
Hijrae 2), resulted in an unexpected success for 
Muhammad. This splendid victory was taken 
as a divine sanction to the Paith, made a deep 
impression, and had a very great moral effect. 
In addition, it helped tremendously to extend 
the influence of Muhammad, to break down the 
opposition against him, to make Islam para- 
mount in the Umma, and to amalgamate or to 
break with the foreign constituent parts which 
until then had been tolerated. Islam now no 
longer remained tolerant, but acted like a 
reign of terror within Medina. 'I’his change is 
marked by the rise of the Mundjiqun, the doubt- 
ers and hypocrites. The heathen dared not any 
longer remain heathen within the Umma ; cir- 
cumstances compelled them to embrace the 
Faith, but they did so with mixed feelings, and 
made no secret of their malicious joy whenever 
fortune seemed to go against the Prophet. The 
Jews were still worse. After the battle of Badr, 
W&qidl states, the position of things changed, 
much to their disadvantage. Muhammad took 
exception to them, and represented that they 
had broken their agreement. Under flimsy 
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pretexts he drove out, and in tne course of a 
few years annihilated, the whole of the commu- 
nities of Jews in the oases of Medina, who were 
there forming alliances similar to those of the 
Arab tribes. He handed over their valuable 
plantations of palms to the Muh&jira, who till 
then possessed no land or territory, but were 
delivered as Inquilines to the hospitality of the 
Ans^r, or supported themselves by trading or 
robbery. He thus made them independent of 
the Anskr, and they became settlers and pro- 
prietors in Medina. In this way he strengthened 
his own power as well, for the Muhftjira were, 
so to speak, his body-guard, and the still 
smouldering discord between the two tribes of 
the Ansfir,— the Aus and the Khazraj— gave 
them a decided importance. 

After their defeat at Badr, the Quraish gather- 
ed to make a campaign of revenge against 
Muhammad, under the leadership of Abli Sufyto, 
and actually gained a victory over him at Mount 
Uhud near Medina. They did not however 
make full use of it, but were content with the 
honour of it, and marched back home. So the 
counter-stroke did not do the Prophet much 
harm ; he was prepared for it and soon repaired 
the damage. A second attack of the Quraish 
on Medina, in which they had the assistance of 
the heathen and Jews, came to naught. Smaller 
tribes of the neighbourhood became allies of 
3 
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the struggling commonwealth, politically at first, 
but afterwards in religion also. Islam fought 
on and passed gradually from the defensive to 
the offensive. Arabia looked on in suspense at 
the great feud between heathendom and Allah 
which was being fought out between Mecca 
and Medina. 

During this external struggle with Arabian 
heathendom there came about in a remarkable 
way a thorough Arabisation of Islam itself. 
Muhammad started from the conviction that his 
religion was exactly the same in substance as 
the Judaic and Christian, and so expected that 
the Jews in Medina would receive him with 
open arms, but he was bitterly disappointed in 
them. They did not recognise him as a prophet 
nor his revelation as identical with theirs, 
although at first, out of policy, they entered 
into the Umma which he had founded. Since 
they did not consider Judaism identical with 
Islam, but rather opposed to it, he, on his part, 
pitted Islam against Judaism and even against 
Christianity. He so fixed the pass- words and 
counter-signs of his religion, which to us appear 
of little account, but which are really very 
important, that they no longer expressed com- 
mon points between it and the sister religions, 
but emphasised the differences. Instead of 
Sabbath or Sunday he fixed Friday as the chief 
day of public worship ; he substituted the call 
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of Adhdn for the trumpets and bells ; he 
abolished the Fast of ‘Ashdrd, the great day of 
atonement ; and for Lent he fixed the month of 
Ramadfin. Whilst he more firmly established 
Islam by carefully abolishing the Jewish and 
Christian forms, he brought it, at the same time, 
nearer to Arab ism. He always regarded him- 
self as the prophet sent specially to the Arabs, — 
the prophet who received and communicated in 
the Arabic tongue the revelation which was con- 
tained also in the Thora and in the Gospel. 
Apparently he never had a natural sympathy for 
the Ka‘ba at Mecca and renounced the God of 
the Ka'ba, but now circumstances impelled him 
to take a much more decisive step. He changed 
the Qibla and commanded that at prayer the 
face should be turned not towards Jerusalem, but 
towards Mecca. Mecca was declared to be the 
Holy Place instead of Jerusalem, —the true seat of 
Allah upon earth. The pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba 
and even the kissing of the Holy Stone were 
sanctioned; a centre of. heathen worship and a 
popular heathen festival were introduced into 
Islam. As usual, history was called in to justify 
this appropriation. It was said that the Holy 
Place and the Oultus of Mecca were originally 
monotheistic and founded by Abraham, and 
had only in later times degenerated and become 
heathen. Abraham, the Father of the Faith, 
was filched from the Jews and made the founder 
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of a pre-Islamic Islam of the Arabs, with 
Mecca as its seat, and so Islam was definitely 
sundered from Judaism and changed into a 
national Arab religion. 

In this way Mecca was already spiritually 
incorporated with Islam before the conquest 
which followed, in the year 8 of the Flight. It 
took the form of a capitulation arranged with 
Abt Sufy^n. The apprehension that the town 
would, through Islam, lose its religious power 
of attraction for the Arabs,— the power by 
which it lived, was allayed beforehand. Indeed 
it rather gained by the fact that it was the only 
one of the holy places of the old heathen 
worship which retained its sanctuary and the 
festival in its neighbourhood, while all the other 
holy places were abolished. The war with 
Muhammad had caused heavy losses to the 
Quraishites. He now tried his best to make 
them realise how much they would benefit by 
friendship with him, by making presents to 
their chiefs and giving them abundant tokens 
of his good-will. These methods of convincing 
them of Islam he called “ the winning of 
hearts.” He was moved also by a deep sym- 
pathy with his native town, and went so far in 
the endeavour to be reconciled with it that the 
Anshr were afraid he would make it the head- 
quarters of his rule and forsake Yathrib. But 
this fear was groundless ; Yathrib remained the 
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Medina, i.e. the government town. Muham- 
mad did not remove to Mecca, but the ambitious 
Quraishites, who wanted to keep close to him 
and to the government, emigrated to Medina, 
Abb. Sufy&n and the Umaiya at their head. 
But this was no advantage to the Ans&r; the 
Muhhjira, not only from Mecca, but from all 
Arabia continued to gather strength in their 
town, for Medina offered a great attraction 
to active spirits who wanted to make their 
fortunes, and the Prophet received them without 
question as a welcome addition to his power, 
even though they might not have a very clean 
record. 

The Arab tribes had so far let things take 
their course. After the capture of Mecca and 
the overthrow of the Haw^zin which followed 
soon after, one after the other yielded to the 
conqueror and came over to Islam. This w'as 
not done by individual action, but the chiefs 
acted for the people. The representatives and 
elders capitulated to Muhammad and tried to 
get the most favourable terms they could for 
their folk as well as for themselves. If a tribe 
was internally divided by a dispute about 
the chieftainship, the one party tried to get 
the upper hand of the other by means of 
Islam. Such a favourable opportunity for 
Muhammad occurred very frequently, and 
so the transition was a political action, the 
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act of joining the commonwealth of Medina. 
Only the forms and tokens of Islam were ac- 
cepted, especially prayer, with the call to prayer 
and the poor-tax. The missionaries did not 
come into the country till after the transition 
was completed, when they instituted the wor- 
ship of God and taught the elements of religion 
and law. Outward profession was all that was 
required j the faith, in point of fact, was “ fides 
implieita.” 

The incorporation of the whole of Arabia 
into Islam was sealed by the Bard’ a of the year 
9 and the Hijjat-al- Wadd^ of the year 10. The 
worship in Mecca and the ceremonies in the 
neighbourhood were declared to be exclusively 
Islamic. The heathen dared no longer take 
part in them. They were supplanted in their 
own inheritance, a purely heathen one, and not 
only so, but the whole of Arabia was claimed 
for Islam. All Arabs who still remained 
heathen were, eo ipso, outlawed, but the “ Peace 
of God ” was open to those who came over to 
the theocracy ; internal feud was to occur no 
more. Islam cancelled the past and the ancient 
grounds of feud; all demands and debts of 
blood were to be “trampled under foot.” It 
was a “seisachthy” of quite another sort 
from that of Solon, being very much more broad 
and thorough. From the “cell” of Medina 
the theocracy spread over the whole of Arabia. 
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The tribes and their aristocracies still remained, 
but in the legates of Muhammad received, in 
various vrays, a sort of supervision and were 
altogether united in a state whose centre of 
government was Medina. The foundation of 
this state, — which, even if it were not a very 
solid one, was still a defence against anarchy 
and general dissolution, —was the cope-stone of 
the Prophet's work. He did not die a martyr, 
but at the height of success. It can hardly be 
cast as a reproach at him that he built up the 
Kingdom of God upon a given natural foundation, 
for even if circumstances often compelled or 
induced him to use unholy means and to hold 
up Allah as a pretext, still he is not to be regard- 
ed as a hypocrite. 

4. The Arabian tribes thought that they had 
sworn allegiance to the Prophet only, the general 
view being that the oath of allegiance bound 
one only to the person to whom it was made. 
After his death they fell away, — not so much 
from Allah as from Medina. The situation was 
also dubious within Medina, but the theocracy 
got over £he crisis caused by the change of ruler 
and recalled Arabia to obedience. The best 
means of mending the breach seemed to be ex- 
pansion towards the outside, for this was the 
direct method of quelling the interior tumult. 
Through the JiMd, the holy war, the rebellious 
tribes were drawn over to the interest of Islam 
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and reconciled with it. The propaganda of the 
Faith was not much more than the pretext of 
the war. The challenge to the foes of Allah to 
he converted was issued only as a matter of form 
before the commencement of hostilities ; it was 
not supposed that they would actually yield to 
it. There was one rule for the Arabs and another 
for the “ outlanders.” The Arabs had no choice ; 
they had to accept Islam, and the tendency 
spread to tolerate in the territory of the whole 
peninsula no religion but that of Muhammad.^ 
The levelling of Islam and Arabism went so far 
that no one could be a Muslim without belong- 
ing to, or joining, an Arab family. On the 
other hand the non-Arabs were not compelled 
to come over ,• the present supposition was that 
they would abide by their old religion. Being 
non- Arabs, they did not belong to the native 
citizenship of the theocracy; they were not 
meant to enter into it, but only to be put under 
its sway ; that was the aim of the war. 

Thus, out of the national state which Muham- 
mad had founded there arose after his death a 
kingdom, a rule of the theocracy over the world. 
The kingdom had two classes of adherents, 
who differed both in politics and in religion. 
The masters in it were the Arabs, as Muslims 
as well as warriors and conquerors. Muhammad’s 

' Tho Taghlib, who were permitted to remain Christians, dwelt 

in Meaopotamift, 
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congregation had been completely converted into 
an army ; prayer and fasting and the other 
pious exercises took a secondary place after the 
Jih4d. In this form Islam became clear to the 
Beduin also. It was the standard which led 
them to victory and spoil,— or if the worst came 
to the w'orst, to Paradise. In the captured provin- 
ces the theocracy under the new conditions was 
organised throughout as an army. Its citizen- 
list was the army register, the tribes and fami- 
lies forming the regiments and companies. All 
Arabs .were not included in it, but only the 
active ones, the Muqdtila, i. e. the fighters and 
defenders. In contra-distinction to those who 
stayed at home, the Muq&tila were also called, 
the Muh&jira, i.e. those who went out to the 
great military centres from which the war was 
directed and conducted. For Hijra no longer 
meant Flight, but emigration (with wife and 
children) to a military and political centre, in 
order to serve there.^ Full citizen’s rights could 
only be enjoyed in the army, and in the capital 
and garrison towns ; the Beduin who remained 
inactive in their homesteads and with their 
flocks were not recognised as citizens with full 
rights,— scarcely even as adherents.® The original 

1 This is the meaEiug of Eigra, e,g,, in Hamlsa, 792 v, 3; ‘‘Thou 
hast not left home for the sake of Paradise, but for the sake of the 
bread and dates.” Cf. Qutamt 4, 25. 

2 Yahya b. Adam, Kitab al Kharij, 5, 18 and 59, 16. Gf, mj 
treatise upon the Khawarij (Gdttinger Ges. dor Wiss, 1^1), p. 9. 

4 
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Bdr-aUHijra or Ddr-al-Isldm was Medina, 
whither at first went the influx of “ active ” men ; 
later the provincial capitals {misr, -pi. mmur) 
were added, and thither the Hijra could also 
he made. In Syria older towns already in exis- 
tence were chosen, and in other places new 
military colonies were founded, such as FustM, 
in Egypt, Qairaw^n in Roman Africa, and espe- 
cially Basra and Kfifa in Iraq. 

From these points where they made their 
headquarters the Arabs kept the provinces in 
obedience ; it was absolute martial law. The 
Emirs, under whose leadership a land was taken, 
were the first “ stattholders,” and their successors 
were, first and foremost, military commanders. 
But just as the army was at the same time the 
Hmma, so the Emir was at the same time the 
Im&m, the leader of the service in the mosque, 
especially on Friday when he preached. He 
was ‘ala’ lharb walsaldt ; warfare and worship 
both came into his department. Along with 
this he possessed naturally the executive power, 
and consequently also the judicial supremacy in 
which lies the power of commanding peace. 
At first the Emir dispensed justice in person, 
later he appointed a Qddi in the capital.^ 

On the whole he handed over the domestic rule 
and to a certain degree the dispensing of 

‘ There was as yet no snoh official under Umar I. Presumably at 
that «me there* were no disputes at all. We first hear of a QSdl in 

Kiifa n-t tlie iim© of Mn^wia or I, 
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judgment also, to the circles most nearly con- 
cerned, for eren in the captured provinces the 
Arabs kept up their ancient clan-system; But 
pretty soon a difference crept in. In the Arabian 
homeland a comparatively small band formed an 
actual unity which shepherded their flocks and 
wandered about in common. It reckoned itself, 
together with other tribes, into groups ascending 
in importance, but these had actually not much 
say. This was changed by the great overflow 
over the bounds of the desert. As a general 
thing the whole tribe did not journey from home 
to settle down “ in corpore ” at one and the 
same spot, but fragments of the tribe were 
scattered hither and thither, fragments which 
could not exist of themselves. So, in order to 
gain the necessary solidarity, they made a closer 
alliance with fragments of related tribes belong- 
ing to the similar higher group. This was all 
the easier when there was no longer plenty of 
room for emigrating, as there used to be before, 
and when they were crowded together in colonies 
and lived in the closest contact with each other; 
for example, Kufa was a pattern -paper of the 
widely ramified ethnology of the desert. Thus 
it can be understood that by a kind of integra- 
tion the larger alliances atta,ined an actual 
importance which they had never had before, 
and which they scarcely possessed even later in 
Arabia proper. The combination of other 
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circumstances furthered this tendency to the 
formation of groups, which became momentous 
for the internal history of the Arabian Empire. 

As distinguished from the Arabian military 
nobility the non- Arabs were subjects,’ i. e. 
those reduced to submission or dependence. 
They formed the financial basis of the kingdom. 
They had to provide for the support of their 
lords by means of the tribute, the “ subjects’ 
tax,” which was far more oppressive than the 
so-called “ poor-tax ” of the Muslims, and 
became scandalous. As far as possible, the 
Arabian Government took even less interest in 
their internal affairs than in those of the tribes. 
In the province formerly Roman, the bishops 
often became the civic heads of the community 
also ; in the Persian province the Dihqfins re- 
mained so. These native chiefs were responsible 
for the tax in their district ; the government 
did not trouble itself except to see that the tax 
came in all right. It was the business of the 
“ Stattholder ” to keep the subjects sufficiently in 
hand so that they paid the tribute. Later on 
an independent finance official was often ap- 
pomted along with him, which did not exactly 
meet with his approval, for then he had only to 
hold the cow by the horns and make her stand 
still while another person milked her. 

^ I use tlie word ** subjects iu this narrower sense as disbin.. 
guislied from the Arabs, the actual owners of the state. 
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The old-Arabian right of plunder, in the 
somewhat modified form sanctioned by Muham- 
mad in the Qoran, formed the basis of the 
taxation of the subjects and of the regulation 
of their position in general. When a town or 
district had surrendered to the Muslims without 
fighting (sulhan), the inhabitants retained life, 
freedom and property, but had to pay tribute for 
the mercy and protection granted, in a lump 
sum, or according to a contract fixed by the 
capitulation.’ But if tliey were overcome by 
force of arms (‘cmwatmi) they came under the 
law of war, i. e. they had forfeited every right ; 
they and ail they possessed were the spoil of 
the conqueror. A fifth was laid aside for God, 
%. e. the state, and even the crown lands and 
the ground and properties forsaken by their 
owners fell into the treasury.^ Everything else, 
not movable property merely, but also land and 
people, was to be divided according to law, and 
not amongst the Muslims generally, but amongst 
the warriors of that very army which had 
effected the particular conquest. This, however, 
could not go on. It w'as impossible that this 
tremendous changing of possessions from hand 
to hand should continue, not to mention the 

^ In some cases they rendered military ser\ ices on the frontiei- 
and then they did not require to pay tribute, for it was considered that 
the tribute was payment for the freedom from military service and for 
its being undertaken by the Arabs. 

- Yahya, p. 45. 
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hardships it entailed upon the lower classes who 
only tilled the ground and did not own it. The 
Arabs could not east lots among themselves for 
half the world to keep it from becoming desert. 
Nor did they dare to distribute themselyes over 
the vast territory in order to manage it. If they 
wanted to keep their ground their only way 
was to concentrate themselves in a military 
fashion. “ The stability of my eongregation,” so 
Muhammad is said to have asserted,^ “ rests 
upon the hoofs of their horses and the points 
of their lances, so long as they do not work the 
land ; whenever they begin to do that they 
become like the rest of men.” And besides 
they had to think of the future. If everything 
was divided straight away among the first and 
actual conquerors the spoil was squandered 
as fast as it was won. So the land was treated 
as solid capital and handed over in fief to its 
former owners, so that they had to pay interest 
on it ; and this interest only came to the Arab 
warriors and their heirs, not the capital, but 
the revenue.^ As a matter of fact the towns 
and districts captured in this way by force of 
arms were not much worse off than those which 
had surrendered themselves, and the name of 

^ p. 69. 

» TIsis is precisely the same as the tax in Genesis 47, which the 
MigXPUm hm& to pay to Pharaoh,, as a token that their land 

imHy I»lsmg8 to Pharaoh and that they are his bondsmen. 
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the tribute was the same in both cases, * only in 
the case of the latter the tribute was legally 
fixed and could not be arbitrarily altered.^ 

Thus arose the difference between Ghat^a 
and Fa'o in the period after Muhammad. The 
Ghanima was the spoil brought into the camp 
in the shape of portable property and also 
prisoners, which was divided, now as ever, 
among the warriors. The Pai, onthe other hand, 
was the spoil as represented by estates and 
the dwellers thereon which was not divided, 
but was left to the former possessors on 
consideration of tribute, so that the real owners, 
(according to the law of war), only received the 
rents of it. But the state collected the rents 
through its ojficials, and did not pay the full 
amount every year to the rightful MuqMila 
or their heirs. They were paid only a fixed 
pension, while the remainder went into the 
public exchequer. § The organisation of the 

^ Yahy^j p. 11: all the land in the Sawad, which is watered hy 
canals, is Khar^j and. Qf, also pp. 13, 33, 35 ff. 

: ® In many oases also the others later on, fabricated treaties of 
oapitnlation, which wa.s not a difficult matter consideriiig .the poor 
knowledge of diplomacy and the historical obscurity which soon 
enveloped the stormy times of the conquests. 

3 is borrowed from the Qoran (59, §, 7), but the difference 

between ‘‘ Ghantma ” and “ Fai ” is not made there, but is illegal. The 
word actually means “ return ” (ITahyl, 33 ; B. Hish^m 880, 7), but is 
used not merely for the interest but for the capital which yields 
it. The Muslim jurists naturally "retain the distinction between 
“Ghantma and “ Fai ” as an original decree and do not acknowledge 
that it only evolved itself by usage, contrary to the Qoran. 
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conquests thus limited itself pretty much to 
a military occupation for the exploiting of the 
subjects. There was little change from the 
previous state of things. The ruling power 
changed, hut the position of the misera contri- 
buens plebs remained much as it had been before. 
The administration of the Arabs was confined 
to finance, its government oflB.ce was a counting- 
house. They retained the Greek and Persian 
clerks, the only technical oflBcials they had. 
They also kept, in the main, the old names 
and kinds of taxes, and did not make much 
change either in regard to their rate and 
collection. If the two men of Medina 
who are said to have measured and 
laid out Iraq had but half their wits they 
made a very niggardly use of what they 
had. In many cases the Khalifa sanctioned 
only the provisional measures of his generals, 
whose actions were regulated by the local 
conditions. 

Most of the conquests were made in the time 
of the Khalifa U mar, and he is considered their 
organiser. As we have seen, he was certainly not 
the creator of any new system, hut it is due to him 
that the Arabian right of spoil was set aside, and 
the state intervened between army and subjects. 
To a certain extent he protected the subjects, 
and through their capacity for taxation strength- 
ened the state against the army. 
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6. The development of political law did not 
keep abreast with the development of political 
power. No practical science of government was 
to be found in the old-Arab tradition, and none 
either in the idea of the theocracy. This want 
was felt as soon as the momentous question arose 
as to whom was due the leadership of the theo- 
cracy. 

As long as Muhammad lived this question 
did not arise. The Prophet was the represen- 
tative of God, the true theocratic ruler; the 
theocracy was exactly suited to him. But the 
supposition that with his death the hour of 
the last judgment would immediately arrive, 
was not realised. The world was not destroyed, 
and he died without seeing to it that his flock 
was not left shepherdless. He certainly 
left, behind the Qoran, and in addition the 
Sunna, i. e. the path he had trodden, the 
road he had pointed out by his practice, but 
neither from Qor in nor Sunna could it be dis- 
covered who was to be his successor. Still less 
was it to be understood from the Qoran and Sunna 
that a successor was superfluous ; a personal 
leader of the divine worship and of the govern- 
ment seemed indispensable. There existed 
neither a regular method of election nor a right 
of inheritance to the Prophet. § The death of 
Muhammad seemed to do away with the theocra- 
cy, though there were pious folk who would 
5 
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not believe that possible. The Arab tribes 
defected, and there was a threatened schism 
in Medina itself. Since no provision of any 
kind had been made for the succession, a 
prompt seizure of authority was the only thing 
possible. Under Muhammad his oldest Meccan 
followers and friends, few in number, had stood 
closest to the chief power ; they were, so 
to speak, the first-fruits of the Uaith, the 
nobility of the theocracy, a nobility of real 
Islamic origin and character. They had 
really no official place, but simply formed the 
council of the Prophet and had a very great 
influence over him, and now, when deprived 
of his protection, they did not let the power 
slip through their fingers, but firmly grasped the 
reins of government when they fell from his 
hands. The chief of these, in point of intellect, 
was Umar b. Khatffib, who may be regarded as 
the founder of the second theocracy, the theo- 
cracy without a prophet. He was tall, quick 
in movement, loud of speech and strong in fight, 
and is always represented with the whip in his 
hand. He did not glide about and whisper 
like the hypocrites, but was sincerely God- 
fearing and never indiscreet. He first supported 
Abfi Bakr, Muhammad’s most trusted friend, 
and it was not till after the latter’s death, which 
took place soon after, that he took over the 
TOling power in name, Abfi Bakr transferred 
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it to him in his last will and testament,^ but that 
was only a confirmation of what was already an 
accepted thing. Abfl Bakr was quite aware 
that they had no legal title to the ruling power 
but had usurped it. All they could do was 
afterwards to legitimise their originally illegiti- 
mate power by wielding it according to the 
idea of the theocracy. Since Allah no longer 
reigned through his living plenipotentiary, 
they secured His reign by the fact of their 
taking as their rule of conduct His Word,— -the 
Qoran, and the example of His Messenger, — 
the Sunna. They wished to be considered 
only as temporary representatives of the One 
and Only authorised Ruler of the theocracy, the 
Prophet, and showed this by the official name 
which they assumed, Khalifa, i.c. “vicar.” Abfi 
Bakr called himself the Vicar of the Messenger of 
God, and Umar the Vicar of the Vicar of the 
Messenger of God, until this seemed too 
ceremonious and “Khalifa,” with the omission 
of the genitive, became an independent title. 
They also bore the additional title — Emir of the 
Believers. 

The influence of the oldest and most 
eminent Companions of the Prophet, from whom 

^ The will of the dying man is an old idea with the Arabs. In 
war the Emir had the right and the duty to appoint, in the event of his 
death, a lieutenant, and often also a lieutenant of that lieutenant, and 
so on. The Hiielims, however, thought of themselves as a host. 0/. 
Die Contin. Isidori Hispana, ed, Mommsen, par. 98. 
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the first Khalifas were drawn, was shared in by 
their tribal-connections, the Quraish, and not 
only those who had emigrated to Medina in the 
year of the Plight, or at least before the taking 
of Mecca, but also those who had embraced 
Islam only when compelled to do so after its 
conquest. Blood asserted its power by the 
side of the Faith. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they had resisted Islam as long as they 
could, the whole Quraish felt that they were the 
people with the right to rule in the theocracy, 
because Muhammad was sprung from their 
stock, and they found their claims supported by 
him and his Companions. Even the Arabs, as a 
general thing, considered it quite in order that 
the ruling power should remain, if not within a 
single family, still within the one tribe or stock, 
to be regarded as its common possession, though 
only one individual wielded it. Only the Ansfir 
strove hard against the precedence of Quraish 
in Islam. At first they had received them as 
fugitives kindly, and granted them quarter, 
maintenance and protection. Neither had they 
at first objected to Muhammad’s preferring 
his Meccan followers in many ways, or to 
themselves having the heaviest of the warfare 
and the others (Quraish) the lion’s share of the 
spoil, e.g, at the division of the properties of 
the expelled Jews. But in lime the feeling 
grew amongst them that the spirits whom they 
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had summoned were becoming too much for 
them, and they made attempts to show that they 
would he masters in their own house and not be 
content with the guests’ leavings. On frequent 
occasions their indignation broke out. ^ It was 
excited especially by a former very influen- 
tial leader of the tribe Khazraj, who thought 
himself slighted by the Prophet. At once 
the Jealousy of the other tribe, the Aus, 
was aroused against this man. The old danger- 
ous schism had not yet disappeared, and the 
third party who stood outside the quarrel bene- 
fited by it. Under these circumstances it was 
easy for Mohammad to keep the good-will of 
the Ansar, but they were also indebted to him 
for having saved them from self-destruction, and 
when they came to think of it they recognised 
that they could not do without him either. 
They were much troubled by the thought that 
he might forsake their town, and after the cap- 
ture of Mecca go and settle there. So things 
went on as they had begun ; the Quraish conti- 
nued to gain a firmer footing in Medina, re- 
inforced by numerous emigrants from other 
tribes, who were likewise called Muhfijira. '^The 
Ansfir still possessed a bare majority and fell 
more and more into the background. On the 
death of the Prophet they once more made a 
strong effort to assert their right to the ruling 
power in their town, or at least to their autonomy. 
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They forgot that Medina for long had been 
no more their town but the Prophet’s, and 
he had made it something totally different, — the 
centre of Arabia and of Islam. They were 
taken by surprise by the prompt action of 
Umar and the other Companions, then divided 
by their own old dissensions, and finally put into 
the minority by the steady stream of Beduins 
of the neighbourhood who sided with the 
Muhfijira against them. 

Fortunately just at that time the great rising 
of the Arabian tribes against Medina took place, 
and in face of the common external danger the 
internal quarrel disappeared. In accordance 
with their traditions the Ansftr were again fore- 
most in fight against the foes ; they had also the 
chief hand in the conquests — particularly in 
that of Syria. They formed the backbone of the 
Islamic forces, but they had no say in appointing 
the leaders. Moreover they still remained in a 
certain opposition to the rulers, but their oppo- 
sition rose and fell along with the general 
opposition of pious theocrats against the 
existing power. Medina as the seat of 
the opposition, of Islamic tradition and 
of the suppressed Islamic aristocracy, makes 
its appearance later, always as a whole; it is 
quite erroneous to think only of the Anshr in 
that connection. Even in the great rising which 
ended in the Harra, they were united with the 
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Muh^jira against the Umaiya; they followed 
Quraishite pretenders and did not fight for their 
own hand as a separate party Except, per- 
haps, by the Khaw&rij, the leadership of the 
Quraish was recognised, if somewhat reluctantly, 
by all sides. • They took up a neutral position 
with regard to the rivalry of the tribes, who, one 
after another, yielded the ruling power to the 
Quraish in preference to themselves, however 
much they were at times exasperated by these 
born share-holders in the state. 

The Quraish, indeed, were not now very 
closely united; Originally they were only the 
followers of the Prophet and of his old Com- 
panions ; it was only through them, being of the 
same tribe and blood-relationship, ^tliey liad risen 
into importance in Islam. But now there 
sprang up amongst them a dangerous combin- 
ation of the real Islamic aristocracy of Com- 
panions. 

'This happened after the death of the Khalifa 
Umar, when the question of a successor again 
arose. Umar did not leave a will in favour of 
Ali, who claimed as cousin and son-in-law of the 

^ There Is an idea fcliafc the Ansar bad formed the nucleus of the 
later opposition party of the Yemenites. I can find no reasons for this. 
The Yemenites in Syria were the Kalb, in Knfa the Hamdln, Madhij 
and Kiada, in Basra and KhnrHsin the Azd Uman, — the latter the 
least important. The Ansflr had no (sonneotion with any of these. 
Neither had they much real concern with the Shfa, though they 
adhered to All as long as he liTcd. That the Alidg considered Medina 
their native place and were held in respect there, is another question. 
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Prophet, and considered himself already slighted. 
Umar preferred to leave to open election the 
appointment of a Khalifa in his stead. But the 
SMrd, the electing body, did not, by any means, 
consist of the whole of the Muslims. The 
provinces were not consulted ; Medina alone 
was the “ Polls,” and in Meaina the Ans^tr in 
general were of little account, as also were the 
Quraish as a whole. The Shdr^ actually only 
consisted of the six still surviving oldest 
Companions of the Prophet, and they were sure 
to agree, like a board of cardinals, in appointing 
one of themselves. The rest of the people of 
Medina had only the right or the duty to do 
homage to the one chosen. The rendering of 
homage was bound to follow upon an election, 
and it had to be done in Medina. 

The six, on their part, passed over All. They 
were not willing to recognise that he had a prior 
claim, and they chose to appoint the already 
aged Uthm4n b. Affin of the house of Umaiya. 
He was the most unassuming and least import- 
ant, and just for that reason he commended him- 
self to them, for they wanted a log for their 
king and had no wish for another Umar. But 
the result disappointed them, for the weakness 
of Uthmftn did not benefit them but his own 
house, to whose influence he yielded either 
willing or carelessly. The Umaiya, like the kin 
of the Prophet, belonged to the family of 
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Abd Man&,f, and were richer, and more important 
and powerful than the H&shim and Muttalih, 
After Badr they had taken the place of the 
Makhzhm, whose power was broken by that 
battle,^ and through their wise leader, Abti 
Sufy&n, gained the hegemony in Mecca and 
were the chief figures in the long struggle of 
the Quraish against Medina and Muhammad. 
Though beaten in this struggle they did not on 
that account lose their influential position, but 
maintained it in the new commonwealth which 
they were obliged to join. Muhammad made 
the entrance to it easy for them, and was at 
pains to show them that they suffered no dis- 
grace in joining it. When Mecca lost its politi- 
cal importance they emigrated to Medina and 
soon took the helm of affairs there, and by 
adapting themselves to the times and regulating 
their faith according to circumstances, they 
gained prominence through the very events 
which had threatened their destruction. Al- 
ready under Abfi Bakr and Umar, Yazid, the 
son of Abfi Sufvto, and after his death bis bro- 
ther Mu&wia, became very prominent in the pro- 
vinces, if not in Medina. With Uthm&n the 
Umaiyids actually attained to the Khalifate, for 
his government was the government of his 
house. He appointed his cousin Marwhn his 

^ For the riYalry of the Makhsalm, aBcl Abd cf, B, HIshIm 

6 
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chancellor in Medina and left the rule to him, 
and he filled up all the stattholderships with his 
relatives. By so doing he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his peers, the other members of the 
ShhrA. There were five of them, — All, Ibn 
Auf, Talha, Zubair and Ibn AM "Waqq&s. The 
latter had no political ambition, and Ibn Auf 
died before Uthm^n himself, but these two were 
replaced by Ayesha, the young widow of the 
Prophet, who had an equal place with them in 
the high council of Islam and commanded great 
respect. The eminent Companions found them- 
selves threatened in the position they had held 
till then by the coming of a dynasty ; this was the 
reason of their enmity to the Umaiya. Were 
they, the genuine theocratic nobility which 
had its roots in Islam, to suffer themselves to 
be supplanted by an old heathen noble family 
which had headed ^the Quraish in the struggle 
against Islam ? ^They first tried to divert 
the Khalifa from his clique, as they called it, 
and when they did not manage that they turned 
against the Khalifa himself. In Medina they 
did all they could to undermine his authority, 
and encouraged the discontent of the Arabs in 
the provinces. 

6. Things were in a ferment, at any rate in 
the provinces, i. e. in the towns in which the 
Arabs dwelt. Times had changed through the 
O^sation of the great wars of conquest. Peace 
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had followed upon turmoil, sobriety upon debauch. 
The Arab defenders were no longer kept going 
by sei'vice in the field, — they had leisure to 
reflect. So long as the Ghanima, the actual spoil, 
had kept flowing in to them through the constant 
campaigns, they had suffered the government to 
claim the Tai, — the persons and immovable 
estates of the conquered, as they did not then 
know what to do with them. But now they 
perceived that in the storm and stress of the 
times they had unwittingly allowed themselves 
to be done out of the more valuable share of the 
spoil. If they had now received payment of, at 
least, the full income of the Bai, i. e. the yearly 
amount of the subject-tax, they would not have 
minded, but, as we have seen, that was not the 
case. The subject-tax, together with the rest of 
the state revenues, swelled the treasury; the 
government only gave the Arab warriors pensions 
from it. It held the purse-strings, the contents 
of which really belonged to the army. It became 
independent of the army by the conquests which 
the army had made, and which were, by right, 
army spoil, since it did not divide up land and 
people but annexed their taxation to itself. And 
the army became dependent upon it through the 
pensions which it had the power to bestow or 
withdraw to whatever amount and extent it 
pleased. The government used to be supported by 
the army, now the army was supported by the 
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government. No wonder that the Muqltila 
thought themselves cheated hy this villainous 
state, whose backbone was the treasury by which 
it exalted itself over them and held the whip 
hand. They asserted that money collected as 
tribute belonged to them and not to the state, 
that it was MM al Muslimln and not MM AlMh 
(Tab, 1, 2868 1). They held to their claim that 
the revenues of the Fai ought to be divided ; 
when they got the chance they plundered the 
provincial treasuries and could not endure that 
their surplus should be credited to the state 
treasury. Their jealousy of the state was 
naturally directed against its functionaries who 
had the disposal of its power and its moneys. 
They felt it an injustice that the latter should, 
it were, turn them out of their manger.^ 

As a matter of fact it was a protest against 
Umar’s system. For Umar it had been who had 
wr^ted the Fai from the hand of the army and 
pa^ed it over to the state, in defiance of the 
Qoran, though in accordance with a fiscal ten- 
dency to a great extent already followed by 
Muhammad.* That the discontent arose and 

* Tlie tfiwsilar name fm " rule/* “ superiority/* ** state** m Sttltln, 
At religioHi Alllii. SaltlLii is of Ammaio origia, aii.d means 
K'lfJimiSr, not cufteS:. 

® Mnfeamiimd iad already claims for tii© state the property 
wMA fee wm witlioiit a straggle. l¥©n in the oonfisoation of 
A# ol4 Aiml (ringmlir HIml), and in tk© marMng ont of tk® new 
M3m$ m pMtew for Ik© camels mi koraes in tk© state-iapdlv 
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spread not under Umar, but under Uthman, can 
be explained not only by the change in the times, 
but also by the difference in the personality of 
the ruler. Uthin&,n rightly said that things 
were said against him which no one would hare 
dared to say against Umar. He lacked the 
imperious authority of his predecessor ; conse- 
quently the despotism and self-seeking of the 
stattholders and officials showed up more under 
him than under Umar, of whom they were afraid, 
and this looked all the worse since he was in 'the 
habit of appointing them from among his own 
relatives. The kingdom seemed to have altoge- 
ther become the domain of a few privileged per- 
sons who were permitted to fatten upon the 
provinces. 

The eminent Companions of the Prophet met 
in Medina with the provincials. They had the 
great majority of the capital, especially the 
Anshr, with Ali, Talha and Zubair at their head, 
to support them in the hatred against Uthman’s 
clique, — hatred which in their case arose from a 
very different motive. It was a simple matter 
for them to give to their rivalry with the latter 
the necessary religious emphasis, to claim to be 
the true representatives of the old genuine 
theocracy and the champions of Qoranand Sunna, 

had. anticipated Umar, aod had thus sat, an .eisampl© for 
the confiscation of domains. 0/ Eeste arabischen Heidenthums (1897)^ 
p. 107 t 
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and to use the general discontent to their own 
advantage. Audacious and undutifui as their 
behaviour was towards TJthmhn, they did not 
want to declare war against him openly with the 
aid of the men of Medina. They preferred to 
wnd into the fray the provinces, which, in a way, 
poss^sed the military and financial power of the 
kingdom, while in Medina was concentrated only 
the moral authority of Islam. In the year 34 
(A. D. 664-6), they wrote to the provincials : — 
“ If you wish to begin the holy war, the place for 
it is now with us in Medina.” This first found 
a r^ponse in Kufa, the headquarters of the 
opposition of the Muq&tila against the govern- 
ment. At the end of the year 34 (June, 656), 
when the stattholders during the Hajj were as 
usual together in Mecca with the Khalifa, the 
rebellion broke out there, led by MMik al-Ashtar, 
a prominent inhabitant of the Yemen and a 
devoted friend of All. A thousand men of Kufa 
took up their stand before their town and barred 
the entrance to their stattholder Said when he 
came home from Mecca. However, Uthmftn 
deposed Said without fufther ado, gave the in- 
surgents a stattholder after their own hearts, and 
thus silenced them for the time being. 

In jdace of the men of Kufa, the Egyptians 
now set out for Medina. In Egypt, instead of 
the conqueror Amr b. As, Hthmltn had appointed 
his cousin Ibn AM Sarh, although the latter was 
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outlawed by Muhammad. Amr, a very dan- 
gerous man, was consequently his foe, helped to 
rouse up feeling against him in Medina, and 
probably did not refrain from doing the same in 
Egypt. Other revolutionaries there were Muham- 
mad b. AM Hudhaifa, a foster-son of the 
Khalifa, and Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, a Jealous 
partisan of Ali. In the great naval battle against 
the Emperor Constantine on the Lycian coast, 
they separated with their ship from the Arabian 
fleet, saying that the true holy war was being 
deserted. They made malicious accusations 
against UthmS.n, reproaching him particularly 
with placing his relatives in all the rich posts, 
and thus sowed dangerous seed This was in 
A. H. 34. In the following year, 500 Arabs from 
Egypt obeyed the summons to the war sanc- 
tioned by God against the internal foe. They 
appeared before Medina about the tenth month of 
the year 35 (April, 656), laid certain demands 
before the Khalifa, and threatened violence if he 
should refuse them. The men of Medina, with 
few exceptions, took their side and backed them 
up. As Uthmfin, the ruler of what was then 
far the most powerful state on earth, had abso- 
lutely no external forces at his disposal in his 
residence, he condescended to treat with the 
rabble. He managed to persuade the Egyptians 
to return by promising them a redress of their 
grievances, but as soon they were away, he 
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again asserted his position, backed by Marw^n 
and the Umaiyid kin. The next Friday he held 
a pulpit harangue in the mosque, in which he 
asserted that the Egyptians had perceived their 
mistake and had therefore withdrawn. Then 
the men of Medina, of whom th e worshippers 
consisted, burst into a storm of wrath against 
him, and, not content with reproaches only, 
they stoned the old man so that he fell down 
fainting and had to be carried to his house. 
This was his last public appearance in the 
mosque. The men of Medina now appeared 
in groups before the Dfir of Uthm&n,^ which 
was close to the mosque, paying no heed to 
requests to disperse. After a few days the 
Egyptians also came suddenly upon the scene, 
bringing with them a Uriah-letter of the Khalifa, 
which they placed before him. He denied 
having composed it and declared he knew no- 
thing whatever about it. “ Such a thing as 
that can happen against your will?” said they, 
“ then you are not Eegent !” But he absolutely 
refused to take the hint to abdicate, declaring 
“I will not put off the robe with which God 
invested me.” -From that time he was actually 
besieged ; his servants and clients and a few 
relatives defending him in the D&r. The men 
of Medina let the Egyptians alone ; if they had 

‘ 0&r it H ftoelotad conecMon of honses or rooms (the Arabic 
tea not Sittingoith hetween the two) with only one door. 
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wished it would not have been a difficult naatter 
to he a match for the few hundred men. They 
had begun the rising against the Khalifa and only 
left the completion of it to the outside muti- 
neers, and even in this they actually lent their 
aid, especially some of the Ans&r. The eminent 
Companions, Ali, Talha and Zuhair, who were 
chiefly to blame for the outbreak of the fire, 
made no effort to extinguish it. Their attitude 
to the Khalifa was rather one of regret that they 
could not help him because they were not free 
agents, • but they were only trying to keep up 
appearances. In reality they did nothing to 
stem the course of events, in the hope that 
things would work out to their advantage in the 
end. 

The decisive change for the worse, the first 
bloodshed, was caused by the defenders of the 
D&r. One of them threw a stone at the head of 
an old “ Companion ” who was standing outside 
in the crowd, and killed him. TJthmfin refused 
to deliver up the culprit. Then the besiegers 
felt justified and in duty bound to cast aside all 
considerations, and began the attack upon the 
Dfir; the Egyptian Ibn Udais, of the tribe Bali, 
commanded, leaning against the mosque. At 
the door the friends of XJthmfin fought for him, 
and even after it was set on fire they tried to 
keep the assaulters at bay. But a few of the 
latter had meanwhile penetrated into the D&r 
7 
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through a neighbouring building, and now 
pressed into the very chamber of the Khalifa, 
where he, untroubled by the uproar outside, 
was praying with the Qoran before him. 
Muhammad, b. Abi Bakr, the son of his friend 
and predecessor, was the first to lay violent 
hands upon him ; Kinhna b. Bishr al Tujibi dealt 
the fatal blow, and a few others wreaked their 
rage upon the corpse. After this scene there 
was no more meaning in fighting, and the 
surviving defenders were able to get into safety 
without much difficulty. The day was Friday, 
the 18th Dhulhijja, 35 (L7th June, 656). The 
burial of the murdered Khalifa was delayed for a 
considerable time, until, at the urgent request of 
his widow, the Kalbite Nhila, a few faithful 
ones ventured to accomplish it.^ The unwashed 
body, stretched upon a door, against which the 
head kept beating with the uneven steps of the 
bearers, was hastily carried out in the gloom of 
night, followed by stones and curses. It had to 
be laid in tne Jewish churchyard ; the Anshr 
would not even give it interment in the usual 
place; it was no better than the burial of an 
animal in a knacker’s yard. 

7.*The murder of Uthmfin was more epoch- 
making than almost any other event of Islamic 
history. Prom that time the question to whom 
the leaderahip of the theocracy belonged was 
fought out with the sword. The Janus-gate of 
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civil war was opened and never again closed.^ 
The unity of Muhammad’s congregation, repre- 
sented by the Im^m at the head, could be, at 
the most, outwardly maintained by force ; in 
reality the Jamaa broke up, and split into 
factions which always tried to break down each 
other’s policies, and to take up arms for their 
Im^m against the Imhm actually in power. It 
was a painful dilemma for the pious.® If they 
held back they ran against the command strong- 
ly emphasised by Islam, to show their colours 
and enlist by word and deed for the right, and 
if they took a side they were disregarding the 
fundamental hypothesis of the theocracy, that 
the Believers must not spill their own blood, or 
fight amongst themselves, but only against 
infidels. The question, “ What say you to the 
murder of Uthmau ? ” distracted their minds. 

The fruit of the fatal deed fell into All’s lap. 
After the deaths of Abfi Bakr, Umar and Ibu 
Auf, the son-in-law of the Prophet was indis- 
putably the chief of the Companions, and com- 
manded greater respect than, Talha and Zuhair. 
Already, during the bombardment of the D§.r, 
he had acted as Im&m in the public worship and 
also appointed the leader of the Hajj, and he 
was generally regarded in Medina, especially 

^ The murdered Khalifa is ou that account mlled the ** opened 
gate 
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through a neighbouring building, and now 
pressed into the very chamber of the Khalifa, 
where he, untroubled by the uproar outside, 
was praying with the Qoran before him. 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, the son of his friend 
and predecessor, was the first to lay violent 
hands upon him ; Kinhaa h. Bishr al Tujibi dealt 
the fatal blow, and a few others wreaked their 
rage upon the corpse. After this scene there 
was no more meaning in fighting, and the 
surviving defenders were able to get into safety 
without much difideuity. The day was Friday, 
the 18th Dhulhijja, 35 (I7th June, 656). The 
burial of the murdered Khalifa was delayed for a 
considerable time, until, at the urgent request of 
his widow, the Kalbite Nhila, a few faithful 
ones ventured to accomplish it.^ The unwashed 
body, stretched upon a door, against which the 
head kept beating with the uneven steps of the 
hearers, was hastily carried out in the gloom of 
night, followed by stones and curses. It had to 
be laid in tne Jewish churchyard; the Anshr 
would not even give it interment in the usual 
place; it was no better than the burial of an 
animal in a knacker’s yard. 

7.*The murder of Uthm4n was more epoch- 
making than almost any other event of Islamic 
history. Prom that time the question to whom 
the leadership of the theocracy belonged was 
fought out with the sword. The Janus-gate of 
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civil war was opened and never again closed.* 
The unity of Muhammad’s congregation, repre- 
sented by the Im&m at the head, could he, at 
the most, outwardly maintained by force ; in 
reality the Jam^a broke up, and split into 
factions which always tried to break down each 
other’s policies, and to take up arms for their 
Iraflm against the Imam actually in power. It 
was a painful dilemma for the pious.^ If they 
held back they ran against the command strong- 
ly emphasised by Islam, to shotv their colours 
and enlist by word and deed for the right, and 
if they took a side they were disregarding the 
fundamental hypothesis of the theocracy, that 
the Believers must not spill their own blood, or 
fight amongst themselves, but only against 
infidels. The question, “ What say you to the 
murder of Uthm^n?” distracted their minds. 

The fruit of the fatal deed fell into All’s lap. 
After the deaths of Abli Bakr, Umar and Ibn. 
Auf, the son-in-law of the Prophet was indis- 
putably the chief of the Companions, and com- 
manded greater respect than Talha and Zubair. 
Already, during the bombardment of the Dilr, 
he had acted as Imfim in the public worship and 
also appointed the leader of the Hajj, and he 
was generally regarded in Medina, especially 

' „ ' . , The murdered Khaltfa is on tkat accounti , called fclie opened 
:gat0.” ■ : ■ . , 

The Oivil War is therefore called the “ temptatm 
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among the Ans^, as the fixed successor of 
Uthm&n. The Egyptians likewise adhered to 
him, — they worked for him and for no one else, 
and in the confusion of the moment, turned the 
scale. On the very day on which Uthmhn was 
killed, he received public homage in the mosque 
of Medina. After the first excitement, it is 
true, a reaction set in ; their mood grew calmer ; 
the men of Medina did not hail with acclama- 
tion the new Khallfv who had received the power 
out of such impure hands, nor did they strongly 
support -him. At this point it was almost a 
stroke of good fortune for him that the two 
other “ triumviri,” Talha and Zubair, turned 
shamelessly against him, because he thus found 
a real cause of quarrel with them. As long as 
Uthm^ lived they had zealously agitated 
against him, apparently in the ifiterest of Ali, 
whom they allowed to do as he pleased, but now 
they came forward as competitors, and stigma- 
tised him as the instigator of the murder which 
had turned out to his advantage. They left 
Medina and went to Mecca, where Ayesha, the 
Mother of the Faithful, was. She had with- 
drawn into holy seclusion, away from the rising 
against Uthm&n, in which she likewise had taken 
a considerable part, before it reached its climax, 
so lui to be able to wash her hands in innocence 
of it and still retain her position after it was all 
oVer. She could not endure All, and on hearing- 
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that homage had been paid to him, she openly 
declared Uthmiin to be a saint and called for 
vengeance for him upon the new Khalifa. A 
number of fugitives, who at heart thought very 
differently, rallied round her, while Talha and 
Zubair came and took shelter behind her The 
three were the head and front of the movement 
against All in Arabia, but from Mecca they 
could not carry on hostilities with the far-distant 
Medina, so they decided to leave Arabia and go 
to Basra, where they had connections, and they 
managed to get possession of the town and make 
it their stronghold. In face of this, Al! did not 
think it possible to remain in Medina. He 
followed them into Ir&q, and indeed made for 
Kufa, where the influential Yemenite, Mhlik 
al Ashtar, prepared the way for him. With the 
people of Kufa he then attacked the people of 
Basra, and conquered them near their town in 
the Battle of the Camel, so-called because it 
raged round the camel of Ayesha (9th Beer., 
656). Talha and Zubair fell ; Ayesha’s game 
was lost, and she retired from the stage. The 
people of Basra made peace with Ali and all 
Iraq recognised him, and he remained there, 
choosing Kufa as his residence. 

The immediate consequence, tnerefore, of the 
murder of Uthmlin w'as that the old Khalifate 
in the town of the Prophet ceased to exist, and 
the new one established itself outside Medina. 
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The sanctilf of the Khalifate was gone ; the 
struggle for it depended upon strength, and the 
strength lay in the provinces. The tribes had 
mostly emigrated to the towns that were 
garrisons; Arabia had lost its centre of gravity. 
The men of Medina themselves put the finishing 
touch to the situation by calling in the provincials, 
and letting them do what they pleased in their 
town, thereby renouncing their hegemony. The 
eminent Companions, in particular, committed 
political suicide, for they destroyed the moral 
authority upon which their security depended ; 
if it came to be a question of force, then others 
were superior to them. Prom that time Arabia, 
devastated by the general Hijra, sank ffir below 
the level upon which it had stood before Islam ; 
we hear pitiful complaints about this in old songs.^ 
Medina ceased to be the centre of the kingdom, 
and all attempts to gain back the lost position 
were in vain. It remained only the site of 
Islamic tradition, which there developed into a 
regular study, and was the cave of Adullam of 
the displaced members of the Islamic aristocracy 
80 favoured by Muhammad, who, from there, 
occasionally sought to make their claims heard. 

^ 1%® BiidliAllito BaraiQ complajua tljai wh'ar© ono® there dwelt 
9 . mmmufm of mm k© ©ow Is left alone, m oM man with a few 
wwftta syftd ehIMren. So do Ahd Khirlsh and othere. The Khalifa 
UssiW fonad hfmielf csomj^Iled to SmpreM upon a yonng man who 
far idmliwlon into the army that filfal duty to his parent was 
a than the Hljra,“-qnite k the spirit of Marl:, Tii, 10 1. 
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It possessed, however, a natural attraction for 
people who could live where they chose, who had 
played out their political role or withdrawn from 
active life for other reasons. Thus the town of 
the Faithful became also the town of the rich 
and prominent Arab society which wanted to be 
amused, the town of pleasure, music and song, 
frivolity and dissoluteness. 

From Kufa All ruled over the whole Arabian 
kingdom, but not over Syria. This province 
occupied an isolated position. The Arabs there 
had mostly come through the Hijra, and had 
other traditions than those of Kufa and Basra. 
They had for long been under Graeco- Roman 
influence, and even before Islam had belonged 
to a kingdom, that of the Ghass^iiids, so they 
were, in some degree, accustomed to order and 
obedience. They did not rebel against their 
stattholder, even though he was an Gmaiyid. 
MuSiwia b. AM Sufyan had for 20 years held 
the stattholdership of Syria to the general satis- 
faction, and it did not occur to him to vacate it 
now and to recognise All. His position towards 
Ali was different from that of Zuhair and Talha, 
and more favourable. He was not a pretender 
and niade no claim to the Khalifate. He took 
his stand upon the province which he governed, 
did not see that his ofiSce was rendered vacant 
by the murder of Uthm&n but retained it in 
opposition to the revolution. He was able to 
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inscribe upon his standard faithfulness and obe- 
dience to the legitimate rule, as opposed to 
mutiny, which was nevertheless mutiny, even 
though it was raised by the Faithful in the 
name of Islam. It was in his favour that he, as 
cousin of the murdered Khalifa, had, before other 
relatives, the right and duty of avenging him, 
because he alone had the means at his command, 
for in Syria he possessed a regular standing 
army. 

Soon after the Battle of the Camel, All and 
the men of Iraq marched against the Syrians, 
and came upon their army at the Euphrates 
boundary. The fierce battle at Siffin turned 
finally in his favour, but when the Syrians were 
in danger of being cut to pieces, they stuck 
Qorans upon their lance-points. The men of 
Iraq understood what was meant by this, — “ You 
are spilling the blood of Muslims, who-follow, 
like yourselves, the standard of the Word of 
God,” and it made an impression upon them. 
Their championship of the right in the theocracy 
had driven them into the struggle against 
Uthmfin, then against lyesha and the people 
of Basra, and now against Mufiwia and the 
Syrians. The Jamfta, the unity of Muhammad’s 
congregation, was thus going to pieces. Was 
right ? At a moment of deep emotion 
this antinomy was sharply home in upon them 
and they were hewiMer^. The Faithful who 
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were foremost in the fight and acted as an 
example to the others, first laid down their 
weapons before the Qoran, and the rest followed 
their lead. They also compelled Ali to stop 
the fighting and to haxe the question of the 
succession to the Khalifate decided, not by the 
sword, but by the Qoran, i. e. by arbitrators 
who should be guided by reasons taken from 
the Qoran, and when he objected they threat- 
ened him with the fate of Uthm4n. But 
when the return march from Siffin to Kufa 
was begun, it began to dawn upon the whole 
of All’s army that they had been done out of 
the victory by a miserable artifice, and those 
who had been the first to fall into the trap and 
lead the others with them now regretted it most 
bitterly. They blamed themselves grievously 
for having allowed their conscience to be 
confused and for having, for one instant, 
wavered in their conviction of the divine justice 
of the revolution against Uthmtin, but they 
also reproached All for consenting to the 
decision by arbitration, thus virtually making 
the goodness of the cause for which they were 
fighting a matter of question. They demanded 
that he should immediately cancel the act to 
which they themselves had forced him against 
his will, and break the treaty just concluded 
with the Syrians. When he could not comply, 
and dance to whatever tune they piped, they 
8 
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renounced him and occupied a separate camp 
at Har^lra, near Kufa. They therefore got 
the name of Harhrites, but more commonly 
Khawftrij (seceders or rebels) 

This time they did not draw the crowd 
with them. The men of Iraq, amongst the 
foremost of whom are always to be understood 
the men of Kufa, held fast, as a whole, to All. 
But his relations to them were different from 
theme of Mudwia to the Syrians, and not so 
kindly. Muhwia was not risen from the ranks, 
but held the authority of a superior over them ; 
he did not owe his position to his inferiors, but 
was independent of them, — when he ordered 
they obeyed. They were also, of course, con- 
vinced that he had right on his side in fighting 
against the murder of Uthtnhu, but in any 
circumstances they would have made his cause 
their own. They had long known and respected 
him, and besides, from earlier times, they had 
been used to a certain military atmosphere. 
On the other hand, men could not forget that 
All owed his power to a revolution, and he had 
neither the time nor the means to make up for 
this detraction by exceptional personal 
qualities. The men of Iraq did not forget 
that it was they who had advanced him ; they 
were too undisciplined, or perhaps too devout, 
to follow their Khalifa where he led them. 
Tliey certainly regretted when it was too late 
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that they had lost him the game at Siffin, bat 
they did not make good their error by now 
strongly assisting him against the Syrians, after 
the decision by arbitration had passed as a jest 
and hostilities were renewed. He could not rouse 
them to a fresh campaign, for they rendered 
him no obligatory service urgently, as he 
required it, but allowed Mulwia to conquer 
Egypfcs and to harass Iraq by flying squadrons 
which made inroads as far as Kufa. When they 
at last gathered together and were ready for 
a sortie, Ali was killed, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Hasan, felt unequal to the position and 
sold his claims to Mu^wia. The latter was 
now able to make a formal entry into Kufa, 
and the men of Iraq had to pay him homage 
This ended the civil war. 

8, The U maiyids had won the Khalifate, but 
it was only in Syria (with Mesopotamia and 
Egypt) that they had a firm seat. Everywhere 
else they encountered opposition both secret 
and open. They could only maintain their 
position by force, and were almost always 
occupied in preventing or stamping out a revolu- 
tion, the centre-point of these revolutions being, 
as before, Iraq, especially the town of Kufa. 

In the contest with the Syrians the men of 
Iraq were overcome, at least they had lost the 
game. Consequently the Khalifate, and with it 
the chief treasury, migrated from Kufa to 
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Damascus. This they felt bitterly when it was 
too late. They had been possessors of the king- 
dom, and now they had sunk to a mere province. 
The revenue of the land they had conquered 
was lost to them, and they had to be content 
with the crumbs of pensions which fell from 
their masters’ tables. They were held in check 
by means of the dole which they could not do 
without, and which might at will be curtailed 
or withdrawn. No wonder they thought the 
rule of the Syrians a heavy yoke, and were ready 
to shake it off whenever they found a favour- 
able opportunity. The strongest rising against 
the Dmaiyids originated in Iraq and was made, 
not by one particular faction, but by the whole of 
the Arabs of that place, who were at one in 
their rancour over the loss of their former auto- 
cracy, and in hatred of those who had inherited 
it Specially powerful officials were always 
require to keep the difficult province peaceful 
and oh^ient, hut fmally it could only be manag- 
ed hy the suppression of the native military and 
the introduction of Syrian garrisons, by the 
Mtablishment of an actual military government, 
which had its headquarters no longer in the old 
«»pitel of the country, but in a newly erected 
fortified town. 

The cause of the province became also the 
Muse of Islam. God and the right took the 
fidd agldnst force; the opposition united with 
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the Paith, It is the duty of the Muslim to 
further the good by word and deed, and to pro- 
hibit the sinful ; he must not only do the will 
of Allah himself, but also do his best to make it 
paramount in the community. Quietism is not 
tolerated ; the Paith makes the individual take 
a share in public life by making him personally 
responsible for the whole. Its testing-ground is 
politics, — that is the very idea of the theocracy.* 
In itself the religion had now the power to act 
as a support to the existing order of things, and 
to teach men that their duty was to obey their 
superiors and to do nothing which would cause 
schism in the community, but in point of fact 
it used its power chiefly to regulate the opposi- 
tion. The idea of the theocracy was in critical 
opposition to the form of the community as it 
had come to be. It refused to allow that history 
possesses a legitimising power, that the state 
follows its own raison d'etre, the maintaining and 
increasing of its power, and that the existing 
government is hardly to be distinguished from 
it. It was a lasting reproach against the 
Umaiyids that they had been, root and branch, 
the most dangerous foes of the Prophet, had 
only, under compulsion, embraced Islam at the 

^ Thanks to the disastrous results, an evaugelical tendency as- 
sorted itself in Islam, as it were, which kept its distance from politics 
as a Fitna (temptation) and distrusted its religious moti¥©s. High* 
born representatives of this , iendemy were Safd h» al-Mnsaiyah In 
Medina, and Hasan al-Basri, . 
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eleventh hour, and then had contrived to divert 
to themselves the fruits of its government, 
first by the weakness of Uthmdn, and then by 
the clever manipulation of the results of his 
murder. Their origin disqualified them for 
the leadership of Muhammad’s congregation ; it 
was a disgrace to the theocracy that they should 
appear as its chief representatives ; they were, 
and remained, usurpers. Their strength was in 
their standing army, in Syria, but their might 
could never become right. The hatred against 
the Umaiyids was increased by the old 
grievances against the “ Sult&n,” which were 
now become grievances against them as its 
present possessors. It was always the same 
points which were insisted upon, — that the 
officials abused their power, that the moneys 
of the state went into the pockets of the few 
while the many received nothing, that 
adultery, fornication, gambling and drinking 
had become the chief pleasures and went 
unpunished.* The leaders of the chorus of the 
Faithful were the Fuqahfi and the Qurrfl, the 
authorities upon religious law and the repeaters 
of the Qoran. They opposed the Umaiyids Just 

' Zalm, iBtiUir (in the Pai). Ta'ttI al-Hudlia. It was also re- 
qatred that the officials be held responsible and sbonld give satisfaction 
(qawad) for the injnstice which they had commiited in office to those 
who had inffered from it. The Khalifas did not concede this. Their 
demand of an account of stewardship from the retiring stattholders ■ 
was limited to the extortion from them of as mnch money as possible. 
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in the same way as the Judaean Scribes and 
Pharisees opposed the Hasmonaeans. The iaw 
which they opposed to the ruling power was 
likewise an absolutely positive law, written and 
traditional ; it was to be found in the Qoraa and 
the Sunna. They interpreted it from the Qoran 
and manipulated it into the Sunna, wdiicli was 
still in an extremely fluid state, getting the 
political questions of later times decided by tbe 
Prophet in their sense, often, indeed, in a some- 
what contradictory fashion. 

The most thorough-going representatives of 
the theocratic opposition, the most pious of the 
pious, w'ere the Khawarij. With them the 
divine right became a thoroughly revolutionary 
principle. They prided themselves upon the 
initial act of the revolution, the murder of 
Uthm^n ; unlike those who were ashamed of the 
deed after it was done, they made an open 
acknowledgment of it their shibboleth. With the 
rest of the men of Iraq, they first maintained 
the revolution against MuRw'ia, who did not 
recognise it, hut they continued it also against 
All when he made terms in the affairs of God, 
and thus separated from his adherents. Although 
they had helped to assert his claim they were 
still not willing to be his party in the sense that 
the Syrians were the party of Mu^wia. The Din 
(the religion) was to them neither Din MuRw ia 
nor Din All, but Din All&h only, and whoever 
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sacrificed to the regent, on any point whatever, 
his own religious and political conviction, 
whoever placed obedience to him before obedience 
to God, made him an idol ; and idolaters were 
idolaters, and not Muslims. The Khaw&,rij 
considered that they alone were Muslims, and 
even claimed the name for themselves alone. 
Thus they shamelessly spilled the blood of the 
other Muslims, for it was against them and them 
only that they waged the holy war. The reproach 
that they were thus breaking up the Jam&a did 
not affect them ; they protested against the 
miserable catholicity which did not separate the 
wheat from the chaff , they alone, the heretics, 
formed the true Jam&a, Islam was concentrated 
in their camp ; thither they emigrated from the 
false Jamha, after the example of the Hijra of 
the Prophet. Although their ideas were quite 
anti-dynastic, still, as representatives of the 
unity of the congregation of Believers, even they 
had their Khalifa or Imhm, who led the worship 
and commanded the army. But they watched 
his actions, took him to task as soon as they 
thought he made a false step, and renounced him 
as an unbeliever if he did not reform. Over 
the question of the rightful Imto, therefore, 
they quarrelled not only with the other Muslims, 
but among themselves as well. Differences of 
opinion on smaller points caused division 
amongst them. They laid such stress upon the 
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theocratic principle, and made it out to be so 
much a matter of belief and conscience, that 
they practically reduced it to absurdity, while 
it proved absolutely useless or positively 
destructive to the stability of the community. 
All their energy was directed towards an un- 
attainable goal ; religion brought them to an 
active, but absolutely impolitic and desperate 
polity. They were not unconscious of this 
themselves. They renounced success ; their only 
wish was to save their souls. They were content 
to meet death on the battlefield, and w ith it 
pardon in the sight of God ; they sold their lives 
for the price of Paradise. In spite of this, 
perhaps just because of it, they often overcame 
great armies, and for a time were the terror of 
the Muslim world, and although they always 
were only a small sect, still they could not be 
extirpated. They seemed to spring up again out 
of the ground, their principles possessed such an 
unconquerable recruiting-power. The opposition 
in other places to the existing government, pious 
as it claimed to be, was still always animated by 
worldly interests, and so had a different aspect; 
it was often made use of by ambitious men who 
were only striving after power. In the confused 
concert the Kbawftrij kept steadily to the key 
given by the tuning-fork of Islam, They strove 
most openly and decisively for the Kingdom of 
God, and also most fiercely for^ pitiless Utopia, 

9 
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Though likewise sprung from the revolution 
against Uthmiin, the Shiites had very different 
aLs from the Khaw^rij. They hated the 
Uniaiyids still more bitterly than the Khaw^rij, 
not because they rejected a dynasty in the 
theocracy in general, but because they set up 
the Just and lawful dynasty in opposition to the 
false one, namely, the house of the Prophet, 
the head of which after his death was his cousin 
and son-in-law All. The name Shia is con- 
tracted from Shlat All, which means the “ party 
of AIL” The Shiat All were first the men of 
Iraq specially, as distinguished from the 
Syrians, the Shlat Mu&wia. Even after his 
death All remained for the men of Iraq the 
symbol of their lost autocracy. Their Shlitism 
was no more than the expression of the feeling 
of hatred of the subdued province, especially 
the degraded capital, Eufa, against the 
XJmaiyids. The heads of the tribes and families ot 
Kafa originally shared this feeling with the rest, 
but their responsible position compelled them 
to be circumspect. They did not take aught to 
do with aimless risings, but restrained the 
crowd when they let themselves be carried 
away, and in the name of peace and order placed 
their infiuence at the service of the government 
so m not to endanger their own position. In 
ihie way they becaun© more and more strangers 
and foe« to the moire open and positive Shiites, 
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whose attachment to the heirs of the Prophet 
was not lessened hut increased by the failure of 
romantic declarations. The Sbia itself was 
narrowed and intensified by the opposition to 
the leading aristocracy of the tribes, and broke 
off from the majority of the Arabs. In these 
circumstances a sect rose into prominence In 
Kufa which till then had remained out of sight ; 
it bore the name of the Sabaites, These 
Sahaites changed the character of Islam com- 
pletely by setting beside and above the imper- 
sonal law (in Qoran and Sunna), which for the 
others after Muhammad’s death was sufficient, 
and, for the Khawfirij especially, was the only 
authority excluding all human service and all 
human deification, the personal Prophet, who, 
in their opinion, had not died with Muhammad, 
but continued to live successively in his heirs. 
They started upon the idea of metempsychosis, 
and introduced into it the special idea tliat even 
the spirit of God animating the prophets, after 
the death of one passed over to another, that, 
in particular, the prophetic spirit of Muhammad 
had passed to Ali and continued in his family, 
Ali was thus in their eyes not merely the 
legitimate successor of the Khalifas before 
him ; he was not on the same level as Ahfi 
Bakr and 0mar, who had pushed in as usurpers 
between him and Muhammad, but he was the 
incarnation of the divine spirit, the heir of the 
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prophecy and therefore, after Muhammad’s 
death, the only possible ruler of the theocracy, 
which must have, as its leader, a living represen- 
tative of the Godhead.* The Sabaites are said to 
derive their name from a Jew of the Yemen, 
Ibn Saba. They originated in a few Arabian 
tribes of Kufa, but they spread abroad, parti- 
cularly among the numerous Persian freedmen 
of that place who had received Islam, i.e. 
among non- Arabs. They attained political 
importance through the famous Thaqifite, 
Mukht&r, who made them his body-guard. He 
even won over to himself the old Shiites, and 
took the opportunity, when anarchy and schism 
were again rife, to overthrow the Arabian aris- 
tocracy in Kufa and to set up there a govern- 
ment with himself at its head, in which Shlitism 
was to wipe out the difference between Arabs 
and Persians, masters and subjects. But his 
success was short-lived. His Shia was sup- 
pressed, but he had paved the way for its 
success later on. 

9 . 'Ihis religious, or speciously religious, 
opposition could, however, hardly have been 
80 dangerous to the Umaiyids if it had not been 
for the rivalry of the Arab tribes, a rivalry 
which had nothing to do with the theocracy but 

> They certainly allowed tbe nsine of the Prophet to Mohettimsd 
only, hat ia point of fact they made his heirs equal to him, ascribed 
to them dirine antbority and regarded them as infallible (ma'shm). 
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had its origin entirely in “Arabism,” and 
indeed through the Imperium to which the 
Arabs had attained by the conquests, had risen 
to a far greater height than it had done in 
pre-Islamic heathendom. The stattholders 
excited it still more. They had only at 
their immediate disposal a small Shurta, or 
gendarme ie ; for the rest their troops consisted 
of the Muq&,tila of the province, i.e. the 
militia, the defending force of the tribes. By 
clever manipulation they were able to play oft 
the tribes against each other and maintain 
their position over them. But this was only 
successful in the case of a few, and only in the 
beginning of the Umaiyid period. It mostly 
happened that the stattholder relied upon one 
tribe against the others, generally upon his own, 
which he often brought with him to begin with. 
Now the tribe which he raised to be his house- 
hold troops shared with him in the government 
and the privileges which the disposal of the 
offices and moneys put into their hands. But 
with a new stattholder another tribe came into 
power, with the result that the displaced tribe 
became the bitter foes of the tribe now in 
power. So the ethnical distinctions were 
tainted with politics and disputes over the politi- 
cal spoil. In this respect the province of 
KhuiAs^n belonging to Basra was the worst. 
There, through Ibn Khllzim the Qais reached 
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great power, and through Muhallab the Azd 
Um&,n. In place of the old quarrel between 
Bakr and Tamim, there broke out first discord 
Ijfctweeu Qais ar d Tamim, then between Azd 
and Qais, and finally between Azd-Rabia and 
Qais-Tamim. In Syria and Mesopotamia the 
Qais and the Kalb took different sides in the 
dispute about the Khalifate between Ibn Zubair 
and the Uraaiyids, and thus began a fierce 
struggle which caused the hostile relations to 
remain after the original political reason for 
them had long vanished. The differences 
became more dangerous because of the tendency 
which already existed to the formation of large 
tribal-groups.^ In Syria as well as in Khur^sfin 
the Qais played a prominent part in politics. 
They were scattered everywhere, and were 
strongly represented in the high offices by the 
Thaqif who belonged to them. They held 
closely together, and were the first to form 
a real clique throughout the whole kingdom, 
shamelessly striving to gain the ruling power. 
In the same great group as the Qais -were 
also reckoned the Tamim, who were most 
numerous in Basra and Khurhsiln, hut they, 
to their credit, were distinguished by a 
lofty pride in their clan, nor did they strive 
so eagerly after posts, nor take so much to do 
with high politics. They were not originally 


* Af, above, pp, 27 f. 
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on good terms with the Qais, but latterly united 
with them in the great confederacy of Mudar. 
On the other side, the Azd Uman, in Basra and 
Khur^s^n, were the most Yenomous foes of the 
Qais and Tamim. They joined with the rest of 
the Yemenites, who in Khurasan included the 
Eabla (Bakr), and lastly the Syrian Qudia 
(Kalb) were also drawn into the circle. They 
passed as Yemenites, but whether they were so 
is doubtful. In reality they were driven into 
the arms of the Yemenite party only by enmity 
towards the Qais.^ So the dangerous cleavage 
went on increasing,^ the Quraish and the 
Umaiya themselves could not hold their ground 
above the dualism which was splitting the whole 
Arab world into two camps. 

The non-Arabs pressed into the cleft. They 
came over to Islam in great numbers, especially 
the crowds of Iranian prisoners of war in Kufa 
and Basra, thus gaining their personal freedom,® 
hut not full civil and military rights with their 

1 Of. Qatam! (ed. Barth), 29, 66, 93 ff. 

® The cleavage, however, was not strict ; it might vary with pass- 
ing motives in the individnah One tribe backed this or that party 
of its connection so as to prove its adherence to some powerfal one or 
other whose favour was of importance to them. The |)oets in parti- 
cular had a weakness for claiming kinship with those in high places. 

® It was, of course, only a custom and not a duty to set free the 
prisoners of war if they accepted Islam. The conclusion -was never 
drawn that a Muslim in the sight of God and the law cannot be the 
slave of a Muslim j on the contrary it was understood that slaves 
followed the religion of their master, especially those born in their 
master's house. 
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material advantages ; they became MawMi, 
clients of some Arabian family. Only thus, as 
subordinate adherents of Arab families, were 
they received into the theocracy ; Islam alone 
was not sufficient, for the theocracy was, in fact, 
a specifically Arab state, an Imperium of the 
Arabs over the conquered peoples. This was 
contrary to the idea of the theocracy, which was 
not to be an Imperium {Mulk), nor even allowed 
to have one, and especially so when it was a case 
of Arabs ruling over non-Arab Muslims. Faith 
in Allah and the acknowledgment of His 
supreme power utterly excluded national 
differences. Thus Islam was used as a suitable 
means of gaining for the MawMi their share 
in the theocracy, so as to snatch the privilege 
afterwards from the Arabs. The pious Arabs 
themselves favoured the claims of the MawMi; 
the parties of the opposition, in particular, 
sought in them allies against the Umaiyids, who 
actually represented the ruling power of the 
Arabian nation, and not of Islam. The JSlhawh- 
rij led the way by admitting the Maw&,li with 
equal rights into their community and army. 
The Shiites followed suit with much greater 
effect. As we saw, a Shiite sect in Kufa allied 
itself with the MawMl there, and so at once 
advanced itself and the Iranians, In Kufa it- 
self it was certainly soon suppressed again by 
the Arabs and sank into oblivion, but it later 
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transplanted itself from Kufa to genuine Iranian 
soil, namely, to Khur^sft,n, and spread there 
among the native population that had embraced 
Islam. Under the standard of Islam, i.e. of 
Shiitism, the KhurhsA,nites first drove the Arabs 
out of their own land, and then made a complete 
end of the Arabian rule, and set up the Abbfisids 
in the place of the Umaiyids. 

10. The usual conceptions of Orientalism 
are much in need of correction, and in the 
history of Islam, at any rate, must be disregard- 
ed, so long as the Arabs were the ruling nation. 
Politics, and not forsooth the work of civilisa- 
tion, here stand in the foreground and com- 
pletely absorb the interest. Politics do not 
mean Pate in the form of an absolute despotism, 
but the sacred affairs of all Muslims, in which 
they take part, body and soul, even if it be 
without understanding of the nature and 
limits of a human commonwealth. They 
are swayed by universal tendencies, reli- 
gious, national and social. The amalgamation 
of these tendencies and their contest with the 
existing order of things, which was seldom 
represented by long reigns and men of years,* 
results in a great confusion, and the review is 

* Most of the Khalifas and stattholders were young, and did not 

live to be old meo, except MuS-wia and Hasr b, Saij^r. Tbey geneful- 
ly also ruled only a short time, tbongb the stattbolderfibip changed 
bands with even more frequency than the Khalifate, 

10 
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not rendered easier by the fact that the scene 
comprises the nations and lands extending 
from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
introductory chapter seemed necessary as a pre- 
paration and guide so that the reader might 
grasp and retain the thread of the following 
account, and also to prevent the mistake of 
supposing that the following researches into 
the history of the oldest Islam are exhaustive. 
Their main subject is the TJmaiyids, and the 
struggle of the sway which represents Arabian 
government with the opposing powers, and its 
final subjection in face of the revolution which 
continues from the end of the Khalifate of 
Medina. There is no room here for a thorough 
treatment of the parties and provinces each in 
its particular point of view, although that would 
be Just as important for the proper comprehen- 
sion of Islam. In a separate chapter I have 
collected a few notes upon the specially interest- 
ing province of Khur&sfi,n. With regard to the 
Khaw&rij and the Shla, and also the wars 
against the Romans at this period, I refer 
readers to the lectures printed in the Nachricht- 
en der philosophisch-historisehen Klasse der 
Qottinger OeselUchaft der TFissemehaften, 1901. 


CHAPTER II. 


AlI and the Eiest Civil Wae, 

According to MadMni, on the authority of 
Ahd Mikhnaf (Agh. 16, 71), NMla, wife 
of the murdered Khalifa Uthm&.n, sent his bloody 
shirt to Mu^wia, with an account of the circum- 
stances of the murder, in which she quoted the 
prophetic verse, Sura 49, 9. The latest account 
from Saif which is preserved in Tabari (1, 3265) 
says that Nu‘m^n b. Bashir brought Uthm6,n’s 
bloody garment and NMla’s amputated fingers 
to Damascus. The fingers are added, so N6ila 
herself does not fit in. According to a further 
statement of Saif, Mu6,wia displayed the gory 
relics in the mosque in order to stir up his 
Syrians. This exhibition lasted a whole year, 
because there was just a year between the death 
of Uthmfin and the encounter at SijBhn. 
Madfiini, quoting ‘AwS-na (Tab. 1, 3264! f. ; cf. 
K6,rail, 183 f. ; Dlnawarl, 166 f.) only relates 
that, in front of Jarir, who was sent by All to 
demand his allegiance, Muii.wia stirred up 
the vengefulness of the Syrians, and by doing 
so also created the desired impression. Thus 
the affair was only a mockery to make Ali 
afraid of attacking him. According to Wfiqidi 
in Tab. 1, 3262 ff., Mufiwia did not incite others 
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against Ali so much as they did him. In verses 
which are still preserved, his cousin Walid b. 
Uqba reproached him with exchanging letters 
with Ali and not bestirring himself, as a relative, 
to fulfil his duty of revenge. He was by nature 
a diplomatist, and w'as ali the less eager for 
the struggle with the people of Iraq because 
he was threatened at the same time by the 
Eomans, and also by the Egyptians who were 
on All’s side. He did not aim at the Khalifate ; 
his first ambition, at least, was only to hold 
fast to his province of Syria and get possession 
of Egypt, which he dared not leave to his 
opponents if he wanted to protect himself in the 
rear. Amr b. As also urged him to do this, for 
he regarded the mutiny against CthmS-u as a 
means to an end, and did all he could to get back 
his former province, and after the old Khalifa’s 
death made an honourable but shrewd compact 
with Mufiwia in order to compass this (3268 f. 
qf, Dinaw., 167 if.). So MuSi,wia and Amr first 
marched against Egypt and succeeded in trick- 
ing All's stattholder there, Muhammad Ihn AM 
Hudhaifa, and. taking him prisoner (3262 f., 
3t07 ff.), but they had then to turn back in 
order to meet Ali himself. Ali was the aggres- 
sor; he was making claims upon the Khalifate 
and the rule of the W’hole kingdom. After 
making sure of Iraq and completing his prepara- 
tions, he left the general camp in Nukhaila. 
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near Kufa/ at the end of the year 36 (Spring, 
657 A,D.)j and made for the west where a 
number of Basraites had made their appearance. 
Mu^wia and Amr awaited him on the Syrian 
border in the plain of Siffln on the Euphrates, 
not far from Raqqa.® 

The account of the battle of Siffin in Tabari 
is almost exclusively that of Abd Mikhnaf . Ali 
with the main body took the usual army route 
by the Tigris, and then through Mesopotamia. 
Near Qarqisid he was met by his vanguard, 
which really ought to have been marching on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. After cross- 
ing the Euphrates near Raqqa they were met 
near the Roman wall by the Syrian vanguard, 
which withdrew without engaging. When they 
were going to pitch their camp, it turned out 
that the Syrians had occupied the approach to 
the water, i.e. to the Euphrates, and as fair 
words were of no avail, the Syrians were driven 
back by force, but not cut off from the water 
(3269-69). Eor two months, Dhulhijja, 36 and 
Muharram, 37, the armies encamped opposite 

^ To fche west or north of Kufa on the road to Syria (!, 3346). 
Bnwaib was situated there. The battle of Buwaib is also called the 
Battle of Nakhaila, 

® Between Barbalissns and Caemrinm (Theoph.* A.M. 6148), 
Barbalissns is Bali® (BalEdh., 360 f. Assam., B.O., 2, 332). Theophanes, 
A.M. 6161, calls the name Sapphia j in the Syrian itiscrl lion of Hanash 
(Jonra. As., 1900, II, 286 ff.) under Sal. 968 it Is called Sapph® or 
Sepphe in the stat. emph., iikewiiie in the Cosmograpliw of 
BaTenna, where Sephe and Barbalission oconr side by ild®* 
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each other. At last on Wednesday, the 8th Safar, 
37,’ a general battle began, which was continued 
on Thursday morning with greater energy. The 
Syrians were better equipped, and had a far 
more soldierly appearance than the men of 
Iraq (3322). Before their choice troops the 
Yemenites of Kufa on All’s right wing began to 
waver, notwithstanding the desperate courage 
of their readers. But towards evening M&lik 
al-Ashtar rallied them and forced the enemy 
step by step back to their camp. The battle 
lasted through the night till morning ; this is 
the real “ Night of Clangour,” and not that of 
QAdisla.'^ Muhwia was meditating flight, and 
victory was on the point of falling to Ashtar, 
when he bad to let it slip out of his grasp and 
put up his sword at the repeated command of 
AIL The Syrians had actually fastened copies 
of the Qoran upon their lance-points so as to 
appeal from the decision of arms, which threaten- 
ed to result unfavourably for them, to the 
decision of the Word of God. The men of 
Iraq let themselves be tricked and forced Alt. 
with threats of personal violence, to stop the 
battle and treat with MuHwia. On the proposal 

* Wednesaay, July, 657 A. B. «6148 A.M., 968 Sel. Of. the 
prfcTioiw note. 

® Tiib., 1, 3027, Kamil, 753. It must have been Thursday night, 
but according to Tabari, ..2, 727 the battle of Bifiin is on Wednesday 
night, and likewise in the, tradition of Abd MIkhnaf. Of. Anon. Ahbv., 

349 3 . 
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of the latter, two trusty men were chosen to 
decide according to the Qoran to whom the 
ruling power was due, — Amr from the Syrians, 
Abh Mfis& from the Iraqites. The decision was 
to be pronounced in the month of Eamadhn at 
a place situated between Syria and Iraq.§ 
Abh Mikhnaf’s narrative of the battle of 
Siffin is very long, after the style of the narra- 
tives of the battles of QMisla and Nih^wand. 
The history of events before the real engage- 
ment began occupies a good deal of space, and 
yet Muharram is empty of events, only the 
preceding and following months are filled up, — 
both, indeed, in the same way, — firstly, by a 
disposition to make overtures of peace, and 
secondly, after the failure of these overtures, by 
single combats in which he has the opportunity 
of introducing the prominent partisans both of 
Mu&wia and Alt. Though the names of the 
persons concerned ' vary the second time, this 
does not alter the similarity of the material, so 
we might conclude that the prelude in Dhulhijja 
really coincides with that in Safar, and is not 
separated from the actual battle by the whole 
length of Muharram.^ In this way the time of 
delay before the battle would be considerably 

* Btnawari meatioiis tbe single combats onij oncBi and that In 
the Becond place, so that they come in as the prelnde to the general 
engagement. MoreoTer, he has a mmh more exact knowledge of the 
whole thing than Ab^ Mikhnaf, ©fipedally of the mfnntiae. The first 
Qoran held up by the Syrians was the beautiful copy of Bamaacni, 
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ahortened. There can be no doubt that on both 
sides a certain aversion to continuing the decision 
bj the sword had arisen (Dtnaw,, 192, 5 ; 195, 9 ; 
201, 15), They were in no hurry to begin. 
Perhaps also the old traditional scruple against 
shedding blood in Muharram had to do with it. 
A verse quoted in Din., 182, and MasAdi, 4, 860, 
alludes to this ; — “ Only a few days of Muhar- 
ram remain, and then the dice fall.”§ We have 
no clear picture of the course of the actual 
battle; it is described with just as great confu- 
sion as it was fought. We certainly find over 
and over again systematic accounts of the 
distribution, arrangement and leadership of the 
troops, but they do not agree with each other, 
and so have hardly any practical value for the 
real course of the battle. The description is a 
mass of one-sided traditions dealing with epi- 
sodes, and the attempt of the editor to make a 
mosaic unity of it is a failure. There is a lack 
of inward connection ; you cannot see the wood 
for the trees. Every witness is inclined to 
regard the station of his own tribe as the 
oentre-point, and to ascribe the chief glory 
to the heroes of his tribe. It is only the issue 
that shows plainly that M&lik-al-Ashtar was 
the real hero of the day, but as such he 

mi wm tetoBed lo fir® laacsai aad bom© bj fire men (%l, 00). This 
l« ©molly m it k hi Saif, wilb wbom Btnawari Is In liua gtillj the 
?©wes wMoh faa rtporti -ralimbJ©, 
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is openly praised only in the verses of the 
poet Naj^M (Din., 198), who himself took 
part in the battle. “The Syrians pressed 
forward incessantly; then we called up 
against them the battering-ram of Iraq, and 
Ashtar drove them back.” But for this he is 
on a level with many others whose deeds are 
just as fully celebrated.^ Besides the tribe- 
leaders, All himself receives special prominence 
along with his cousin Ibn Abb&s. Great stress 
fe laid upon the fact that the readers held their 
ground when the others fled before the Syrians, 
and that they went to their death for All ; they 
become martyrs for him and furnish the 
strongest proof of his just claim. As leaders 
are mentioned Ibn Budail, H^him b. Utba and 
especially the old Amm^r b. Y&sir, of whom the 
Prophet is reported to have said that he would 
fall in battle against a godless race (B. Hish&m, 
337). Ashtar is put in the shade by this. 
The later traditionists have a dislike to him, 
perhaps because, like Saif, they regard him as 
a revolutionary. MasMl and Yaqflbl will have 
nothing to say to him and ascribe all the merit 
to the supreme command of All. Tabari does 
the same (3321 f.), but Abh Mikhnaf does not 
go so far. He describes sympathetically the 


. A^OBgBt them also .ome who Beemaot to have 

at all, as Q^b. Sa‘d. Of. below, p. 96. What the pious Abul. Dardil 
would have done is invented by ntnawart, 181 . 
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brilliant military appearance of the Temenite 
hero (3297) and recognises the effect of his 
strong personality. He did not stand where 
Ali placed him, but at the head of his tribe, 
the Nakha‘; his enthusiasm and initiative made 
Linn leader both of the Hamd&n and the MadhhiJ, 
and with them he wrested the victory from 
the Syrians. Also, he was the only sensible 
man when the others let themselves be cheated 
out of the glory of the battle,— a genuine Arab 
nobleman as opposed to the pious bigots and the 
lukewarm or cunning politicians. 

Ad account of the Syrian side has not been 
preserved to us. It would make different 
reading from that of Abd Mikhnaf, though it 
would scarcely be more credible, as we see from 
Theophanes, A.M. 6148: “Muawia’s side gained 
the mastery and took possession of the water ; 
Alfa men deserted because of thirst; still 
Mu&wia did not wish to fight but won the 
victory easily.” Of course Abd Mikhnaf sides 
with the Iraqites and All s^ainst the Syrians 
and Mudwia. All has the better cause and the 
more pious followers. The fact that his own 
brother Aqll fought against him is passed over 
in silence,’ hut there is no concealment of the 
fact that the Syrians had sons of the Khalifas 

* Mbfa! (ed. Bnhq, 1M9), 2- 67 f., 189, 146, 8. 12, Uentadio 
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Ab4 Bakr and Umar on their side besides 4,000 
readers, who thus were not solely on the side of 
All, and that they were just as convinced of the 
justice of their cause as the Iraqites, The 
latter, indeed, were by no means all firmly 
convinced of the right of All, but kept asking 
each other for proofs, and held discussions 
amongst themselves and with their opponents, — 
discussions which continued long after Sifldn 
and were interminable.^ They were not eager 
for the struggle with their brothers in faith and 
race, and appeared quite willing to put a stop 
to it. The party-opposition was weak to begin 
with, and only gained strength later on. 

2. Abfi Mikhnaf’s report of the succeeding 
events is as follows. On the return march 
which was made by the shortest road on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, the Iraqites 
thought matters over. They upbraided each 
other and All as well, though he had only 
stopped the battle under compulsion, and when 
he marched into Kufa twelve thousand men 
separated from him and camped in HarAra. 

^ Them appeared in a dream to tlie Nakha^fee Alqsina Ms 
brother who bad fallen at Siffiln. He said tbar the slain Iraqites and 
Syrians had quarrelled in heaven as to which oanse was the jmt one^ 
and God had decided for the Iraqites. Hndhaifa of MadEin referred 
two men who were donbtfal which side to take in the dilemma to the 

decision of the Prophet that the slayers of Amm&r were the godl^s 

side. Terses of S!a‘b b. Ja‘ail and other poets in Blnaw., 199 
testify to the justice of the Syrians* cImm. 
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They are called KhawSrij or Harhrites > ; their 
watchword was a protest against the decision 
by arbitration : — “ The decision belongs to God 
alone ! ” Their leaders were Shabath b. Rib‘i 
al Bi&.h!, Abdullah b. Kauw&. al Yashknri and 
Yazid b. Qais al Arhabi, the naost prominent 
men of the great tribes Tamim, Bakr and 
Hamdlin in Kufa. Ali indeed succeeded in 
winning back these leaders to his side. To one 
of them he promised and granted the statt- 
holdership of Ispahan and Eai. The Harhrites 
now returned to Kufa and joined him, but they 
expected, and asserted that he had promised 
them, that he would lead them at once against 
the Syrians. When he did not do so, but in 
Ramadan, 37, arranged for the court of arbitra- 
tion at Duma, they held that he had broken 
his word, broke away from him again and set 
up in opposition to him their own Khalifa, the 
Azdite Abdull&h b. Wahb al RAsibi, to whom 
they paid homage on the lOtfa Shauwal, 37 
(2l8t March, 668). Then, one after the other, 
they left Kufa and gathered in NahrawAn on 
the other side of the Tigris.® Thither also they 
summoned their confederates from Basra, who 

* 0/. the Ahh, te Gdttiager SooiefcSfc, Band V, Ho. 2 {I90L) 
upon ft© rellgloug andjJoHtioal opposition parties in old Islam. 

* HiArawin (Nop^) Is ft© name of ft© well-known canal In ft® 
diftriol «»f Belonging to Madlin (Tab., 2, 900), and also ft© imm© 
of a plw new 11 wbicb Is mom precisely called Habrawansbddg© 
( 2!t). for ft© disfcrkt of Jdkbl, mo Tab., 3,275 j 385 5 406. 
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joined them to the number of 600 men under 
Mis‘ar b. Fadaki of Tamim. 

After the farce of the arbitration court was 
o¥er xili thought himself justified in reopening 
the hostilities against the Syrians. He gathered 
Ms army in the camp of Kukhaila and 
summoned the Khawhrij also to join him. But 
they did not come ; they demanded that he 
should publicly acknowledge and express regret 
for his defection, — so they termed his reluctant 
yielding at Siffin. Ali was now going to march 
against the Syrians without them, but his army 
insisted upon an expedition against the 
Khawhrij because the latter, on the way from 
Basra to Nahrawhn, had slaughtered Abdullhh 
b. Khabbhb b. Aratt, the son of the oldest adher- 
ent of the Prophet (B. Hishfim, 234i), along with 
his wife, and Ali had to yield to their urgency. 
In vain he tried to induce the Khaw^iriJ to 
deliver up the murderers of their oto accord. 
In vain he tried to persuade them that, as a 
matter of fact, his point of view was the same 
as theirs, and that he was willing to let the 
sword decide against the common foe. They 
replied, — “ To-morrow you will again do just as 
you did at Sifldn.” They could come to no 
agreement and prepared for a mortal struggle. 

According to Abfi Mikhnaf, the battle of 
Nahrawitn took place in A. H. 87, — towards the 
end of the year indeed, for the Khaw4rij had 
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not left Eufa till Shauwal, the third-last month. 
Their leaders of Harura had forsaken them; 
Shabath took an eager part in the straggle 
against them, and likewise Ash'ath who had 
before been reekoned as one of their confede- 
rates In addition, they were not so numerous 
as in the camp of Harura, being only 4,000 strong. 
Many of these yet slunk back to Kufa, about 100 
openly went over to Ali, and 500 horsemen 
under Parwa b. Naufal wheeled round towards 
Daskara ; the rest were cut down except eight. 

With the annihilation of the Khawhrij, 
however, the men of Kufa were satisfied ; they 
no longer wanted war with the Syrians, and Ali 
had to yield to their wishes. He had soon to 
deal with other rebels whose pretext was like- 
wise the arbitration court, though they used it 
very differently from the Khawhrij. After the 
battle of the Camel Khirrit b. Rftshid of the 
Mjia had followed Ali to Kufa with 300 men 
and fought for him at Siffin and also at 
Hahrawin. But when Ali did not recognise 
the decision of the court of arbitration, he 
broke away from him and made his way by 
Madh^r to AhwStz. Besides Kufaites and other 
Arabs who shared his political views, there 
Joined him many non-Arabs who objected to 
paying the taxes. Overcome at E&mhurmuz 
by a Kufaite army under Ma‘qil b. Qais 
al-Tamirai, he withdrew to Bahrain, his 
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native place, and there not only incited 
the Najia, who had withheld the tax since 
A. H. 37, but also the Abdulqais. He told 
the people what they wanted to hear. With 
regard to the Khaw^rij, he blamed Ali for let- 
ting men decide in the affairs of God ; otherwise 
he stuck to his original opinion that Ali ought 
to have accepted the sentence of the arbitration 
court. He justified those who refused to pay 
the taxes by saying that the tax (5'a«faga) ought 
to benefit the poor of its own land and not the 
treasury. He even- won over to himself those 
Muslims who had fallen back upon Christianity 
when they saw the deadly strife within the 
congregation of Muhammad, by showing them 
that they would have nothing to expect from 
Ali but execution for their defection. But 
Ma'qil b. Qais, who had driven him out of 
Ahwaz, did not let him alone in Bahrain either 
and a bloody encounter took place. Three times 
the N&jia withstood the attack of the superior 
force, but when Khirrlt and 170 men with him 
had fallen, the rest scattered and all was over. 

Such is the account of Abfi Mikhnaf in 
Tabari, I, 3345-86, 3418-43.^ According to 
Taqfibl and the K&mil or Dlnawari his account 
cannot be improved on, but it is open to some 
obje ctions, especially as regards the chronology, 

^ There is a blank in Tabari’i" MS. filled in j In the Leiden edition 
(3364-68), from B, Athir* 
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After it has been first stated that the Ehawitfij 
had not chosen a Khalifa till a month after the 
arbitration court, and that then they had be- 
taken themselves to Nahraw4n, it is here pre- 
supposed that they were already there when All 
got word of the result of the sentence, and 
straightway gathered in Nukhaila against the 
Syrians ; therefore they must have already 
left Kufa before the arbitration court. And if 
Khirrlt was still fighting for All at Nahraw^n, 
but became incensed at him because of the 
arbitration court, then actually the battle of 
Kahrawan took place before the arbitration 
court.^ By these alterations in the sequence of 
events the whole pragmatism in Abfi Mikhnaf 
is now upset. All could not think of waging 
war with the Syrians till after the court of ar- 
bitration. If, then, Nahrawfln falls earlier, 
the gathering of the troops in Nukhaila cannot 
have been concerned with the Syrians but only 
with the Khaw4rij. Then it is a matter of no 
importance that the Kufaites had compelled All 
against his will to lead them against tbe Khaw^- 
rij instead of against the Syrians. 

In Abfi Mikhnaf not merely the relative, but 
also the absolute dating of Nahrawfin is in- 
correct. He places it in one of the two last 

^ Mor© precise! j before tbe news of fcb© result of tbe arbitration 
court reached Kufa. Tb© decision itself may bav© been simultaneous 
with Nabraw&u, or indeed mm earlier* Here tbe point at issue is 
only wbeii Alt receifed infona^tion concerning tbe decision. 
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months of the year 37. Tabari has already 
rightly protested against this (1, 3387-89). We 
now know the exact date from the Ans&b of 
BalMhuri (DMZ., 1884, 393) ; the battle took 
place on the 9th Safar, 38 (17th July, 658). 

According to this the arbitration court did 
not rise in itamad&n, 37, and not till the year 
38. W&qidi in Tab., 1, 3407, makes it Sha‘ ban, 
38, — -a little late if Mu&wia again took up arms 
against Egypt in Safar, 38 (but not before the 
arbitration court ; e/. Tab., 3450, 16), as W&qidl 
(3406 f.) reports. But even if the court was 
not held till the beginning of 38, then it is 
surprising that there is a whole year between 
the agreement at Siffin and its execution. Ac- 
cording to Zuhri, a very old traditionist of 
Medina, the original time-limit was extended. 
It was decided that the Judges should meet in 
Duma, or if anything came in the way, in the 
following year at Adhruh (1,3341). They did 
meet at Adhruh (2, 8),^ and so it was in the year 
after Siffin, i.&., A.H. 38. Wltqidl (1, 3353 f., 
3407) and Abd Ma'shar (2, 198) as well as 
Zuhri, mention Adhruh. Abb Mikhnaf leaves 
the place unfixed in the document of agreement ; 
it was to be one chceen lying midway between 
Kufa and Damascus (1, 3337). H.e afterwards 

^ The plaoe^ situated in ancient Edom, might b&te bmn eho$&n out 
0f consideration for the men of Medina, who by rl^ht had also iome- 
IMng to say in the matter, 

u 
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mentions the usual place, DAma, but in 3354, 
10 f. (if the text is in order) he names DfLma 
and Adhruh asyndetieally, side by side. 

In this uncertain way are the time and place 
of one of the most important events of the 
oldest history of Islam reported. Still more 
unsatisfactory is our information regarding the 
substance of this event, the proceedings and the 
issue of the arbitration court. AbA Mikhnaf 
gives tvro versions of it (3354 ffi.). The one comes 
from Sha‘bi, and runs thus : — Besides Abh 
M-tsk there appeared, for All, Shuraih b. H^ni 
it the arbitration court with 400 men, and Ibn 
Abb&s as prayer-leader. Mu&wia sent Amr 
vith 400 men. As suitors with the nearest 
claim to the Khalifate appeared the heirs of the 
Islamic aristocracy, who once had formed the 
circle and council of Muhammad, — Ibn Umar, 
Ibn Zubair and others, but not the old Ibn Ab! 
Waqqfks. Amr proved Muflwia’s right to rule 
from the right of revenge according to S4ra 17, 
35, and amplified the argument by promises with 
which he tried to tempt Abfi Mfis5, whose candi- 
date was Ibn Umar. But Abfi M(is&, was not 
to be caught. Here Sha'bi’s account breaks 
off ; there is nothing else reported among other 
imdds but a few of the pretexts brought forward 
by Amr against Ibn Umar. Then there follows 
in Abfi Mikhnaf another version by Abfi JanS,b 
al-Kalbl, which is the only one that reports the 
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result of the negotiations. Amr and Abh 
met in Duma, Abh Mhs^’s method was always 
to speak his mind first ; he did not want to hear 
anything about Mu&wia and the son of Amr, and 
he proposed to set aside All and Mu&wia, and to 
leave the decision as to who should rule to a 
Shfirh, i.e., not a plebiscite but an electoral 
assembly of the aristocracy of Islam, after the 
pattern of that which was once summoned by 
Dmar and agreed upon Uthm&n. Amr declared 
himself favourable. In spite of the warning 
of Ibn Abbfis, Abfi Mfisa as usual took the 
first word before the Corona and declared he 
had come to an agreement with Amr to set 
aside Ali and Mu^wia, and to call a Shfira. Then 
Amr rose and said he also set aside Ali but 
adhered to Muhwia as the heir and avenger of 
Uthmto. Abfi M<is&. cursed him, and he mocked 
Abfi Mus& ; a disorderly scene ensued and Abfi 
Mtis^ fled from the Syrians to Mecca. Amr 
and the Syrians returned to Muhwia to greet 
him as Khalifa; Ibn Abb&s went to do the same 
to Ali. Ali straightway cursed MuAwia and his 
clique in the church service, and Muiiwia paid 
him back in his own coin. 

From this we might get the idea that Abd 
Mfish had allowed himself to be d^ed, but Amr 
simply breaks his word, an artifice which even 
the wisest will succumb to. If there is dupery 
in it, it is on Amr’s side, and Amr was no 
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trickster. This story of the arbitration court 
is incredible, e^en though taken for granted by 
W&qidi (2, 81) as it seems to bo.' Sha‘bi 
probably had a different yersion of it, but unfor- 
tunately his ending is awanting. We are 
enabled to make corrections by means of the 
already quoted narrative of Abh Mikhnaf about 
Khirrit b. Rhshid. Khirrit reproached Ali for 
not being willing to abide by the dictum of Ab4 
Mhsh, according to which the choice of a ruler 
was to be left to a Shffrh,^ The reproach implies 
that the proposal of a Shhrh was accepted by 
the Syrians, since, otherwise, it could not have 
teen binding upon Ali. Mukwia did not lose 
much by it for he was not as yet Khalifa, and 
was, in fact, not hailed as such till 40 A.H. in 
Jerusalem, but All could not give up the position 
he had assumed, and could not make his claim 
dependent upon a Sh4r4. It was easy to 
foresee that, and Amr made a pretty clever 
move in concurring with Abh M4s&; he did get 
the tetter of him at all events so far, since 
Muhwia was not removable in the same sense 
as All, and the refusal to recognise his right 

^ Abt * Hbftida. giws kt@r a toaewb&fc similar aooount of Basra, in 

Tabari 2, 446 f, €f. 444. 

* fhm Tab*, 34S4, I ; 3427, 2 , In opposition to this, Khirrit appears 
(3419* 1) M a thorough Khinjifce. This is contradicted by the whole 
train of eveiate, but is easy to tmdersfcand from AM Mikhnaf i r©. 
prenentatioii of the proceedings of the arbitration court. 
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affected the latter only. After All had made 
the first mistake, the only way to correct it was 
by a breach of his word. The Iraqite tradition 
does its best to try to gloss this over as excus- 
able, and lays all the blame upon Amr and Abfi 
MfisA the pernicious Sakamdn (arbiters), (Tab., 
2, 710; 6, 929, 1). 

3. Egypt was conquered by Amr at the 
beginning of 38, apparently soon after the 
arbitration court. A first attempt had already 
been made in 86 A. H., to which I have referred 
before, but I return to it at this point of the con- 
text in order to clear up many doubtful points. 

According to Abfi Mikhnaf (Tab., 1, 3234 f. ,* 
3243 ff. ; 3392 ff.) Ibn AM Sarh, Uthra&n’s 
stattholder who had fled from Egypt, was await- 
ing on the borders of Palestine the result of the 
rising in Medina, when along with the news of 
the death of Utbm&.n he received the tidings 
that All had set over Ea^ypt Qais b. Sa‘d b, 
TJbftda, the most prominent man of the Ans&r. 
Qais arrived with no army but only seven 
followers, bringing with him a letter dated 
Safar, 36. All’s adherents had the mastery in 
Egypt, though there were also some there who 
took the side of Uthm&n,‘ and who had gathered 

* They were not by any means on Mnlwia*s sMe' . from the begin* 
ning. Uthm^nid does not simply mean Urmi^id . ' In Knfa, too^ there 
were those of the Uthmlnid persnaeion who still did not belong to the 
Syrian party, bmt took np a kind of nentral position, something like 
Ahtum. Of. Tab., 2. m Maqdist, 293, 19. 
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in Kharbit^ in the Delta under the Kinhnite 
Yazid h. Hhrith. But Qais concluded with 
Yazld a treaty of neutrality, and another with 
hii tribal confederate Maslama b. Mukhallad 
Al-Ans&ri, who was likewise on Uthml,n*8 side. 
Therefore Muhwia could make no headway in 
Egypt much as he desired to do so. He tried to 
win over Qais himself by promises of vast 
wealth if he would join him, and though unsuc- 
cessful in this, he diligently spread the story 
that Qais was agreed with him, with the object 
of making Ali distrustful of him, which he 
contrived to do. In order to test his loyalty, 
All required Qais to use severity against the 
neutral powers in Egypt, and when the latter 
raised objections, he deposed him and put 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr in his place ; along 
with this there were intrigues of his circle 
j^ainst the Ansfi,rite, whose father Ibn UbMa 
had once disputed the Khalifate with Abh Bakr. 
Qais was surprised by the arrival of his srccessor, 
but did not waver in his loyalty ; after a short 
stay in Medina he went to All at Kufa, and 
fought along with him at Siffln (in the begin- 
ning of the year 37). Muhammad b. AM Bakr, 
whose commission was dated Bamad^n, 36, 
challenged the neutrals a month after either to 
yield him full obedience or to vacate the district. 
For a while they prudently restrained them- 
selves, but after Siffln they repeatedly repelled 
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the attacks of the statthoHer. Encouraged by 
their success, they made a revolt under MuAwia 
b. Hudaij as-Sakdni to avenge the blood of 
UthmS.n, and became more than a match for 
Muhammad, All had to make up his mind to 
send M&lik al-Ashtar, the conqueror of Siffin, 
to Egypt. M41ik was at that time stationed in 
Nisibis, on the borders of Mesopotamia, belonging 
to Syria. He, too, came without an army, but 
he was poisoned at Qulzura. Muiiwia, at whose 
instigation this took place, triumphantly announ- 
ced his death in the pulpit at Damascus, 
At the entreaties of Ali the deeply mortified 
Muhammad remained at his dangerous post. 

But this account of Abfl Mikhnaf, which is the 
basis of the modern versions of Islamic history, 
is corrected by more exact accounts. Qais b. 
Sa‘d was not the first of All’s stattholders in 
Egypt ; he succeeded Muhammad Ibn AM 
Hudhaifa.' The latter had remained in Egypt 
when the mutineers from there had marched to 
Medina against ITthm&n, and had driven out Ibn 
AM Sarh and taken possession of the province 
for All (Tab., 1, 2968). But as early as A. H. 
36 Mu&wia and Amr managed to entice the 
young man out to Arlsh on the borders of 
Palestine. Thdy did not penetrate any farther 
into Egypt (in spite of 3407, 17), for the followers 

^ WlqidI in Tab*, 1, 3262 ff-j 3407 ; and in BaBdb., 227 f. in agree- 
ineiit fritli the®© Tab., 1, 3233, wifebont Isi^* 
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of Uthmtin did not make common cause with 
. them. In Arish he was surrounded and taken 

prisoner, and afterwards murdered. The ac- 
counts of the time and manner of the murder 
are not quite agreed. The Syrian of Noldeke 
(BMZ., 1875, 89) says that his nephew Hudhaifa 
was slain by MuS-wia’s order in A. 969 Seleuc. 
(A.H. 38-39).' This date is confirmed by Ibn 
Kalbi in Tabari, 1, 3408; but he says that Mu5,- 
wia had meant to let him escape when he had 
fled from prison {cf. Tab., 2, 210; Dinaw., 167, 
15), and that against his will a Khath'amite had 
1; slain him, when he, — wild asses having drawn 

j| his attention to him, — discovered him in a cave 

of the Haur^n. 'W^idl, again (3233, 7 ; 3407, 
15) places the murder in the same year as the 
imprisonment, A.H. 36, which is probably wrong. 

After Ibn Abl Hudhaifa was taken prisoner 
Qais b. Sa‘d succeeded him, so he can hardly 
have again relinquished his province so soon as 
Kamad&n, 36, and taken part in the battle of 
Siflin, as Abd M ikhnaf asserts. According to 
Zuhrl (3241 f. ; 8246 ; 33911) he wm not de- 
posed till after that battle, and even then did 
not go straight; to All at Kufa without a grudge, 
but wanted to stay in Medina. But he was 

* Hft Cftlli Mbi Hudliaifa altliongii, to iiim,: 

was aofe <miled the father of Hadhidfa j' and the oephew 
although h# was aotnally Bot his, bat his motber*« , Befhew. ;■ :(B,: 
Hishim, 16b, m) 
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frightened away from there by Marw^n b. Hakam 
and other Umaiyids, to the great annoyance 
of Mullwia. His immediate successor was Ashtar, 
and it was not till the latter was poisoned on bis 
entry into the province that Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr came. In opposition to this Ibn 
Kalbl actually relates that Ashtar (3242) was 
only sent to Egypt after the fall of Muhammad 
b. Abi Bakr, but that, at any rate, is quite false. 

Mu&,wia and Amr repeated the attack upon 
Egypt given up in A. H 36, with greater success 
in A. H. 38 against Muhammad b. Abi Bakr. 
About this, too, the traditions in Tabari are con- 
tradictory. According to Abh Mikhnat (3396 ff.), 
Muibwia after the arbitration court turned 
his eyes again towards Egypt. He made an 
alliance with Maslama b. Mukhallad and MuA 
wia b. Hudaij, who joined him though formerly 
they would have nothing to do with him. Arar 
came in with 6,000 men, and he and Mu^fcwia 
wrote threatening letters to Muhammad b. 
AM Bakr to compel him to vacate the land. 
The latter sent the letters to Ali and begged for 
support, but got none and was left to his own 
resources. At his summons 2,000 men gathered 
around him, the best and trustiest among them, 
and specially recommended by Ali (3402, 11), 
was the Tujibite Kin&na, the murderer of 
UthmSm.^ The latter, after a fierce struggle, 

‘ We may compare witli this the criticism of this man in Saif. 

IS 
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had to yield to the superior force; the others dis- 
persed, and Muhammad b. AbL Bakr fled 
without any following and took hiding in a ruin. 
There he was discovered by. Ibn Hudaij, drag- 
ged forth and killed without resistance. After- 
wards he was wrapped in an ass’s skin and 
burnt. From that time his sister Aisha could 
never eat roasted flesh. Cf. Tab., 3, 368. 

Wftqidi (3406 f.) has another version. Amr 
marched out with 4,000 men, amongst them 
Mu&.wia b. Hudaij, — who, therefore, was not 
then in Egypt — and Abu’i A‘war. In the battle 
near the dam * Kin&na and Muhammad fled 
and took refuge with Jabala b. Masrhq. His 
hiding-place was betrayed ; Ibn Hudaij spotted 
it. He came out and fought till he fell. This 
was in Safar, 38. 

The end of Muhammad is more romantic in 
Abh Mikhnaf than in W&,qidi ; it has a slight 
resemblance to the fate of the other Muhmamad 
(b. AM Hudhaifa), who according to Maqrizi ^ 
was killed like an ass, and at his death also, 
according to Ibn Kalb!, asses play a part. We 
need not decide between them ; we can again see 
how unreliable is the tradition about this period. 

4. Since Siffin, Alt’s position had not im- 
proved. In Iraq the opposition of the Khawftrij 

* Mnmmit, MmMt, 4 422 dalls the place Kum Siiartk. This Is 
a. mnimmm, cf. 4330, 

» Tloton, Eecharchea, p. 58 (in the VerhandL der Amsterdam. 
Akademie, 1894, Ii©tfeerkmadiS 1, 3). 
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against him was increasing. With few excep- 
tions, such as Abu’l Aswad ad Du’ili, the Basrians 
were luke-warm. The Kufaites certainlj stood 
hy him in spirit, but not with all their strength ; 
there were amongst them manv neutrals or 
followers of UthinAii, some of whom went over 
to MuA,wia. The weakness of his position in the 
centre naturally had its elfect upon the peri- 
phery. As early as the year 37, even before 
Khirrit’s rebellion, the Ai’abs in- Bahrain had kept 
the tax for themselves and many had returned to 
Christianity. The Iranian provinces were dis- 
contented and lax in their adherence.^ It is 
almost surprising that they did not then contrive 
to throw off the foreign yoke and expel the 
Arabian garrisons altogether. After M41ik al 
Ashtar’s death All’s twohest men were Qais b. Sa’d 
and ZiM h. Ahihi ; Ibn Ahh&s, to whom he had 
entrusted Basra, proved useless and unreliable. 

All rightly felt his worst loss to be the tak- 
ing of Egypt by Amr. This left Mufiwia’s 
hands free. He at once made himself secure 
from the Romans by purchasing a truce from 
Constantine at the price of a yearly tri- 
bute. Arab tradition only mentions this inci- 
dentally.® We learn from Theophanes that it 

‘ Khnrfis&a,3amdh.,408 f. Tab., 1, 3249 f., 3389 f. j Adhaibaijan and 
Bai, 3254 j Fars, 3245, 3393, 3429, 3449 ; Ahwdz, 3429. 

» Balddh., 159, 1 ; 160, 8. D.MZ., 1876, p. 96. Of. the anecdote in Tab., 

2, 211 5 B!naw., l§8, which, however, in Maeidl, 5, 224 is told of Ahduh 
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took place A.M. 6150 (Sel. 989=A.H. 38-39).' 
But Mu&wia did not risk an organised attack 
upon All; he contented himself with harassing 
him here and there. In A.H. 38 he sent Ibn 
Hadrami to Basra to rouse the Tamim to rebel- 
lion, but ZiM b. Abihi, at that time deputy 
prefect for Ibn Abbots, sought the protection of 
the Azd, and they stamped out the fire and 
killed Ibn Hadrami, who was abandoned by the 
majority of the Tamim. Such is the account of 
Mad^ini in Tab., 1, 3414 ff. He also tells in 
Tab., 3444 ff., according to 'Aw&,na, about expedi- 
tions undertaken by the Syrians in the year 39 
against the Iraqites, viz., those of Nu'm^bn b. 
Bashir to Ain Tamr, Sufy^n b. Auf to Hit and’ 
Anb&,r, AbdullS-hb. Mas‘ada al-FazM to Taimfi, 
and Dahh&.k b. Qais to Qutqut^na.^ They were 
apparently merely roving expeditions, in which 
the Syrians made off with the spoil and were 
pursued, and once in a while overtaken, by the 
Kufaites. 

In Agh., 15, 45 f . ; Yaqfibi, 2, 231 the well- 
known expedition of Busr b. Artat into the Hij&,z 
and the Yemen is connected with these raids. 
BakkM, also, in Tab., 1, 3450 (quoting ‘Aw4na) 
places it at the end of the time of All, stating 

^ I have dealt with the connection of the years of the world with 
the'Syrian Seleucid years in the Gottinger Nachrichten, 1901, pp* 414 ff, 

* C/. Yacjubi, 2, 228, 6. 229, 3» 230, 9. i\gh, 15, 45 f, — AbO. Ma^shar 
and Waqidi in Tabari, 1, 3447 say that even Muawia himself went out 
in A.H* 39, but only went as far as the Tigris and then turned back. 
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that J4ria b. Qud^ma on his march against 
Busr heard of the murder of Ali. According 
to Wmqidi in Tab., 2, 22 this expedition did not 
take place till A.H. 42, after All’s death. 

In Tab., I, 3453, according to Ibn Ishaq, ^ 
Bakk&i repoi’ts a truce which was agreed upon 
between AH and Mufiwia in A.H. 40, after a some- 
what lengthy correspondence, but this truce can 
only have been of short duration, for at the 
beginning of 40 Mu&wda assumed in Jerusalem 
the title of Khalifa, and made the Syrians pay 
homage to him. This was a fresh challenge to 
Ali, who answered it by preparing a great cam- 
paign against the Syrians, but the undertaking 
was prevented by his murder. The homage paid 
to Muhwia in Jerusalem is attested through 
Noldeke’s Syrian. He places after each other 
two independent narratives of the same event. 
“ In the year 971 Set. many Arabs gathered in 
Jerusalem and made Muhwia king ; he went up 
to Golgotha, sat down there and prayed, then 
proceeded to Gethsemane, and then went down 
to the grave of Saint Alary, where he prayed 

again.” “ ^n the month of July, 971, the 

Emirs and many Arabs gathered and paid 
homage to Muhwia. The command w'ent forth 
that in all parts of his territory he should be 

^ So it is to be read here for Ahik I.-sbaq, for jn the biography of the 
Prophet Bakk^i is th'^ intermediate between Ibn Hisham and Ifoa 
Ishaq. ■ 
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proclaimed king.^ He wore no crown, as did 
the kings of the world heretofore, hut he es- 
tablished his throne in Damascus and would 
not go to the residence of Muhammad 
(Medina.)” July, 971 Sel. (660 A.D.) begins on 
the 16th Safar, 40 A.H. According to Masrdqi 
also, in Tab., 2, 4 f. {cf. 1, 3456) the Syrians did 
homage to Mu^wia in Jerusalem in A.H. 40 ; 
but it is false to say that that did not take place 
till after All’s death. It is remarkable that 
Mu4wia waited so long before laying claim to the 
Khalifate, According to the Continuatio Isidori 
Byz. Arab., par. 25 (ed. Mommsen) he lived 
five years “ civiliter,” i.e., as a “ civis,” namely, 
from 36 to 40, and then 20 years more as ruler. 

The Syrian also asserts that All, before his 
death, had meant to march once more against 
Mu&wia. The information is put under a wrong 
year (969 instead of 971 or 972 Sel.), but is 
in itself correct. YaqAbi, 2, 235, 15 ; 238, 20, 
says the same. General tradition has it that All, 
at the time of his death, had at his disposal an 
army of 40,000 men which was eager to march 
against the Syrians, — who else could have 
equipped it, and to what end, if not against 
the Syrians ? 

The murderous assault upon All took place 

^ The word not understood by NSldeke beside paras is KXs/ireiS, 
whence probably is derived the Syrian “ qalles ” (to acclaim). 
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on Friday, 15th Ramadlln, 40, in the mosque of 
Kufa (Kamil, 653, 9). He died on the following 
Sunday, 24th January, 661. These dates of 
WS.qidi in Tab., 1, 3469 ; 2, 18, are confirmed by 
the specified days of the week, and the varying 
ones refuted. The murderer, Ibn Muljam, of 
MurM, or more precisely of 'rajhh (K&,mil, 553, 
17), was a Kh^rijite. The Khawhrij proudly call 
him, in Tab., 2, 18, “ our brother of MurM.” 
Verses of his tribal companion, Ibn Maiy^ in 
Tab., 1, 3466, testify that he was incited to the 
murder by a woman, Qatl,m, who made it the 
condition of his winning her as his bride that he 
should take vengeance upon Ali for Nahraw^n. 
This rules out the account which can only 
artificially be made to harmonise, viz., that he 
was one of those Khfbrijites who had committed 
the murder under an oath taken in Mecca to rid 
the congregation of Muhammad in one day of 
the three tyrants, Ali, Mu4wia and Amr. A 
private oath taken thus by three persons is not 
even in keeping with the usages of the oldest 
Khaw^rij, as Ibn Athir has already remarked.^ 
Abu ’1 Aswad’s insinuation that Mu^wia hired 
the murderer has never found the slightest 
credence even with his foes, though undoubtedly 
the murder was to his advantage, for by that 

^ It is not to be denied that outrages took place even against 
Mn&wia and Amr, but tbe combination is arbitrarj, as if the ontrages 

were committed by agieement a , 
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alone he won the kingdom. In Tab., 2, 3 Hasan 
b. Ali reproaches the Kufaites with having killed 
his father, and the Khalifa Manstir expresses 
himself similarly in Tab., 3, 431. Krom this it 
appears that Ibn Muljam and Qatam were at 
home in Kufa. Gf. Tab., 1, 3456 S. ; 8465 fl. ,■ 
Yaqhbi, 2, 251 f. ; K^mil, 546 ff. ; 583. 

5. Mu&wia, on his part, now became the 
aggressor (TaqllM, 2, 255). He advanced 

against Iraq by the usual army route through 
Mesopotamia, and pitched his camp near Maskin 
on the Tigris boundary of Mosul towards the 
SawM, but he did not arrive there till some 
time after All’s death. Meantime turbulent 
movements were taking place against Hasan, 
All’s son and successor. He had no wish for 
war although he had at his back 40,000 men 
eager to fight, and after six months took the 
opportunity of abdicating the sovereignty and 
becoming reconciled with Muawia. This general 
summary is authenticated, but the exact course 
of affairs after All’s murder is related with 
confusion and incompleteness. 

The following is Zuhrl’s version. All had 
entrusted Qais b. Sa‘d with the leadership of the 
army, and promised him as a reward the province 
of Adharbaijhn, from which Ash'ath was to be 
deposed, and Qais zealously carried on the 
campaign. But Hasan wanted to make the 
best terms he could with Muhwia. He deposed 
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Qais because he opposed him in this, and put 
Abdullah Ibn Abb&s in his place (Tab., 2, 1. Qf. 
1, 3392). He had already made the Kufaites 
suspicious by his ambiguous behaviour at the 
paying of homage, and they decided that he 
was not the man for them. Not long after he 
had a proof of their feelings towards him by a 
lance-thrust which he received on an occasion 
not very closely specified. Thereupon he began 
negotiations with Mu^wia, renounced the rule 
for a large sum of money, and was sorry after- 
wards that he had not demanded twice as much 
(2, 66). Even before him, Ibn Abb&s was also 
treating with Mu&,wia and left the army in the 
lurch. Thereupon the army again chose Qais 
as their leader, with the commission to carry 
on the war until the adherents of Ali were 
guaranteed amnesty and security for their 
belongings and their life. This he easily gained 
from Muhwia to whom it meant a good deal to 
win him over ; but he did not take the money 
that was offered to himself, and made no 
dealings for his own hand. 

BakkM, from ‘Aw&na,^ in Tab,, 2, 2-4 has a 
different version. Qais had not the command 
of the whole army, but only of the vanguard or 
shurta of 12,000 men, which he retained even 

' The beginning of report is omitted and replaced by 

another, which is, however, said to agree with that of *Aw&na. 

14 
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after All’s death. Hasan himself, with the main 
army, advanced to Mad^iin and sent on Qais 
with the vanguard to meet Mu§.wia (in Maskin). 
Suddenly in the camp of MadMn the cry arose, 
“ Qais has fallen, flee from hence !” There- 
upon Hasan’s tent was plundered and he took 
refuge in the white castle, from which, in spite 
of the protests of his brother, Husain, he opened 
communications with Muh.wia and got from 
him what he demanded, — all the money in the 
treasury of Kufa, the year’s revenue of D&rlth- 
Jard, and the promise that his father All should 
not be reviled from the pulpit in his presence.^ 

Yaqflhl, 2, 254 f. gives still another account. 
Ha^n sent Ubaidull&h b. Abb^ with 12,000 
men against Mu^lwia, and along with him he 
sent, as an adviser, Qais, by whose council he 
was to be guided. Mu&wia tried in vain to bribe 
Qais, but only succeeded by a bribe of a million 
in gaining over XTbaidullAh, who went over to 
him with 8,000 men. Hasan was with the main 
army in MadMn, and MuAwia sent Mughlra 
and other mediators to him. These, on leaving 
him, spread the story abroad in the camp that 
he had declared himself ready for peace, where- 
upon his own warriors fell upon him and 

^ In some places in Tabari alterationa are found in these twc 
rersions. Thns in 1, 8 t and 7 , 16 ; tb© 40,000 men are not the Shnrta 
but the whole army. According to Znbri, Qais as well as Ibn Abb^f 
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plundered his tents. He fled on horse-back to 
the castle in S&bM, but was roughly handled by 
Jarrdih b. Sin&n (alias b. Qabisa) al Asadi and 
wounded by a lance-thrust. Exhausted by loss 
of blood, he was brought back to Madftin and 
lay there a considerable time seriously ill. 
Meanwhile his adherents deserted him, and 
Mu^wia seized Iraq, and in the end nothing was 
left to him but to abdicate. Dlnawari’s account 
is similar, with a few differences (230 f). He says 
the Yemen and Rabia of Kufa had saved 
Hasan in S&,b&.t out of the hands of the Mudar 
of Kufa. 

On the whole ‘Awlbna and Yaqflbl are agreed 
against Zuhri, whose pragmatism is not clear- 
A few variations which occur cannot be explain- 
ed. The lance-thrust, for example, is partly 
separate from the plundering of the tent in 
time and place, and partly connected with it. 
Tendency is responsible for other variations. 
In Yaqflbl and Dlnawari also there is the 
attempt to palliate Hasan at the expense of the 
Kufaites (Din., 242, 15) ; Zuhri shows him in 
the most unfavourable light, but the greatest 
difference due to tendency is h propos of the 
behaviour of Abdull^iih b. Abb^, the ancestor 
of the Abbasid dynasty. Under the Abbasid 
sway it was dangerous to speak the truth about 
-this holy man ; the temptation at least was 
either to gloss over the part he played or to 
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leave him out altogether.' According to 
Zuhri, the oldest traditionist, who died before 
the time of the Abhasids, Abdull&,h b. Abb&s 
got an inkling of Hasan’s intention to make 
peace, anticipated him and from Mu^wia secured 
for himself the moneys which he had seized 
upon. He then left the Iraqite army in the 
lurch, and betook himself secretly under an 
escort to the Syrian camp. ‘Awhna says nothing 

^ Accordmg to S*,if 6, 144) the confidant of All in Medina 

had already been Abdullfih Ibn Abb^s, who always gave him the right 
counsel but did not always get it carried out. He then became statt- 
holder of Basra, and as such brought reinforcements to All (Tab., 1, 
8256, 3370). According to Abfi Mikhnaf he distinguished himself at 
Siffin and commanded the left wing of the army of Iraq (3285. 89). 
Ait wanted him to be a delegate to the arbitration court (3233), and 
in spite of being 'thwarted in this, sent him to Duma and corresponded 
with him only (3354), while he ignored Abfi Mfisa. But according to 
Abfi Ma^shar (3273, 16) and Taqfibi (2, 254, 3) he led the Hajj in 
A.H. 36 (as in A.H. 35) and so could certainly not take part in the battle 
of Siffin. This leading of the festiyal does not suit Madlini, and he 
prefers to assert (3448) that according to Abfi Ma'shar, Abdullah never 
made the pilgrimage in AH*s life-time. In A.H. §8 he betook himself 
from Basra to Alt at Kufa, to console his dear friend by his presence 
for the ^ loss of Egypt. Kot till he was compelied by disorders in 
Pars did he return to Basra, and send Zifid to Ears. This is Madlint’s 
account in Tab., 1, 3414. 30. 43. Abfi Mikhnaf s account in Tab., 3412. 
49 dii^ers. According to him Abdullah consoled All in a letter from 
Basra and it was All, and not he, who sent Zifid to Ears. Becomes 
on the scene again when Muawia wanted to force the chiefs of the 
aristocracy of Medina to do homage to his son, TazCd. According to 
Mad&ini (Tab., 2, 175) five men refused to do homage, amongst whom 
was Abdulii.h Ibn Abbas. Bat this heroic opposition to the tyrant 
produced no result. He must have felt it bitterly that MuS^wia and 
Yasid utterly ignored him. In the same way, too, most of the tradi- 
tioniels on this occasion ignore Mm, 
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about this. Instead of the famous Abdullah, 
Yaqflbi makes it Ubaidull^h b. Abb^s, his 
younger brother. 

MadMni is already acquainted with the dis- 
pute of the traditionists as to whether it is 
Abdullah or Ubaidull^h who went over to 
Mu&wia under Hasan (Tab., 1, 3456. Cf. 3453), 
so it is not merely a question of variants of 
the copyists.'^ He decides for Ubaidullfih, as 
also do Umar b. Shabba (1, 3453 ff.) and Bal&.- 
dhurl (DMZ., 1884, 392 f.). Now UbaidullAh 
was stattholder of the Yemen when Busr b. 
Artfit undertook his expedition thither. His 
two boys fell into the hands of Busr and were 
slaughtered, which caused their mother to lose 
her reason. According to W^idl this expedi- 
tion took place in the year 42. At that time 
Ubaidull4h was still in the Yemen at war with 
Mu^wia, and so could not have gone over to him 
a year or two before. Wftqidi, in any case, 
can certainly not have known of any such 
submission. ‘Aw&na has it that the expedition 
took place in the second half of the year 40, 
but it is incredible that Ubaidull&h should have 
been in such a hurry to make terms with 
the murderer of his sons. Besides, it is far 
easier to find a motive for Ubaidull4h’s being 


^ This is the opinion of de Ooeje, DMZ,, 1884, 398, who on the basis 
of this supposition wishes to read Ubaidulldh instead of Ahdulldh in 
Tab., 2, 2 } *7 ; 11. C/. van Yloten, Opkomst der Abbasiden, p. J2, n. 1. 
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substituted for AbdulM than for the opposite 
procedure. The founder of the dynasty under 
which MadMnl lived and to which he was 
devotedj must not suffer the disgrace of being 
said to have been the first to make a compact 
with the godless Umaiyids; his brother Ubaidul- 
Ikh, on the other hand, might be sacrificed. 

Moreover, even so, Abdullah is only partial- 
ly cleared by substituting his brother. The 
moneys which, according to Zuhrl, he seized 
and which Mu&wia let him have, were moneys 
out of the state-treasury of Basra,— just as the 
5 million granted to Hasan were the contents 
of the state-treasury of Kufa. This is con- 
firmed by Abd Ubaida in Tab., 1, 3466. He 
agrees with Zuhri that after All’s death Abdul- 
Idh went from Basra to Hasan and on that occa- 
sion took with him money from the state- 
treasury. The palliation is certainly extended 
that it was no more than he could claim for his 
salary, but it is remarkable that Madliinl, Umar 
b. Shabba and BalMhuri do not deny either 
that AbduMh made off with the state-treasure 
of Basra. They only mention that he did so 
under All, soon after the battle of Nahrawdn 
(DMZ., 1884, 392), and that it had no connec- 
tion with his going over to Mufiwia.^ T his makes 

^ TK© “ rescue of tue st&te-moueys was uot considered so bad, 
moe it was quit© th» custom (l?ab., 2, 752 ; 872), but on tb© other band 
thB timting with Misdwia was unpardonable. 
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the treason twofold. Sons of AbMs with rery 
similar names twice, in close succession, shame* 
fully forsook their post, and on this occasion 
helped themselves to large sums of money. 
Still it is more probable that it only happened 
once; so Zuhrl is still right in saying that 
Abdullfih, and not Ubaidullhh, was the confidant 
of Hasan, as he was before of Ali, and that he 
let himself be bought over by Mu£i>wia even 
before Hasan did. Even in MadMni we find 
him with All in the year 39, but after the 
peace-terms we find him at once in the circle 
of Muftwia (Tab., 2, 11).§ The JamAa under 
Mufbwia,, i.e., the uniting of the congregation 
of Muhammad under one sceptre, took place 
in the first half of the year 41, in the summer 
of 661 A. D. Accounts vary concerning the 
exact date. According to Elias Nisibenus, Hasan 
abdicated in favour of Mufbwia on Monday, 
21 Kabl I, 41, i.e., Monday 26th July, 661. 
W^idi says in Tab., 2, 9 that MuAwia marched 
into Kufa, in Babi II, 41 (August, 661). An 
unknown tradition states (Tab., 2, 9) that the 
peace was concluded in Rabi II, but MuAwia 
did not enter Kufa till the beginning of Jumfi- 
dh I. Madhinl reports that he made his en- 
trance either on the 26th Rabl I or the 26th 
Jumhdfk I (2, 7) but was still in Kufa in 
Rajab, since he corresponded from there with 
Busr in Basra^ and Busr came there in Bajab 
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and stayed six months (2, 12). But in JumM^ 
I, 41, he had already established Mughira b. 
Shu'ba as his stattholder in Kufa (2, 111 ; 114). 



OHAPTEE in. 

The SuwAnjds and the Second Civil War. 

During his whole reign Mul,wia b. AM 
Sufy&n carried on the war against the Eomans 
both on sea and land more zealously and con- 
tinuously than any of his successors, and twice 
he stretched out his hand against the enemy’s 
capital itself.^ On the other hand he left the 
task of establishing his authority in conquered 
Iraq to his Stattholders in Kufa and Basra. 
The tradition preserved to us turns most 
attention to them and relates more of Mughira 
and ZiM than of MuSiwia himself Just as it 
makes Mu&wia’s alter ego Abdulmalik retire into 
the background in favour of HaJJflJ. These 
three famous Stattholders were, all of them, 
Thaqifites from TMf, the high and beautifully 
situated sister-city of Mecca, which through 
Islam rose into importance alongside of Mecca 
and Medina, and as a town occupied a certain 
privileged position over the tribes, as was already 
apparent on the occasion of the Eidda in A.H. 
11. Unlike the AnaSir, the Thaqlf had a firm and 

^ For tlila c/. the mtUng^r mchricUem, 1901, pp. 414 wiser® 
til® attempts of tlie Usaaiyids agaxiwat the- Eomans are csolleoted 

15 
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long-standing alliance with the ruling Quraish, 
especially the U maiya who had close relations 
with T&if and owned property there. They had 
the reputation of being very clever, ‘ a reputa- 
tion which they preserved, and in the time of 
the Uraaiyids they supplied a superb galaxy of 
talented men. MukhtAr and Muhammad b. 
QAsim belonged to them, and many other promi- 
nent men besides. 

Mughira b. Shu'ba, whom MuAwia set over 
Kufa in A.H. 4 (Tab., 2, Ilf. ; 111 ; 114), had 
already experienced a turbulent life. Tradi- 
tion sketches a vivid picture of the much- 
tempted, unscrupulous man. He was of tall, 
powerful build ; he lacked one eye and his front 
teeth ; he had a large head, projecting lips and 
reddish hair, afterwards dyed black, which 
stood up in four stiff “ horns.” ® On account 
of a base murder committed upon a sleeping 
comrade, he was, as a young man, expelled to 
Medina before the year 8. Even to criminals 
like this Islam opened a career and blotted out 
their past. Circumstances having made a new 
man of him, he retained his old profitable traits, 

^ When Muhammad besieged Taif in A .E, 8 the Fazirifce Uyaina 
joined bis army, hoping when the town was taken that he would win 
a prisoner of war for his wife, so as to have a clever son, for he him» 
sell could not transmit any cleverness, 

^ The beginning of the article upon Mm in the KMh. al Agh&ni 
is missing in the Balaq edition, but is to be found in a Munich MS., 
from which I have had it printed in the BM2., 1896. 
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and approached the Prophet, who was able to 
make use of him. In the year 9 he was com- 
missioned to destroy the heathen sanctuary in 
his native town, on which occasion he also 
removed the rich contents of the treasury-cellar. 
He had an exact knowledge of the place, for 
he belonged to the family who had the office of 
guardian at the temple. At the Prophet’s burial 
he threw his ring into the grave shortly before 
it was closed, or at least so he asserted, in order 
to found upon this the claim that he had been 
last in contact with the holy man. Prom that 
time onwards he continued his shameless pursuit 
of power, and tried to make it appear that he 
belonged to the leading aristocracy of Islam. 
Uninvited, he thrust himself into important 
affairs of state, as, for instance, into the Shurfl 
of Umar and the arbitration-court of Duma, 
and though turned out he always came calmly 
back the next time. Bold and God-fearing as 
he was, he understood excellently well how to 
flaunt Islam before the great men of Persia. 
The r61e he preferred as being most congenial to 
him was that of messenger and mediator, and 
for this his knowledge of Persian stood him in 
good stead (Tab,, 1, 2560). He first attained 
the office he sought in Basra. He had come 
there with the first Stattholder, Utba b. Ghaz- 
w^to, whose wife came from T&if, and after his 
death he succeeded him. He is said to have 
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establislied the Biwdn (tax-coart) in Basra, and 
with it to have set the pattern to all the others. 
He is said, also, to have slain the Failkhn of 
IzqubMh ' and to have conquered Mais^n and 
even Ahwilz. His insatiable inclination for 
women led to his fall. He was deposed for 
shameless adultery in A.H. 17, although, by the 
interposition of Umar, so strict in other matters, 
the sentence of punishment resolved itself into 
a comedy. Still, his day was not yet over. He 
distinguished himself at Nih^wand, and imme- 
diately after, in A.H. 21, he came to Kufa as the 
successor of Amm^r b. Yasir. It was under his 
Stattholdership at that time that the Kufaite 
conquests in Media and Adharbaijhn were 
made. His slave, Abd Lulua, whom he sent to 
Medina and caused to work there as a mechanic, 
was the murderer of the Khalifa Umar, Under 
Uthm^ he fell into the back-ground ; he belong- 
ed neither to the Umaiyids, who now got all 
the official posts, nor to the intimates of the 
Prophet who formed the opposition. He took 
no part in the revolution against U thm&n, but 
as a result of it he came into prominence again. 
He is said to have advised All to recognise 
Muhwia as Stattholder of Syria, and when the 
latter did not follow his advice, he left him and 
joined Muhwia. In the latter’s name he forged 

^ Bmnsclmlir,.p, 41, tMnki this tihe proper proniinoia- 

tion of AharquhMh or Aha»quhMK 
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a commission for himself to lead the Hajj of 
the year 40. Mu^wia knew the value of such 
a colleague, and soon after the conquest of Iraq 
bestowed upon him once more his old post in 
Kufa. 

Now, as an aged man, he had, after a some- 
what troublous past, reached the haven in which 
he thought to remain. His endeavour was, as 
Stattholder, not to give offence either to those 
above or to those below him. His attitude to- 
wards Mu^wia was as distant as towards the 
fluctuations of the Kufaite parties, and he made 
no secret of it either (Tab., 2, 38). Such at 
least is Abfl Mikhnaf’s description of him in his 
narratives about Mustaurid and Hujr b. Adi, 
which is certainly a true one.^ His whole 
policy was to keep himself in his post, and he 
succeeded. By stratagem he managed to anti- 
cipate occasional impulses of the ruler to depose 
him (2, 7lf. ; 373f, ; 208f.). He was easily a 
match for the Khaw&rij under Mustaurid, as the 
Kufaites themselves lost no time in relieving 
him of them, but the Khaw^ij were not of 
much importance in Kufa. The overwhelming 
majority of the Kufaites adhered to All as the 
champion of the political independence of Iraq, 
and in this sense they were of the same mind as 
the Shiites. Nor did they make any secret of 

1 Ohawarig {Abhh. der OStiinger Societat, 1901, V, 2) pp. 1C ff. 

SHa (m the same YoL), pp. 56 i. 
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it, and some were bold enough to utter provok- 
ing speeches in public, but Mughira let them 
alone. Instead of combating the beginnings of 
the evil he had a certain satisfaction in fore- 
seeing their consequences, since it was certain 
that he would not live to experience them. His 
idea was to save his soul, and to shift on to his 
successors the odium of doing what was part of 
his office.' The Kufaites were naturally quite 
pleased with this; they found afterwards that 
they never again had such a good Stattholder 
(2, 113). He made his way by lying and reaped 
the benefits of it till his end. As to the date of 
his death accounts vary between the years 49 
and 51; <?/. Tab., 3, 86 f. ; 114; Agh., 14, 148, 
When Iraq had submitted to him, Mufiwia 
sent first the comraander-in-chief Bust b. Abi 
Artht to Basra to quell the rising of Humrfin 
b. Abfin. After restoring peace he went off 
with his army and, according to W^idl (2, 22), 
only then marched into the Hijfiz and the 
Yemen. The first real Stattholder whom Mufiwia 
appointed in Basra (at the end of 41) was the 
Umaiyid Abdullfih Ibn Amir, who had held the 
office already for several years under Uthmfin. 
In Basra it was the tribes and not the authorities 
who had the power in their hands, and as they 

^ This digpoflition he shared with many' other Sfeattholders of this 
pei-iod, Ibn ‘Amir, 2,67 j Waltd b. Utba, 2, 219: Na*m4n b. Bashtr, 
2, 239 : and Babba, 3, 451 ; 465 f. 
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were not united and always intent upon never 
foregoing any advantage, we can imagine the 
consequence^ In Kufa the public safety suffered 
little under the political and religious party 
agitation ; in Basra robbery and ‘murder on the 
streets were common. This was the inheritance 
left by Ibn Abb^s, but Ibn ‘Amir did not want 
to take vigorous measures. Like old Mughira 
he thought he would not sacrifice his souFs 
salvation merely to establish the government. 
He disliked cutting off any robber’s hand : 
“ How could I look his father or brother in the 
face ? ” he would say . At last this was too 
much for Mu^twia and he begged him, in all 
friendship, to give up his office, allowing him, 
in return, to keep what he had annexed of the 
state-moneys, and giving him his daughter to 
wife, so that he was at the same time his son-in-law 
and his father-in-law.^ Ibn ‘Amir’s successor was 
an Azdite, but he was destined only to prepare the 
way for ZiM, who was at that time already select- 
ed for the office, and he had to leave again after 
four months. This is the account according to 
MadMni in Tabari, 2,11 ff. ; 16 f. ; 67 f.) 69 ff. 

In Tabari most of the information about 
ZiM is supplied by Mad Mni also. Like Mughira, 
whose he was, he belonged to the Thaqi- 
fites who had settled in Basra just at the 

* Tbn Amir wft» fct# of MnSvria’s ioii Yad3. 
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foundation of the town, and in fact to the 
family Abubakra, which was there prosperous 
and highly esteemed, being extensive land-owners 
(Tab., 2,12 ).^ Of humble origin, he was called 
after his mother Sumaiya because his father was 
unknown. Islam opened the world to him also. 
At the age of li he became divider of the spoil or 
account-keeper for the army of Basra, because he 
was able to write, for in order to count, one had to 
be able to write. Even then the Khalifa E mar is 
said to have taken notice of his unusual worth, 
and under Ali he was a prominent personality 
in Basra. As the representative of the absent 
Stattholder he had there to deal with the rising 
of the Tamim instigated by Mu4wia. The Azd 
assisted him and he was always grateful to them 
(2,80). He was next sent by All to Ears to 
keep thedoubtful province in order andobedience, 
a task which he performed brilliantly and 
without using violence. After All’s death he 
established himself in his stronghold at Istakhr, 
and of all the officials of All he defied Mu&,wia 
longest. Busr had to threaten him with the 
murder of his three boys who had been left in 
Basra if he did not appear. He refused, but 
the children were snatched from the executioner 
at the last moment by a counter-order of 
Mu&wia, which Abfibakra, after a wild ride to 

^ For til® oli«w5l»r of family, of, ' tk© spiteful acoouat of 
Iklb., mid also B* Hiskim, ^4, It Sokolion. 
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Kufa and back, managed to gain and to deliver 
Just in time.^ Mughlra was commissioned to 
seize the treasures of ZiM which were deposited 
in Basra, but, naturally, he could not find them, 
for one Thaqifite would not peck out the eyes 
of another. He interposed, however, to induce 
ZiM to cease his opposition and give in. This 
was in the year 42. Mu&wia winked at the fact 
that at the division of the state-moneys of Bars 
which they effected between them, he was 
cheated, though he saw through the deceit. 
It was a deal between brothers who after all 
had a mutual understanding, and both profited 
considerably from it. 

Muhwia put the finishing touch to the 
situation by legitimising the son of Sumaiya 
and recognising him as the son of his own 
father, Abu Sufydn, so as to bind him in this 
way absolutely to himself and to his family. 
It was a great scandal, which Tabari does not 
relate, and dates it only as a supposititious event, 
( 2,69f. Cf. 3, 477 f. ). The other TJmaiyids and 
Mufiwia’s own son Yazid were not much edified 
by it and for a considerable time stood in strain- 
ed relations with the bastard, who perhaps was 
not even that. The well-known and often-quoted 
satirical verses on his adoption do not originate 

^ The story is indeed a legend, but it does not need to be improved 
upon in A. Muller’s account ( IsZaTW-, Jf, 3S7 ), that the sons of Zi4d 
had raised a rebellion in Basra and were arrested for that reason 5 
they were too young for that. 
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from the strolling singer Ibn Mufarrigh, though 
he too was the author of some, but from an 
Umaiyid, Abdurrahman, the brother of the 
succeeding Khalifa, MarwS.n b. Hakam (2,194*). 

Mu4wia had first assigned Kufa to ZiM as a 
place of residence, where he was under the 
mild supervision of Mughira, who adopted a 
fatherly rSle towards him, and he frequented 
the latter’s house and paid court to his young wife. 
Then Mu&wia sent for him to Damascus and 
there, apparently, promoted him to be his 
brother. When ZiM returned from there to 
Kufa, Mughira was seized with the apprehension 
that in him (Zikd) he bad been rearing his own 
successor, but very soon a commission came 
from Damacus appointing Z\kd Stattholder of 
Basra and the provinces of the East belonging 
to it. At the end of Rabl II, or the beginning 
of JumMfi I, of the year 45 he came to Basra 
and inducted himself with a celebrated pulpit 
speech in which he started at once upon his 
programme without beating about the bush. 
Hence the speech was called “ the one without 
a preface.” “ Ye are putting relationship before 
religion,” he said ; “ Ye are excusing and 
sheltering your criminals, and tearing down the 
protecting laws sanctified by Islam. Beware of 
prowling by night ; I will kill every one who is 
found at night in the streets. Beware of the 
arbitrary summons of relationship ; I will cut 
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out the tongue of every one who raises the cry. 
Whoever pushes anyone into the water, whoever 
sets fire to another’s house, whoever breaks into 
a house, whoever opens a grave, him will I 
punish for it. I make every family responsible 
for those belonging to it. Hatred towards 
myself I do not punish, but only crime. Many 
who are terrified at my coming will be glad of 
my presence, and many who are building their 
hopes upon it will be undeceived. I rule you 
with the authority of God and care for your 
maintenance out of the wealth of God.^ From 
you I demand obedience, and ye can demand 
from me Justice. In whatsoever I fall short, 
three things there are in which I shall not be 
lacking : at any time I shall be ready to listen 
to anyone ; I shall pay you your pension at the 
proper time, and I shall not send you to war 
too far away or keep you in the field overlong. 
Do not let yourselves be carried away by your 
hatred and wrath against me ; it would go iU 
with you if ye did. Many heads do I see 
tottering ; let each man see to it that his own 
remains on his shoulders 1” 

By a few examples of relentleM severity 
made at the very beginning, he -coramanded 
their respect, and he succeeded in re-establish'- 
ing a security never known before, not only in 
BsBfa itself but also in the Iranian provinces, 

1 «Ood” mean Stilt* ** In tiiAoamojr. 
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and even in the Arabian desert. Marvellous 
tales are told of this. Even the Khaw4rij in 
Basra bowed before him. Except in name part 
of them were no better than common robbers 
and deserved to be treated as such.' 

When Mughlra died in A. H. 60 or 51 ZiM 
got his Stattholdership also, and retained his own 
post at Basra. In Kufa he had to put in order 
the evil inheritance left by Mughira. The Shiites 
there, with Hujr b. Adi of Kinda at their head, 
stoned his standing representative, Amr b. 
Huraith, as he was conducting the public service 
in the mosque. He then hastened from Basra to 
interfere. HuJr played into his hands by offer- 
ing armed resistance along with his adherents 
when he was to be arrested, and thereby banning 
himself. ZiM mastered him without much 
difficulty, and when the matter became serious 
the Kufaites themselves helped the representative 
of state authority whom they hated, against 
their adherents "with whom their sympathies 
Jay, and even signed the indictment against the 
imprisoned ringleader. This document was sent 
to the Khalifa at Damascus, and six of them were 
executed for sedition under arms since they 
refused to renounce All But that was not the 
end of the matter. The execution of such 
prominent men affected them deeply. The 
tribes considered it a disgrace that they had not 


Oh^wari^ pp. 24 f. 
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managed to snatch their fellows from the 
authority of the state, and the Shiites regarded 
Hujr and his companions in suffering as 
martyrs.^ 

Tradition gives a report of some of ZiM’s 
measures of administration. He undertook a 
great rebuilding of the mosque of Kufa (Tab., 
1, 2492), on vi'hich occasion he removed the 
gravel from the floor and replaced it by a solid 
pavement. According to BalMh., 277, this was 
done so as to prevent the flinging of gravel from 
the hand after the performance of the prostra- 
tions in the service from becoming a custom, 
but one should rather imagine that it was done 
to prevent the critical observations of the pulpit 
speaker from being interrupted by showers of 
stones. Another measure was more important, 
namely the division of the garrison of Kufa into 
four groups, whereby the most different tribes 
were united in one group, having at their head 
not a tribal chief but a chief elected by the 
government.® In the analogous arrangement 
of the Basraites into five groups the tribal 
principle, again, is more apparent. We may 
perhaps trace a political move in the fact that 
he sent a great number of Kufaite and Basraite 
families to Khurltsitn and settled them there 
(Tab., 2, 81 ; 166; BaMh., 410). 

* ■ Sliia, pp* S6 ff* 

* Sbia, p, n, 1 
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He died on Tuesday, 4tli Ramadltn (23rd 
August, 673) aged about 53. As illustrative of his 
character there are two anecdotes which have 
some value. When, in A.H. 38 or 39, he sought 
the protection of the Azd and sounded their 
leader as to whether he would be willing to 
defend him against an attack of the Tamim, the 
decided answer which he received ^ so delighted 
him because of its naivete that he had the 
greatest difficulty in restraining the laughter 
which at that moment might have been very 
dangerous to him. He told old Mughlra’s 
beautiful young wife, whom he liked very much 
and afterwards married, that she might boldly 
show herself before him as a harmless relative, 
for he was actually MugMra’s father, — since one 
of his sons bore the same name as the Stattholder 
of Kufa. So he does not seem to have been a 
man of gloomy sternness. But in his capacity of 
regent he allowed no jesting. Still, he was a 
tyrant only according to Arab ideas, which 
regard any powerful rule as tyranny, especially 
when it usesthe sword against mutinous subjects. 
As to his manner of dealing withtheShia in Kufa 
we have the detailed and exact account of AbA 
Mikhnaf, who was himself of Shiite persuasion. 

* Tftk, 1, MW. from the Leidea text one cannot make out wbafc 
Is said to b© lamgbabl© in the deliverance of Sabira b. Sbaimlu. The 
uamei are there diatortod. They may be improved from 341S, 
% B, Biiraid, 150 j 154 
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His proceedings against them stopped with the 
punishment of a few ringleaders who had taken 
up arms against him. This makes us regard 
with Just suspicion occasional vague accounts 
of his barbarous persecution of the Shiites in 
general (Tab., 2,266 ; 624). In Basra especially 
they had not much to complain of and were 
pretty comfortable. Their chief, Sharik b. A'war 
al Hh,rithi, held with Zih.d, and later with his 
son, a position of trust, which shortly before his 
death he basely abused (2,248). The Hhaw&riJ 
were more dangerous there. They were of 
different species, some of them honourable, pious 
people, and some unscrupulous seceders with 
murderous instincts, but it was not against the 
feelings of the former, but against the crimes 
of the latter that Zifbd took action. He only 
executed a few agitators and malefactors and did 
not cause wholesale massacres. Abff BilAl, the 
most esteemed man among theKhawArij of Basra, 
approved his conduct, while he execrated those 
who disgraced the name of the party by indiscri- 
minate bloodshed. Contrary accounts must be 
regarded as calumniations caused by tendency. 

Samura b. Jundab figures as the willing 
instrument of ZiM’s alleged cruelty in Basra, 
according to MadMnl and his pupil Umar b. 
Shabba. He was the captain of the Shurta,^ a 
kind of body-guard, and Zifld is said to have 
greaAly reinforced this standing army in order 
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to be able to use it as a basis for his tyranny. 
But in Kufa he suppressed the rising of the Shia 
not by means of the Shurta, but by calling up 
the tribes themselves. As in Ears, so in Iraq 
he contrived to be a match for them without 
extraordinary means. In the evenings, accord- 
ing to old custom, he gathered round him a 
circle of notables, upon whom an honorary salary 
was settled, and in easy conversation deliberated 
with them upon the public concerns. He made 
the chiefs of the tribes responsible for the good 
conduct of their tribesmen, while the jealousy of 
the clans made it possible for him to play them 
off against each other. Above all ’lo had the 
state-moneys at his disposal, and tue control over 
the purse which supplied the pensions. He had 
also a Shurta at his disposal, but not out of 
proportion in strength to those of his predeces- 
sors, Besides, every other Stattholder had 
command of the same means as he had, only he 
knew how to use them to better purpose. He 
possessed all the marks of being a regent by the 
grace of God ; nothing ever miscarried with him. 
The mosque, the forum of Islam, was the chief 
scene of his activity and of his success. He told 
the people what they were thinking and they 
felt convicted ; he announced his measures to 
them, and they had no doubt that he would keep 
his word. He had the faculty of ruling with 
the tong:ue, and he knew his Arabs, From of 
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old they had ever a fine perception of, and an 
involuntary respect for, superiority of intellect 
when it expressed itself by insight into the 
hearts and affairs of men, and by decisive action. 
An independent Tamimite noble, Hhritha b, 
Badr, paid the most laudatory testimony in 
verses to the great Wezir.^ That the poet 
Parazdaq h ad the terror of a foolish youth for 
him does not detract from him. ^ 

In Basra, as in Kufa, the simple task which 
had to be performed was the establishment of 
the Sultdn, i.e., the State, the supremacy of the 
government. In Basra it was necessary to put 
an end to the despotism of the tribes and clans, 
whose first principle, in all cases, was to take 
the side of their clansmen, and even of their 
criminals, not merely against other clans but 
also against the government. Here more than 
anywhere else the clique-system due to blood- 
relationship had gained ground, and this in a 
thickly populated town was bound to have 
consequences far more insupportable than in 
the desert. The regulation of justice and the 
peace of the community through which Muham- 
mad had freed the Arabs from anarchy, were 
called in question. In Eufa the opposition 
was more tinged with theocracy ; it was directed 
not against the state-supremacy in itself, but 

^ is, 10 j 146, 15. As far at I know tlit appeliaHon is finifc found 
kora. 
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against tli© right of the existing, i,e. the 
XJraaiyM, rule. To Zi^td, however, the difference 
mattered little. Having once made his peace 
with the reigning house, he recognised no 
superior other than the one which actually Leld 
the power, and on this basis he stood for the 
public order and well-being and for the citizens’ 
duty of obedience. Even if, according to the 
prevailing custom, he did not forget himself, 
and laid up for himself large sums of money, 
still he did not use his power solely as a means 
to plunder the provinces entrusted to him for his 
own private ends. He stood above the parties 
and clans, had the conscience to feel that he was 
the official of the state, and was zealous in the 
performance of the duties thereby incumbent 
upon him, regardless of the welfare of his 
soul and of the Q,oran, in which each read 
the policy that suited him. Further his 
fidelity was acknowledged and requited to his 
sons, of whom UbaidullAh b. Zi&d was the most 
important. 

Other Stattholders in Iraq in Mufiwia’s time 
were, according to Abfi Ma'shar and WAqidl, the 
following :--over Kufa, Abdullhh b. KhAlid b. 
Asld from A JB[. 63 j Hahhhk b. Qais al Fihri 
from A.H. 66 ; Abdurrahmfto b. Umm Hakamath 
Thaqaft A.H. 58 ; and Nu^mfin b. Bashir al- 
Anc^rt from A.H. 69. Over Basra Samura b. 
Ittttdab alEaziiri^ A.H. 83; Abdull&h b. Amr b, 
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Ghail&n A.H. 54/, a.tid XJbaidu.ll&.li b. Zihd from 
A.H. 65. Ubaidulllih took severer measures 
against the Khawfirij in Basra than his father, 
and even brought upon himself the opposition 
of the more moderate. It is from his time that 
we have the martyr stories of the party.* 

Of tne Syrians whom Mudwia governed 
himself we hear comparatively little. The 
common interest in the government united them 
to him, for Syria was the ruling land, a fact 
which was made evident by its possession of the 
central exchequer and by the amount of the 
pensions.® But internally also it differed from 
Iraq. Kufa and Basra had no other traditions 
but the desert and Islam. Arab armies, 
confusedly mustered from different tribes, were 
east up thither through war and had settled as 
military colonies. They found themselves 
suddenly transferred from primitive conditions 
into culture, and into the centre of a great 
kingdom, and it is not surprising that they did 
not all at once change from Beduin into 
rational citizens of a state. It was into Syria 
also, in consequence of the Islamic conquest, 
that many Arabs now emigrated, especially 
Qaisites into the north of the province. But 

i Ohawarig, pp. 26 ff. 

* “Mu&wia moved the chief state treasury (from Kufa) to 
Bamascua, and raised the pay of the Syrians and lowered that of the 
Iraqltes.** Theoph., A. M. 6161, 6162. 
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in the centre tlie Kalb and the other Qud^a had 
the majority, along with some tribes reckoned 
as belonging to Azd Sar&t, which had made 
their home there for centuries, and had not 
come only through Islam.^ The influence of 
the Graeco-Aramaic culture, the Christian 
church, and the Eoman kingdom under which 
they had come had not failed to leave traces 
upon them. A regulated state government and 
military and political discipline were not new 
ideas to them; they had an old line of princes, 
which they had long obeyed, and they transfer- 
red their wonted obedience to Mu^iwia as the 
rightful successor of their former dynasty ; the 
right of the Sultan did not require to be 
first beaten into them. They recognised the 
legitimacy of the existing rule of man and 
did not test it by the measure of the Koran and 
the theocracy. They followed their Emir where 
he led them, because they at heart cared just as 
little for Islam as he did. In military affairs 
they showed themselves far superior to all the 
other Arabs, and all the more so because they 
were never out of practice, and were systemat- 
ically trained by the constant wars against 
the Komans. Mufiwia was prudent enough to 
keep their right side, although in blood he was 

^ They boasted tbafc they were not recent mcomers into Syria like 
Ike HBwiya (Hamlsa, v. 6)^ 
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more nearly connected with the Qaisites. The 
difference of the tribal groups at that time had 
not yet come to mean a venomous opposition of 
political parties^ • He lived in Damascus in the 
sphere of the Kalb, not far from the residence 
of their former kings. From amongst them he 
married a lady of consequence, and intended 
that her son Yazld should inherit the kingdom. 
According to Arab ideas this was a political 
alliance, and so it proved to be. All the Kalb- 
ites felt themselves, as it were, brothers-in-law 
of the Khalifa and uncles of his successor.^ There 
was no question at all of the Arabs in Syria, 
their relations, being made inferior to the con- 
querors who had pressed in. Besides, their 
acceptance nf Islam followed very soon and 
was half spontaheous, even though it only meant 
a transition to the victorious standard of Arab- 
ism. It may be presumed that the alliance into 
which Mu&.wia as Stattholder already entered 
with them had also a reflex effect upon his 
standing with the non- Arab Syrians who remain- 
ed Christians. The opposition between masters 
and subiects seems not to have been so harsh in 
Syria as it was at first in Iraq. The Muslims 
there did not live apart in ' colonies founded 
especially for them, but together with the 

» Milft, fcoo, was a Btalbifce, asid poisibly 4^e irevenge* fox Utbrnla 
had Ilia ®i!6ot of driTing the Kalb into the arms of Mniwia*. 
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cMidrea of the land in the old towns of 
Damascus, Emessa, Qinnesrin, etc. They even 
sometimes went shares in the use of a place of 
worship, which then became half church and 
half mosque. The Christian traditions of 
Palestine and Syria (N^bigha, 1, 24, Ahlw.) were 
also held in high esteem by the Muslims ; Syria 
was for them, too, the Holy Land, Muawia had 
himself proclaimed Khalifa in Jerusalem ; after- 
wards he prayed at Golgotha and at the grave 
of St, Mary. Of course one need not draw too 
many conclusions from these facts. He showed 
how supercilious and superior he stood in rela- 
tion to dogma when the Jacobites and Maronites 
brought their religious dispute to be decided by 
him. Prom the Jacobites, who were worsted 
in the dispute, he got a fine of 20,000 dinars 
and advised them to be at peace. But he had 
no deep relation to Islam either, and as a poli- 
tician he was tolerant towards his Christian 
subjects, and earned their grateful sympathies. 
Under his rule they felt at least as well-off as 
under the sway of the Romans, as we can see 
from the feeling of the traditions originating 
from them. Theophanes (A. M. 6170) spealcs 
of his ottouStj t<ov ^ icrTMvav , which he showed 
by rebuilding for the Edessaites their church 
whioh had been destroyed by an earthquake. 
One of his most influential counsellors, Sarjfin 
b. Mansflr, whom be also ps^sed on to his 
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succeosors, was a Christian/ but it is fictitious 
that he actually made a Christian Stattholder in 
Emessa.® It is a pity that, instead of becoming 
Khalifa, he did not confine himself to Syria and 
found there a national kingdom which would 
have been more firmly established than the 
“nationless ” universal rule in the East in 
which the Arabs perished. He may possibly 
have had that idea but have found the execution 
of it impossible, for then he would have had to 
renounce Islam and come over to the church, 
for at that time Islam did not yet tolerate any 
separate kingdoms, 

Hevenge for Uthm^n was the title upon 
which Multwia founded his right of inheritance. 
In what sense he undertook it is plain from the 
fact that to that end he made an alliance with 
Amr b. As, who had made the most venomous 
incitations against Uthm^n. Piety was not his 
motive, neither did he follow the traditions of 
his murdered predecessor. He certainly accept- 
ed the general result of the latter’s reign, the 
rule of the Umaiya, but he did not by any 
means, bestow all the rich offices upon the 
Umaiyids. He made trials of them, to be sure, 

» Tab., 2^05; 228 ; 239. Tanbth (Bibl. <5eogr. Arab., VIII) S06f., 

812. In TheopKanes, A.M. 6183, o rm Mmnrovp mn^p 

KWTUrPs is first mentioned nnder Al)duliin&lii: j of, 2,887* 

9 2,266. 
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but geaerally was not long in deposing them. 
Damascus did not become tbeir headquarters, 
but Medina continued to be. This town, 
hitherto the centre-point of the kingdom, found 
itself forced into the reserve, and likewise the 
aristocracy who still continued to live there. 
As a general thing, Mutiwia left the Stattholder- 
ship itself to the Umaiyids, but of what 
consequence was Marw&,n, formerly the all- 
powerful imperial chancellor of Uthm&n, now 
as Emir of Medina ! No wonder that he cast 
envious looks at his cousin of Damascus who 
had so far outstripped him, and that^in general 
the relations in Medina frowned upon him! 
Their sentiments found expression particularly 
in the jealousy against ZiM, as they were afraid 
that Mu^iwia would, through him, strengthen his 
house against the whole family and eventually 
give him the succession. He, on his part, tried 
to rouse up the different branches of the family 
in Medina against each other, and so to sap 
their strength (Tab., 2, 164j). His understanding 
with the Quraish, too, left in general something 
to be desired. He complained, indeed, that it 
was because they had deserted him that he 
passed them over. Moreover, he stood in 
strained relations with the Makhzhm. They had 
long been envious of the TJmaiya because by 
them they were pushed out of the first place, 
Vfhich they had taken in Mecca up t ill the 
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battle of Badr, and he gave them in addition a 
special ground for hatred. Abdurrahman, son 
of the great Makhzflmid, KhMid b. Walid, and 
himself likewise a deserving and highly-esteemed 
man, held at Emessa, in central Syria, such an 
independent and important position that he 
seemed dangerous to the Khalifa. A Christian 
physician poisoned him, it was believed, at the 
instigation of Mu&wia, and one can imagine 
the effect upon the Makhzdm. His relation 
to the spiritual nobility of Islam, to the 
house of the Prophet, and to the families 
of the oldest Companions, as well as to the 
Ansfir was naturally one of distrust and 
enmity. 

His prominent Stattholders in the most 
important provinces were not TJmaiyids, and 
with one exception not even Q 'raishites. He 
kept a watch upon those who; i he might need 
and placed them in his service. He had the 
faculty of winning over and retaining those 
whom it was expedient for him to have, and 
even of making those whom he distrusted work 
for him, — as Amr in Egypt, who felt more like 
his ally than his official (Dlnaw., 236). His 
servants and confidants are frequently enumera- 
ted ; ^ they seem to have been mostly homines novi. 
With them as his avfi^vXoi he took counsel as 

> Tbb., 1, 9Z7JI i mo. 3,139 1 IST i 906. 1, 13. 
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vpmoav^fiov\o<! ^ ; an example is to be fcrund in 
Tab., 2, 136 if. They were allowed to presume a 
little with him, and in fact did so (2, 14-4; 186). 
.Still he did not let the reins slip from his hands, 
hut he knew how to break them io without 
letting them feel the curb. Rude and passionate 
scenes never affected him ; he bore himself like 
an old Arab Saiyid. God had not granted him 
the gift of personal courage, although he unre- 
mittingly sent his Syrians into the field against 
the Romans, but in all the greater degree 
did he possess other qualities of the Saiyid, 
the prudent mildness by which he disarmed and 
shamed the opposition, slowness to anger, and 
the most absolute self-command. As a pattern 
oF these qualities he figures in innumerable 
stories, along with the Tamimite Ahnaf, his 
contemporary, whom he highly esteemed. He 
was essentially a diplomat and politician, allow’^- 
ing matters to ripen of themselves, and only 
now and then assisting their progress, it might 
by the use of a little poison. He made no 
denial of his bourffeois arigm. He disliked to 
have recourse to compulsion, and he did not so 

■'#: ■ *'■!■# t ',/■ ' ,'f ' 

^ Mavtas ism m avfi0i>i^Xoi avrov^ Thfcoph., A. If. 6J69 ; Mavitis o rmv 

Jiapmoitwii vpt^r^avftfiovTioSt AM, 6171. Later on this designation 
Was tranemittedj after it bad long lost its propriety, even to 
tb# Abbajiid Kbalilaji, In A. M. 6166 appear* a strange title,: 
* , * • 

j» The Ufiajor-domw of ICiisg of iiie Nabataei 
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much conquer Iraq as buy its submission. If 
be could reach his goal by means of money, he 
spent it lavishly, but he never spent it in vain, 
and it amused him to disappoint those who 
were counting upon his indiscrirainate liberal- 
ity, or thought they could cheat him. One of 
the oldest traditionists, Sha'bi, heard it told of 
him that he was the most amiable companion 
but his secret thoughts could never be distin- 
guished from what he said openly. When listen- 
ing to any one he would lean back, cross his 
legs and half-shut one eye. In spite of his 
corpulence he seemed to the Arabs on public 
occasions to command reverence when he had 
assumed his black turban and daubed his eyes 
with antimony. According to WS.qidi, he died 
on Tliursday in the middle of Rajah, 60, which 
would be Thursday, 18th April, 680, Accord- 
ing to Elias Nisibenus, the accession of his 
successor took place on Friday, 15tb Rajab, 
•but according to Abb Mikhnaf (2,216) on the 
1st Rajab. AbA Ma'shar gives the length of his 
reign as 19 years and three months : W&qidi 
adds on 27 days more. He was buried beside 
the small gate of Damascus and his grave, 
over which there stood a building, was visited 

wa* oalle.! bis brether and eerlaia bjgh offloiaU of tbo Seleuoida mxe 

called thfsir corHsiBS, If there weare xdojt© tlmii one sxioli brotherj the® 
there might arise a rank-siioceaBicn. 
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ftw centimes. Access to it was given on 
Mondays and Thursdays.* 

2. The change of government thimtened 
to cause difficulties, as it always did, but unlike 
his predecessors, Mu&wia tried to settle them 
in advance. As the only hold he had over 
the prominent Arabs was the homage which 
they in person paid to him in person, he wanted, 
during his life-time, to yoke them with the 
same obligation towards his son Tazid, as his 
successor, but they, naturally without regard 
to the Syrians, had hoped to shake off this 
yoke at his death. They pretended he was com- 
mitting an unheard-of innovation in wishing to 
introduce a succession from father to son, such 
as existed with the Sasanids and the Byzantines. 
According to Arab law the ruling power certain- 
ly was passed on as an inheritance within one 
tribe or clan, but not directly within one house 
from father to son ; according to Islam it was 
not a human pcHtsession at all to which men 
could assert their right as heirs, but in spite of 
that the excitement was out of proportion to 
the reason alleged for it.® The privilege of the 
Emir to arran^ the succession before his death, 
held, and even if the son had no right to it, still 

* * 6, 14 TIj© poet Knmalt from iho wrath of th© 

Kfaallfa HSAiia to the gwre of MnlwiiL (Agh^ 15, 116 ; 117 j 

* ▼«»©• & MaihiSt, 6, 71 recall thou© of Hoteia agaiiiBt. AiA 
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he was in no way debarred from it, only, there 
apparently had never been a paying of homage 
in advance. But they were at the beginnings, 
and there was no tradition at all in regard to 
this, and no rule of succession. 

The common account of Mu&wia’s proce- 
dure which appears in the version of Weil 
and A. Milller, runs in B. Athir as follows, — 
the first movement to gain tbe succession for 
Yazid was made by Maghlra, precisely with 
the malicious intention of enticing MuAwia into 
a trap. He was commissioned to pave the way 
in Kufa, and soon after there appeared in 
Damascus deputies from Kufa, whom he 
had won over by a small bribe, to urge the pay- 
ing of homage to Yazid. But Mufbwia was 
cautious, and first enquired of ZiM in Basra. 
The latter was persuaded by Ubaid b. Ka*b 
anNumairl to make no opposition, but advised 
Yazid, out of regard for public opinion to 
moderate a little his penehant for heathen 
sport, — an advice which was well received and 
also followed. But it was not till after ZiM’s 
death that Mufiwia openly came forward with 
his design. First he examined the ground in 
Medina, the old capital, which was still regarded 
as the proper place for homage-paying, be- 
cause there dwelt the grandees of Islam, by 
whom it was most desirable that it should be 
rendered. The men of Medina approved of 
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his idea of providing for the succession, but 
when he let it be known to them through 
Marw&n that he had chosen his son as successor, 
there were disorderlj scenes in the mcsque. 
Protests were made, in particular, by the sons 
of the most prominent Companions, Husain b. 
Ali, AbdullAh b. Umar, Abdurrahm&n b. Abh- 
bakr, and Abdullah b. Zubair, but Muhwia did 
not care. He sent for men of consequence 
from all the provincial capitals to come to 
Damascus, and delivered an oration before them 
about the rights of rulers and the duty of 
subjects in general, and about Yazid’s good 
qualities in particular. Dahh^k b. Qais alFihrt 
and otiter speakers appointed for the purpose 
applauded him, and drew the conclusion which 
he refrained from by demanding homage for 
Xaztd. Ahnaf of Basra alone voiced far-sighted 
scruples, but their effect was paralysed by goM, 
and Yazid received the homage of the depu- 
tations. Now only the Hij^ remained. Thither 
MuAwia went in person with 1,000 horsemen. 
On reaching Medina he began by giving so 
great offence to the above-mentioned import- 
ant objectors, whose homage was specially 
desirable, that they ied to Mecca. He marehwi 
there after them and next tried to win them 
over by exceptional friendliness. Not till the 
very end, when he was about to set out on his 
eetum home, did he divulge his wishes. He 
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tried to explain to them that he was not de- 
manding much from them, that Yazid would be 
ruler only in name, and that, under his name, it 
would, in fact, be they who would have the 
real usufruct of the government. For a long 
time they were silent, and at last Ibn 
Zubair spoke and in the name of all repu- 
diated the suggestion of the Khalifa. Thereupon 
he said : “At other times, when I speak in the 
pulpit, I permit everyone to say against my 
speech what he will ; but him who contradicts 
me to-day a sword shall silence,” and imme- 
diately in their hearing he gave the correspond- 
ing command to his servants. Then he entered 
the mosque of Mecca and declared: “These 
four men, without whom no decision about 
the succession can be made, have paid homage 
to Yazid ; so do ye also pay homage ! ” There- 
upon all did so, and* the four keeping silence 
from fear, thus acquiesced in the falsehood. 
Mu^wia made his way back by Medina and 
there also received the homage for Yazid. 

This is a clever piece of composition. 
MadMnl also relates that Mughlra set on foot 
the idea of the homage to Yazid, and ZiM, upon 
the persuasion of Ubaid b. Ka‘b, did not oppose 
it. In Tab., 2,173 ff. it is put in the same 
year as with B. Athir. On the other hand there 
is nothing in Tabari about a summoning of 
delegates from all the provinces to MuS.wia 
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for the paying of homage to Yazid ; he mentions 
(2,196) only one deputation which came from 
Basra to pay homage, under the leadership of 
UbaiduMh b. Zifld, but does not place it 
until the year 60, in which Muh.wia died. 
This deputation from Basra is afterwards general- 
ised and antedated. A transition to it is found 
already in MasMl.^ In the old tradition (and 
also in MasMl) the fact of greatest interest in 
which Ibn Athir’s narrative culminates,-— 
namely, the drastic personal interference of 
MuS,wia in the Hijfi^, is quite unknown. Only 
in Tab., 2,176 (MadMnl) it says that after 
ZiM’s death Mu&,wia read aloud a document the 
purport of which was that in case of his death 
he appointed Yazid as his successor, and that all 
agreed to it except five men.® The place, 
presumably Damascus, is not mentioned, and 
even the time is not precisely stated, for “ after 
Zifld’s death ” is only a formula of transition. 
Further, it says in Tabari, 2,196 that in the year 
60 MuAwia received the homage for Yazid from 
the deputies from Basra, and ordered certain 
measures to he taken after his death against the 
recalcitrant Quraishites. According to ‘Aw4na, 
he charged Dahh4k b. Qais al-Fihrl and Muslim 

i 6, 69- Bat tliere the date is not till A.H. 69. For Ans&r read 
4mfdr. 

* Ihn Abbis is added ba the dfth, as he of course could not 
possibly be left out j Mad&int is a lajbl adherent of the blessed dynasty 
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b. Uqba alMurrl with the execution of these 
measures, as Tazid was absent. We may thus 
take it that Mu^wia had his plan in his mind a 
considerable time and towards the end of hfa 
life tried to carry it through, but in vain as far 
as concerned the persons whose assent was the 
most important, because according to Islamic 
ideas it was they who had the nearest claims to 
the Elhalifate. There is no mention of any more 
than this. It seems not in keeping with the 
character of the old man that he should have 
put himself at the head of 1,000 horsemen in 
time of peace in order first to hustle the four 
Quraishites in the Hij^z, then to pamper them, 
and lastly to force them and yet, after all, to 
make nothing of it, for those who were chiefly 
concerned certainly did not take the oath. That 
he rode into Mecca with an armed force, and 
there, and not in Medina, bad the chief act of 
homage performed is extremely unlikely, and 
the dramatic speeches and scenes with which the 
narrative is adorned do not add to its credi* 
bility. The whole thing seems to be a forecast 
shadow of the events at the beginning of Yazld’s 
reign, to which we now proceed. 

After Yazid had entered upon the govern- 
ment on the Ist Biajab, 6_0,-^o Abfi Mikhnaf 
relates in Tabari, 2,216 ff. — ^he informed the 
Stattholder of Medina, Walld b. Utba b, Sufyfin, 
by letter of his father’s death, adding upon a 
19 
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leaf no larger than a mouse’s ear the command 
that he was to compel homage from Husain, 
Ibn Umar and Ibn Zubair, — these three onlj 
are named. Walld took council with Marwftn 
although he was not on very good terms with 
tun, and the latter recommended him to arrest 
at least Husain and Ibn Zubair at once, before 
they should hear of the death of Mufiwia. But 
Walld did not do so immediately, and the two 
managed to escape to Mecca at the end of 
Bajab, 60 (beginning of May, 680). Ibn Umar 
was not considered dangerous ; it was said of 
biwi that he would only accept the Khalifate if 
it were presented to him on a salver. Moreover, 
according to Wfbqidl, 2,222 f., he was at that 
time not in Medina at all, and when he returned 
he paid homage after he had learnt that every- 
body else was doing so. Ibn Abb&s did like- 
wise; it was the standpoint of the correct 
Catholicism. Walld was, of course, soon deposed, 
and in his stead there came another Umaiyid 
*Amr b. Saldb. l.s, who till then had been in 
Mecca. According to W^qidl this happened 
in Eamadfbn, 60; in other accounts not till 
Dhulqada (Tab., 2,226). 

Husain let himself be lured out of his retreat 
in Mecca. He was b^eged by the Kufaites 
begging him to come to them and accept their 
bonu^. Their first messages reached him on 
the 10th Bamadlbn, and he sent his cousin 
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Muslim b. Aqll on in advance to prepare tba 
way for him. The latter found many adherents 
in Kufa, but finding himself compelled to make 
a premature attack upon the newly-elected 
Stattholder UbaidulIS,h b. Zi^d, he was left by 
them in the lurch and came to a lamentable end 
on the 8th or 9th Dhulhijja. At the same 
time, on the 8th Dhulhijja, Husain with his 
followers left Mecca, encouraged by Muslim’s 
first favourable report. He learned, it is true, 
on the way about the latter’s sad death, but 
either could not or would not turn back, and 
fell in battle against Kufaite troops at Karbala 
on the Euphrates on the 10th Muharram, 61 
(10th October, 680). I'he attempt at revolution 
flickered miserably out, but the martyrdom of 
Husain had a great ideal significance and a deep 
after-effect upon the Shia.^ 

Ibn Zubair proved far more dangerous than 
Husain. I'he former was glad to be rid of the 
rival whom he could not attack. Yazld was chary 
of attacking him in earnest because he kept in 
hiding in the holy city of Mecca where fighting 
and bloodshed were banned, but the reports of his 
conduct towards him are inadequate and vailing. 

Concerning the year 61 (beginning on 1st 
October, 680) in which Amr b. Said was Statt- 
holder of Medina,® Abfi Mikhnaf in Tab., 2,396 ff., 

SMa, par. 2, pp 61-71. 

* Th 0 aooonnts of AbA Miltbnaf, wboB© chronology is not by any 
means his strong point, cannot hare more weight than the fiiced datei 
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relates the following. Ihn Zubair used the Ml 
of Husain to over-reach the Kufaites as well as 
the government and also, in secret, Yazid. His 
adherents insisted that he should have homage 
paid to him, but he permitted that only in 
secret ; in public he figured as the fugitive in 
the temple. When Yazid heard of his doings 
he vowed he would throw him into chains, but 
on second thoughts sent him a silver chain to 
put on. When the courier passed through 
Medina with it, Marwfin quoted a verse to show 
that to accept the chain was a humiliation. Ibn 
Zubair heard of this and refused the chain. 
His importance in Mecca increased ; even the 
people of Medina wrote to him, and after 
Husain’s death he was regarded as the next 
claimant to the ruling power. 

According to a tradition traced back to 
Zuhri in Tab., 2,397 f., the chain which was 
composed of silver coins strung together, was 
delivered by four messengers, amongst whom 
were Ibn ‘Idfih and Mas'ada. Upon their 
fattier’s orders, Marw^n’s sons, Abdulmalik and 
Abdulazlz went with them from Medina to 
Mecca and recited verses before Ibn Zubair 
which were to warn him not to comply. He 
ui^erstood, and being fore-wamed answered 
with coiTMponding verses. 

2,228 if. rad AW Ma'eliar, 2,895. QuatremSre is right in 
d itering feoin Wofl (1,^). AH the same, Amr b. Said may not have 
SBimf»a»Wtr1hJlo>ired Waltd b, Utba (Dlnaw., 248, 2, 8). 
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The two messengers mentioned here appear 
also in Agh,, 1,12, in an account of "Wahb b. 
Jarir. We may thus conclude that the same 
event is in question although it is related quite 
differently, and the silver chain, in particular, 
is not mentioned at ail. Yazid sent Nu‘m&n b. 
Bashir al-AnsS,ri to Ibn Zubair with ten other 
men whose names are given.^ Nu'mftn was to 
deal liberally with Ibn Zubair separately. Ibn 
Td4h was annoyed at this collusion of the 
Ans^rite and the MuhS, 3 irite,^ and said to Ibn 
Zubair that Nu‘m&,n was indeed their leader, 
but that he had no special commission but only 
the same one that they all had. Ibn Zubair 
replied : “ What have I to do with thee ? I am 
but a dove of the doves of the sanctuary ; wilt 
thou kill such a dove ? ” Thereupon the other 
bent his bow and aimed at a dove, saying to it : 
“ Dove, does Yazid drink wine ? Say ‘ Yes,’ and 
I will shoot ! ” And turning to Ibn Zubair he 
continued: “ By God, if you do not pay homage, 
the horsemen of the Ash'ar will appear, and pay 
no heed to the holiness of the place ; not 
through them is it desecrated, but through 
him who uses it as a cover for his sedition.” 
The story with the dove in it has not been 

^ In 12, 5 read aljudh&mi and asSah^nt for alHizdmt and asSalMi, 

® H© himself and the others were simple Arabs of Bedouin tribes; 
Ans&r and Mnhajira, the old inhabitants and the QnraisMte emigrants 
in Medina, are the two classes of the Islamic nobility. 
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without its effect upon modern historians. It 
is, however, an anecdote, and the motive is 
repeated in another form in Tab., 2,430.^ Even 
the great number of names mentioned offers no 
guarantee ; in particular, the name of the leader 
of the mission seems to be false. Barely a year 
before, Nu'mto was sent to Mecca by the 
K halifa on the same mission as he had to dis- 
charge in Medina a year later, but if one must 
choose, the preference should be given to the 
tradition of Abd Mikhnaf (2,404) that the 
Ans^rite was sent to Medina to the An84r. 

The series may be concluded by W^idfs 
version. It comes, in Tabail, 2,223 ff ., under the 
year 60, but before Husain’s death in the 
beginning of 61. Ibn Zubair had not put in an 
appearance. After Tazld had spent his patience 
in repeated negotiations, he vowed he would 
not rest till Ibn Zubair stood before him in 
chains, and when the latter actually obstructed 
the Emir of Mecca in the leading of the service, 
he ordered the Stattholder of Medina, Amr b. 
Said, to send an army against him, headed, at 
his own wish, by a hostile brother of Ibn Zubair, 
Amr by name. After Amr with his somewhat 
mixed troop had pushed his way without 

» The Syriam Hneam had been having a conference vrith Ibn 
Zubair in tiie awaoteury, imd when the doves flew near his horse he 
took ^ that it shonld not trample on one of them. Then said Ibn 
Znbair, “ 'Hmw art unwilling to harm a dove, hnt ait willing enongh 
toalay MnsUma." 
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opposition up to Mecca and had entered it, 
he spoke to his brother saying he was to 
appear before the Khalifa with a silver 
chain round his neck, which he might 
wear underneath his clothes, that the Khalifa’s 
oath might be fulfilled. Ibn Zubair did not 
accede, but suddenly caused Amr’s bodyguard 
to be surprised, then seized Amr himself as well 
and caused him to be cruelly put to death in 
the prison of ‘Arim. The ill-fated expedition of 
Amr is authenticated by Agh., 13,39 f., and by 
the verses communicated there, and is doubtless 
historical. But the introduction of the silver 
chain is not an episode which fits in there ; it is 
only artificially placed in this connection and 
rather belongs to the attempts at a peaceable 
agreement which preceded the violent passages. 
In this the other traditionists will be right as 
against Wftqidl. 

Towards the end of 61 Amr b. Said was 
deposed from Medina in consequence of an 
intrigue in the heart of the Umaiyid family. 
He went to Pamascus and justified himself 
before the Khalifa, and in his place his predeces- 
sor Utba b. Walld returned. According to 
unanimous tradition he led the Hajj of the 
year 61 and remained in office during the year 
62, for the greater part of the year at least. 
According to Abfi Mikhnaf in Tab., 2,402, Ibn 
Zubair, by the sending of a letter, contrived that 
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instead of him TJthmlbn b. Muhammad b. AM 
Sufylm was installed, a young man, inexperienced 
and conceited. According to Tab., 2,4*05, and 
apparently also to Abh. Mikhnaf (401 f.) he did 
not enter upon office till after the Majj of 
62, but according to 399,18 that seems to be 
disputed. In any case the change took place at 
the end of 62 or the beginning of 63. 

The year 63 (which begins 10th September, 
682) is, unlike the two preceding years, full of 
the most important events. As Abu Mikhnaf 
relates,^ the new Stattholder sent a deputation 
from Medina to Yazid, men of standing from 
the AnsAr as well as from the Muhlbjira. They 
were influential leaders of public opinion, which 
in Medina was certainly not decisively in favour 
of Ibn Zubair, but at any rate was anti-Umaiyid. 
He hoped that Yazid would use the convinci ig 
power of money to win them over. Yazid did 
give them rich presents,® but that did not deter 
them, on their return, from relating the most 
terrible things of him, — that he amused himself 
with hunting-hounds,® sought out the worst 
company, drank wine to the accompaniment of 
music and song: in short, he had no religion. 
It is a mistake that the deputation consisted 

* In Tab., 2,402f. Wahb b. Jarir (2,422 f.) has a parallej dated 
TOty Tagosly, CT*., “ aftar Mniwia’s death.” 

« Tab., a 419f. differa. 

* 20, 106 aayi “apes,” 
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only of Ansl.r and of contemporaries of Muham- 
mad. A. Muller (1,867) speaks of queer old 
fellows of the company of the Prophet who 
were utter strangers to Yazld. He forms notions 
of his own about them and the Khalifa, who was 
naturally quite au fait with everything in 
Medina, the foremost town of Islam, and like 
all Arabs of high position knew personally a 
very large number of people. Abh Mikhnaf 
tells of one more last attempt made by Yazld 
to conciliate the minds in Medina. He would 
not willingly use force against the town because 
it was the seat of his own tribe, so he sent 
thither the best-qualified apostle of peace, 
Nu‘m^n b. Bashir, who, however, to his grief, 
preached to deaf ears. 

The prelude to the revolt of the people of 
Medina was, according to Agh., 1, 13 (Mad4inl) 
a dramatic scene in the mosque. Seized by 
a sudden fury, they renounced their obedience 
to Yazld by each taking off his mantle, turban 
or shoe, — the customary token of the dissolution 
of relations, — and throwing it before him, so that 
soon a great heap of them lay on the ground. 
Nothing of this is in Tabari. Abfi Mikhnaf 
(2,405 ff.) marks the beginning of the rising by 
the fact that the people of Medina did homage 
to AbduMh b. Hanzala as their leader, in the 
struggle against Yazld and the TJmaiyid rule. 
Ibn Hanzala had taken part in the deputation 
20 
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to Damascus ; he was an Ans^rite, celebrated 
from bis birth as the posthumous son of the 
martyr of Uhud who was washed by the angels. 
The next act of the rebels was to attack the 
Umaiyids in Medina. To the number of 1,C00 
men they fled to the quarter of Marw^n, the 
oldest and most esteemed head of the family. 
Marw4n sent word of their plight to the Khalifa : 
“ We are being pelted with berries and have no 
good water to drink. Help ! Help ! ” Although 
he made light of the lamentation, Yazld decided 
to send an army at once. Amr b. Said was to 
lead it, but as he had no wish to spill the blood 
of the Quraish (of Medina) on the open field 
he suggested that the command be given to a 
non-Quraishite, whereupon Yazid turned to an 
old and trusty servant of his father, Muslim 
b. Uqba alMurrl. His opinion was that 1,000 
men who could not defend themselves for a 
while were not worth helping, but was ready to 
go all the same, since Yazid explained that he 
could not leave his relations in difideulties. 
Troops were now recruited, and for the full pay, 
with an additional sum of 100 dinars to be paid 
down at once, 12,000 Syrians were mustered.^ 
Meanwhile those besieged in Medina had 
obtained a free retreat and had set out for 
Syria, but MarwWs wife had gone to Tail under 

^ w&m Meed, as tisml, mcwfcly Kalbiies j tb© leader of tb® 

IRttte b. Hfeit.lt, fongkt agaanst tbein on tk© aid© of Iba Zabair, 
Vh&wmdg, p. ^ 
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the protection of the one son of Husain who 
had heen saved at Karbala, and who belonged 
to the few Quraishites who had not taken part 
in the rising. Muslim, on his march to Medina, 
met the fleeing Umaiyids in WMilqurib, He 
was furious against them as it was, and was not 
sorry now to make short work of their chiefs, 
because they, being bound by an oath, would 
give him no answer to his questions, fortu- 
nately Abdulmalik, the son of Marw&n, managed 
to avert his anger ; he was delighted by Abdul- 
malik’s expert counsels and followed them. In 
Dhulhijja, 63, he reached Medina and encamped 
in the Harra to the N. E. of the town. He gave 
the insurgents three days’ time for reflection, say- 
ing that he wished to be able to withdraw from 
them and set out against the hypocrites in Mecca, 
for he was unwilling to shed their blood, as they 
were the roots (of Islam and the kingdom). 
Even after the time of grace had elapsed he 
made still another attempt with fair words, 
which were answered by abuse. The people of 
Medina had protected the exposed north corner 
of their town by a rampart and ditch. Their 
army consisted of four groups, commanded by 
two Quraishites, an Ashjaflte and the Ansfkrite 
Ibn Hanzala, who at the same time had the 
supreme command. 

from this point onwards Abfl Mikhns^’s 
report in Tabari is complemented by traditions of 
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‘Aw&na and others, which do not always 
altogether agree with it. The men of Medina 
marched against the Syrians on the Harra and 
pressed on to the station of Muslim himself, who 
according to one account was seated on 
horseback ; according to another he was borne 
in a litter. But finally they were overcome, 
and a great number of noble Ans&,rites and 
Quraishites fell, amongst them Ibn Hanzala 
with eight sons. The defeat, according to Wahb 
b. Jarir (Tab., 2,4.23) and Samhfidi {Skizzen, 
4,26) was decided by the treason of the Band 
Hdritha, through whose quartern Syrian division 
penetrated into the town and attacked the 
defenders in the rear. Wdqidi gives as the 
date (2,422) Wednesday, 26th or 27th Dhul- 
hijja, 63= Wed., 26th August, 683. The town 
of the Prophet was for three days given up to 
the Syrian warriors and they revelled there to 
their hearts’ content. So say Abd )Mikhnaf 
(2,418) and SamhMl, but ‘Awdna differs. 
According to him on the day after the battle 
Muslim compelled the prominent people of 
Medina to do homage in Qubd, and on this 
occasion executed some ring-leaders, including, 
notwithstanding the protest of Marwdn, a few 
Quraishites and also the Ash 3 qi,‘ite Ma'qU b. 
Sinfm.^ This orderly behaviour on the day 

^ Ma^qil ims, Eke Hm, from Ghatafan, and liad a long-standing 
fnmdalnp witk Mm, but be was angered against bim. “ Tbom mettest 
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after the battle does not asrree with the three 
days’ ravaging of the town. It is hardly to be 
confirmed by the thousand illegitimate children 
who, according to Samhfidl, were said to be bom 
in consequence. Wahb b. Jarir (423, 16f.) 
makes no mention of it either. 

After mastering Medina, Muslim proceeded 
to Mecca, but only got as far as Mushallal, 
where he died with a calm conscience, convinced 
that he had done a work well-pleasing to God. 
He made over his property not to his sons but 
to his tribe and his wife. The command he left, 
much against his will, to the Sakfinite Husain 
b. Numair, because the Khalifa had so ordained 
it. He impressed upon him never to lend an 
ear to a Quraishite. ‘Awflna’s report in Tabari, 
2,424 ff., agrees with Abfi Mikhnaf’s as far as it, 
goes. Abfi Mikhnaf puts the death of Muslim 
at the end of Muharram, 64, but according to 
‘Aw^na and Wfiqidl, Husain was already 
encamped before Mecca in Muharram. 

The statements of the later writers are in 
strange contrast with the picture here sketched 
of Muslim b. Uqba. “Perhaps there was 


m6 in Tiberias wheB tboii earnest back from Yazt<3, and saidst, *We 
bave been travelling a whole month and now have come back empty- 
handed ; when we get home we will renonnee this wicked man and 
do homage to one of the sons of the Mnhi.jira.* What have Ghatafan 
and Ashja* to do with the choosing and deposing of Khalifas ! 1 have 
sworn, if I meet thee in war and have the power, to ent off thy head.*' 
The ftma,,, min 420, 8 does not deserve a qnestion-mark. 
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no one who represented the old time and the 
heathen principle so much as he did. In him 
there was not even a vestige of Muhammadan 
faith, nothing of all that was sacred to the 
Muslims was sacred to him. He held all the 
more firmly to heathen superstition, believing in 
the prophetic dreams, in the mysterious words 
which issued from the Gharqad-bushes, as was 
seen when he offered his services to Tazid. He 
told him that through 1 im alone could Medina 
be brought to subjection, for he had heard in a 
dream the voice from a Gharqad-bush say, 
‘through Muslim.’” Thus Dozy {Histoire des 
Mumlmans d’Espagne, 1, 97 f.), and similarly A. 
Muller, 1,367 : “ Muslim b. Uqba was inspired by 
the same hatred towards Islam, especially against 
the orthodox, as had made Shamir the destroyer 
of Husain. Old and iU as he was, the welcome 
prospect of the long but vainly sought chastise- 
ment of these deadly foes of the whole heathen 
system reinvigorated him for a while. In case 
he did not live to see the end of the campaign, 
there was sent with him as his successor, Husain 
b. Numair, who shortly before had been TJbaidul- 
Iflh’s right hand in Kufa,^ and who felt for the 
mosque of the Prophet and for the Ka‘ba about 
the same r^pect as fc*r two empty shells.” 

1 ti>® 8f imn Hxisaiii h, JsFtimair m Sakini is confused with the 

Kufaito Huittiii h ikmlm at Taadmi, and therdbj the acoount of the 
fitoiMr IS mxm charged. Wm: Shimair, c/* Shi®, p. 70, 
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Because of the Gharqad-hush, which accord- 
ing to Agh., 1,14, he perhaps did not really 
consult, but only saw in a dream,^ Muslim b. 
Uqba has become a heathen incarnate. Inspired 
by deep hatred of the people of Medina, he 
in spite of age and sickness, eagerly sought and 
seized the opportunity to massacre them, '!’he 
old tradition knows nothing of ail this. Accord- 
ing to Tabari, 2,425, he testified on his death-bed 
that what heTaid most value upon was faith in 
AMh and His Messenger. He was not eager 
for the task which Yazld entrusted him with ; 
he was not even very willing to undertake it. 
He had no wish to wreak his vengeance upon 
the town of the Prophet, but tried to spare it 
up to the very last moment. It is even doubtful 
whether he decreed a three-days’ pillage after 
the victory. He compelled it to do homage, but 
not in an unusually disgraceful manner.® He 
was a faithful servant to his master and subdued 
the rebels for him, “ What has Ghataffin to do 
with the question as to who is the rightful 
Khalifa? ” He was glad that for him as a 
Ghatafanite the question did not exist, and he 
left political aspirations to the strivers and in- 
triguers who were lurking in both the holy towns. 
His opinion was that they misused the sanctuary 
and so cancelled its power of inviolability, 

^ Haj i« analogous. Tab.,, 2, 829, 15. 

® As Dos/, 1, |07 takes it Of* on tb« other band Tab., II, 418, 18, 
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and lie acted accordingly with the decision of 
eonvietion. As time went on, the more shocking 
was the sacrilege on his part considered, and 
thus he became the heathen scarecrow which 
Dozy and Mailer make him out to be. 

Dozy, 1,108, spins the thread which he started 
at the (jharqad-bush still further. “ The Syrian 
Arabs had settled their account with the sons 
of the fanatic sectaries who had deluged Arabia 
with the blood of their fathers. The old nobility 
had annihilated the new. Taztd, as representa- 
tiye of the old aristocracy of Mecca, had avenged 
the murder of the Khalifa TTthm&n as well as the 
defeat which his grandfather, Abh Sufy^n, had 
suffered at the hands of the people of Medina 
under Muhammad’s standard. The reaction of 
the heathen principle against the Muslim was 
cruel and relentless. The Anshr never recover- 
ed from this blow ; their strength was broken 
for ever. Their almost desolate town was for a 
time given up to the dogs, and the country to 
the wild beasts, for most of the inhabitants 
sought a new home for themselves far afield, and 
went to the African army. The others were 
much to be pitied, for the Umaiyids took every 
opportunity of letting them feel their hatred and 
their scorn, of mortifying them and making their 
lives a burden ” Mfiller, 1,368 1, adapts himself 
to these conceptions, which are altogether 
distorted and for the most part quite erroneous. 
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Medina had suffered its worst blow when the 
old lawful Khalifate ceased with the murder of 
TJthm&.a and the new one was transferred to the 
provinces ; the present blow did not bring about 
any essential changes. Medina did not become 
desolate, the expelled Umaiyids soon returned, 
to be again expelled later on. It remained, as 
before, a gay town, the seat not merely of pious 
tradition, but also of the moat eminent and refined 
Arab society, and therefore preferred by those 
who wanted to retire from business and live at 
ease, the rendez-vom of singers, musicians and 
parasites. All the pertinent articles of the Kitdh 
al-Aghdnt give proofs of this. The one about Abfi 
Qatifa and that about Ash'ab are perhaps speci- 
ally to be noted, and above all the one about 
Sukaina, the wanton and witty great-grand- 
daughter of the Prophet. Besides, the represen- 
tation is misleading, as if the AnsAr only were 
severely affected by the consequences of the 
battle on the Harra The Ans&r must not be 
simply identified with the people of Medina. 
Medina had long ceased to be their town. They 
dwelt there together with the Muhfijira, who 
were equal to them in numbers and superior 
in strength. Amongst the latter the Quraish 
took first place ; since the year 8 they had 
immigrated in great crowds, and the capital of 
the kingdom became their real home. They 
took part in the rising against Yazldjustas 
21 
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well as the Ans^br. The distinction between 
Islamic and pre-Islamic nobility which certainly 
existed among them was not taken much into 
consideration. Yazld had not a party among 
them at all. He was not the representatwe of 
their old aristocracy even although he belonged 
to it, and in the Hijliz they turned completely 
against him as they had already done against 
his father. The eminent Makhzdm, for example, 
were thorough-going Zubairltes. Even the 
TJmaiyids of Medina were not on the best of 
terms with Yazld; they did not want to fall 
out with the rebels and they coquetted with 
Ibn Zubair, and Muslim b. Uqba had reason 
enough to be angry with them. Yazld had only 
the Syrians on his side, and from them he raised 
an army of a few thousand men, but for an 
unusually high pay. Just as he himself was 
not filled with a desire for vengeance against 
the rebels, but rather sought to win them over 
by kindness and showed them great leniency, 
so his Syrians were not burning for battle 
either. They would have been surprised to 
learn that it was their deep hatred “ towards 
the fanatic sectaries who had flooded Arabia 
with the blood of their fathers ” which had 
provoked them to take up arras. If this was 
the reason, the Iraqites who sprang from the 
Ahl arEidda would have been far more justified 
in hatred of the men of Medina; or was it 
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indeed the case that the Syrians, perhaps the 
Kalb, had suifered most? Dozy rather gives 
rein to his fancy and rhetoric, and by so doing 
has also confused the minds of his successors. 
The plain fact is that the Syrian Arabs, like 
all the rest, had had to adapt themselves to 
Islam, which was indeed far less a matter of 
a religious change than of a political one. 
Even thus the transition might perhaps have 
been at first unpleasant to them, but that was 
soon got over for they derived the greatest 
advantages from it. Islam allowed them to 
participate in its government and laid the world 
at their feet : without Islam they would never 
have reached the position they now assumed. 
Thus they could not always continue to feel 
deeply embittered against those who had helped 
them to their present prosperity. Least of all 
can we speak of their deep hatred against the 
“ orthodox,” as A. Mtilier calls the people of 
Medina. In the teaching of the faith and the 
law and in the customs of public and private 
worship they were absolutely at one with the 
people of Medina, who certainly applied them- 
selves more zealously to religious duties and 
especially spoke more about them, but in 
general were far from being dismal old fellows 
and fanatical sectaries. The modern expression 
“ Orthodox ” may lead to a very perverted 
conception of the relations of the hostile parties. 
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According to our non- theocratic ideas, the con- 
trast was simply a political one, dealing with 
the question, — who ha^. the right to the Khali- 
fate ? The members of the Islamic nobility, the 
sons of the six oldest and most prominent Com- 
panions of the Prophet, like Husain and Ibn 
Zubair, claimed it for themselves and had also 
public opinion and the majority of the Quraish 
on their side. Even the Anshr, just as at the 
mutiny against Uthmhn, must have worked 
for them, from the point of view that it was a 
question of winning back for the old capital 
of the kingdom the dominating position which 
it had lost. There are clues which show that 
the rising in Medina was instigated by Ibn 
Zubair, and Muslim b. Uqba thought it was. 
The Suf yhnids in Damascus were regarded 
as usurpers ; only the Syrians, to defend the 
primacy of their province, held fast- to the 
government which had the power, and did not 
bother about the question of right. This ques- 
tion, which for us is purely political, was for 
theocratic Islam really part of the religion, and 
the claims of the pretenders were supported on 
religious grounds. It was on religious grounds 
that Tazld was declared unworthy of the Khali- 
fate, but in the mouths of the leaders of the 
movement these grounds were only pretexts; 
their real motive was ambition, and greed of 
power/ They wanted to depose Yazid, not 
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because he dran.k wine and amnseG himself, 
but because they hoped for his place. The 
Syrians were so far right in that the question 
of right only seemed to them a hypocritical 
glossing-OTer of the question of might. Also, 
fee reproach of hypocrisy brought by them 
refers to this and this only, a reproach met by 
the op'-posife party by the taunt of profanity. 

For the siege of Mecca in A.H. 64, ‘Aw^na in 
Tab., 2j 424 ff. is the. chief authority. After the 
battle or the Harra “ all Medina ” came to 
Mecca; only a few Quraishites are named (404, 
20; 426, 10; 528,12). Before this the Khaw^- 
rij of Yamhma, under Ifajda b. ‘Amir, had 
already hastened to the help of the Holy House 
against the attack of the Syrians. ^ Husain b. 
Numair arrived before the town in Muharratn, 
64, with the Syrians, and a first battle resulted 
unfortunately for the defenders. On Sunday, 
3rd Eabi I, 64, i.e. Sunday, 31st Octr., 683, the 
Syrians, according to ‘Aw&na, set fire to the 
Ka'ba. 

This latter account of ‘Aw&na is incorrect; 
The Ka‘ba certainly did go on fire at that time, 
and the Holy Stone burst and became black;, 
but it was not the Syrians who caused it. Abb, 
Mikhnaf (528, 17; 529, 4) uses the passive 
and keeps the matter quiet. According to 

* Abft Mikhnaf’s date in Tab., 401 f., ia put too earlj. 0/. Obawarig', 
SO, Sbia, 75. Hacn&aa, 319, 22. 
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WAqidl ( 427 ) one of Ibn Zubair’s people had 
been fetching fire on the point of his lance and 
the wind wafted it towards the Ea'ba. Accord- 
ing to M a dAi nl (Agh., 3, 84) Ibn Zubair himself 
was the unhappy man to whom this happened. 
The verse upon which ‘Aw&,na supports his 
statement does not mention fire, and according 
to Hamttsa, 319, refers to another occasion, 
namely, the siege of Mecca under Hajj&j (Tab., 
2, 844 ff. ; 1642, 3) at which the Syrians did really 
aim at the Ka‘ba, but only with stones. ‘Aw&na 
thus seems to have made an exchange, with 
which, indeed, tendency has something to do. 

The siege lasted till the tidings of Tazld’s 
death, which took place on the 14th Rabi I, 
reached Mecca; according to Whqidi this was 
Tuesday, 1st Rabi II, 64, 27 days ^ after the 
burning of the Ka'ba. On the other hand Abti 
Mikhnaf (529, 7) says it did not take place till 
the 15th Rabi II, and according to ‘Awlma (429, 
18) it even continued 40 days after Tazid’s 
death. The shortest account is the best. Accord- 
ing to ‘AwAna, Ibn Zubair received the news 
first, and the Syrians at first would not belieTe 
it until they had it confirmed from another 
quarter. Husain now negotiated with Ibn Zubair. 
He was willing to recognise him as Khalifa, 

* Kb*, 8. Tbe of.' the week tioes mot-agr«b- wifeli the Aey 

of the for ^ ehoold be read 37, ainoe the bomlng of the 

aoomdiiig to tmnimoizs ku^tfon, had oooiirred cm. the 3rd 

I. 
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faiite de mimx, if he "would annul the bloodshed 
in Medina and Mecca and go with him to Syria, 
so that the seat of government should remain 
there. In the end Ibn Zubair complied with 
the first condition, but did not agree to the 
second, nor could he without ruining himself. 
So the negotiations broke off and Husain 
withdrew. His soldiers seemed to be dishearten- 
ed because, since Tazld’s death, they had no 
longer an Jmhm, and no longer knew for 
whom they were fighting, — so very personal did 
the paying of homage make the conditions of 
the political situation. The Umaiyids of Medina 
are said to have gone with them to Syria 
because they no longer felt secure in the Hij&z, 
but ‘AwAua himself contradicts this (469, 3), 
as well as Wflqidi (467, 10) and Abfi Mikhnaf 
(481, 10). The Umaiyids did not go of their 
own accord, but only when they were driven 
out of Medina by Ibn Zubair. The Continuatio 
Byz. Ar., par. 2i9, also says so ; “ Marwan insi- 
diose ab ipso Abdella ab Almedinae finibus cum 
omnibus liberis vel (sset) suis propinquis 
pellitur. ” 

3. According to Abfi Ma‘shar, W&,qidl and 
Elias NMben us, Tazid died at Huw&rin (near 
Damascus) on Tuesday, the 14th Kabi 1, 64, i.e. 
Tuesday, 11th November, 683.^ As the wrongful 

» Tab., 428, 8 I 488, 14. . The varying accoante 437, 8, and 506, 7 

etroneouBf and the year 68 (468, 15, c/. 412, 0) is a slip. Km 
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heif of the Shalifate, guilty of the murder 
of Husaia and the desecration of the holy towns, 
his memory is a bitter one to the Muslims, but, 
in reality, he was not a despot | he kept the 
sword sheathed as long as ever he dared. He 
brought to an end the long-drawn-out war 
against the Eomans. What he may be re- 
proached with is lack of energy and of interest 
in public aSairs. As a prince, especially, he 
was extremely indifferent to them, and so made 
the struggle to secure to him the succession a 
difflcult matter for his father. He took part in 
the great campaign against Constantinople * in 
A. H. 49 only under compulsion. Later’ on, 
indeed, as Khalifa, he seems to have pulled him- 
self together, although he did not give up his 
old predilections, — wine, music, the chase and 
other sport. In the Oontinuatio, par. 27, it says 
of him; “ Jucundissimus et cunctis nationibus 
regni ejus subditis vir gratissime habitus, qui 
nullam unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sibi 
regalis fastigii causa gloriam appetivit, sed 
communis cum omnibus civiliter vixit.” No 
other is awarded such eulogy ; it comes from 
the heart. 

“You Banl Umaiya, the last of your rulers 
is a corpse in Huwfirin, there at rest for ever. 

wi gireii hf ZrImjI smd Wlqidl at 38 or 39, and by Ihn Kalb! at 86 
jmms Of. KSldeH 1901, pp. 683 1 , ' 

* IWtf p, 428* ' Otto® b© waa iji tb® i|®W be 

eapabl# (Agb., 16, 88)4 
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Fate overtook Yazid with a beaker by Ms pillow 
and a brimming wine-flagon.” So sang Ibn 
ArMa in Khur&s4n (Tab., 2, 488). With the 
death, of Yazid the power of his house seemed 
to collapse everywhere. Even the StatthoMers 
did not support it ; Salm b. ZiM in Ehur^si,n 
and TJbaidullhh b. Zihd in Basra had homage 
paid to themselves, though only provisionally. 
In Syria, indeed, at least in Damascus, the 
successor designated by Yazid was recognised,— 
his very youthful son Muh.wia II. On his 
accession he remitted to “ all the provinces of his 
realm ” one-third of the tribute,* but he died 
after a short reign. According to ‘Awh,na in 
Tab., 2, 468 and Balhdh., 229, 3, he is said even 
to have abdicated before his death, but W&qidl 
in Tab., 677, 1, says nothing about this. The 
story is probably connected with the attempt to 
veil the fact that the older branch of the Umai- 
yid dynasty, the Sufy§,nidSi was wrongfully 
supplanted by the younger, the Marwhnids. 
This attempt also explains how in several old 
records Mullwia II is not included in the list as 
Khalifa at all, but Marw&n follows directly after 
Yazid, just as in the Bible Chronicle the reign 
of Ishbosheth is suppressed and David is placed 
immediately after Saul.® 

^ Byz. Ar., par. 27. It wai cmstomary at an acoesgion to iiave 

SEcti a 

® 0/. Hdldeka in tlie Ipimetmm to MominMia*® edition of Ike 
Coat. Igidor.,-aiidm the 1901, pp. 683 
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Apparently even in Mnltwia II’s lifetime 
there began the Syrian ijistnrbances to which 
we now proceed. They originated trith the 
Qais, who dwelt chiefly in the north of the 
province and in Mesopotamia ' on both sides of 
the Euphrates (Tab., 708. 4), in Qinnesrin, Qar- 
qlsitk and Harr6,n. These alone of all the 
Syrians are said to have refused homage to 
Mufi.wia 11. They were enraged at the prefer- 
ence given to the Ealh through Tazld and his 
son, both of whom had aEalbite mother (Ham^a, 
319, 2 ; 4). Yazid.% maternal uncle, Hassito b. 
MRlik b. Bahdal al Kalbl, had a powerful place 
in the kingdom and was the main pillar of 
Mu&wia II, while his brotbfflr Said was ^tatt- 
holder of Qinnesrin. To be ruled in their own 
town by a Kalbite was beyond the endurance 
of the Qais and they began by expelling him. 
This took place under the leadership of Zufar 
b. Hfkrith alKilftbi (Agh., 17, 111), who had 
previously fought for Ibn Zubair against 
Yazld’s army (Ham., 319, 22). Thus he was a 
Zubairite, and the Qais followed him after Ibn 
Zubair was recognised also in the neighbouring 
Iraq, but Ibn Zubairis party was also making 
progress elsewhere in Syria. Ibn Bahdal alone, — 
this is the usual contraction for Hasshn h. Mtdik 
b. Bahdal — adhered even after Mufiwia li’s death 
to the descendants of his sister. In order to be 
nearer to Damascus, he moved from Palestine, 
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which he administered, to the tJrdunn. On the 
other hand, the Stattholder of Emessa, the well- 
known Nn'mlji b, Bashir alAns^l, recognised 
Ibn Zubair, and likewise also N&til b. Qais 
alJudh^mi, who took possession of Palestine 
after Ibn Bahdal had left it. In the imperial 
capital EahHhk b. Qais alEihrl had hilt in band. 
His conduct was wavering and ambiguous, but 
as he was in danger of falling between two 
stools, he was at last compelled to declare 
decisively for the side of Ibn Zubair. 

Reports vary concerning the progress of 
events up till the bloody decision at Marj BS,hit 
According to *AwS,na in Tab., 2, 468 ff. the 
IJmaiyids who had been expelled from Medina, 
and also the Stattholder UbaiduMh b, Zi&d 
who had fled from Basra, had betaken them- 
selves to Damascus, apparently after the death 
of Mu&wia II. DahhAk, who ruled there, con^- 
cealed his real views, for in reality he inclined 
to Ibn Zubair, but Ibn Bahdal, the head of the 
Kalb and Yemen of the Hmaiyid persuasion, 
drove the fox from his labr. He sent him a 
letter to be read aloud in the mosque, in which 
be recalled the merits of the Hmaiyids, and gave 
Warning against the hypocritical Ibn Zubair. 
Dahhhk did not make the letter public, but the 
messenger, a Kalbite named Nfighida, had, in 
case of this, brought with him a second copy, 
which he now read aloud himself ac the weekly 
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Bervice. Then followed a scene whioh is called. 
®‘ the day of Jairfto.” ^ The Qais and the Kalh 
rose against each other in the mosqna. The 
Umaiyids themseives were on different sides; 
Walid b. Utba b. AM Sufyte approTed of the 
contente of the letter ; Amr b. Tazid b. Hakam 
disapproved. At the close of the service the 
Kalb beat the latter soundly, but Dahh^k, on 
the other hand, imprisoned the brawlers who 
had expressed themselves against Ibn Zubair, 
but they were immediately liberated by the 
Kalb ; Walid b. Utba only had to wait, because 
he had no tribe, till KhMid and AbduMh, 
two younger brothers of Muhwia II, at last 
induced the Kalb to set him free also. The 
next day Dahh&k regretted his action, made 
excuses to the Umaiyids, and agreed to 
go together with them to Jhbia and there to 
treat with Ibn Bahdal concerning the choice 
of one of them as Khalifa. And yet at the last 
moment he turned round again, upon the re- 
monstrances of the Qaisite Thaur h. .Ma‘n 
as-SuJami, and with his followers occupied 
a camp in MarJ Rifthit near Damascus. He 
now openly declared for Ibn Zubair, and the 
majority of the people of Damascus, — and also 

* fifit ** day of lalrdn is not tlie piropsr ternai for What is 
mprrnmti&d as tks mmd 1840) is only a rwlant. JaMh was a 
oM holding wh«r© probably the brawl after the serrioe 
teA piaM, One writ of tb© obkf mosqo© Is called the gat© of JaMia. 
||f, 654 4 
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of the Yemenites amongst them — followed him. 
At his demand the Emirs of Emessa, Qinnesrin 
and Palestine who were in favour of Zubair sent 
him reinforcements. The TJmaiyids betook 
themselves to Ibn Bahdal at Jftbia. They were 
divided ^ ; against the family of the Sufy^nids, 
which till then was the ruling family, stood 
the rest of the very numerous tribe, which, as 
a whole, took the side of its old chief, Marw&n 
b. Hakam. Ibn Bahdal, the agent of the 
minor sons of Yazid, finally let himself be won 
over and declared he had east in his lot with 
Marwhn, but after him were to follow KhMid b. 
Yazid, and then Amr b. Said, whose family then 
also raised claims and had to be paid off. 
Marwhn now marched to Marj B^hit with the 
Kalb of Urdunn, the Sak&sik and Sakfin and 
the Ghass^n. While the hostile armies stood 
facing each other, the Ghass^nid Ibn Abl Nims 
took possession of the town of Damascus and 
assisted Marwfin with money and weapons. 
The battle at Marj E&hit lasted 20 days; final- 
ly the Qais fled with terrible loss. Dahh^k 
fell, and with him 80 nobles who wore a robe 

^ The Umai ya- have ' a, .collateral brsaclii the * Aballt. They them- 
lelves break up into the An^bis and the A*yl-s. The Snfyinids belong 
to the Antois t most of the other families to the A Marw&a b, 
Hakam and his cousin tJthm^n .h- A^a are descended from Abn ^ 
Jkmv b. Said is descended from aTAs. ' ' The' same names with mnimpor- 
taut differences recur in Hmaiya'^ and Abd Umalya, al^As and Abu 
rls. 0/. Agh., 1, 8 1 (84, 10 ) I 10, 1 1 7, 62 5 Tak, 1, mm. 
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of honour (the Qatifa) and drew a pension 
of 2,000 dirhems. 

Beside this account of ‘Aw^na stands that 
of MadMni, Agb., 17, 111. MadMnl says nothing 
of the “ day of Jairdn ” and gives rather a 
different version about Marwfm, but in conclu- 
sion is completely in agreement with ‘Aw&na. 
When Marw&n with the Umaiyids of Medina 
came to Damascus, he was at first won over 
by Dahhfik for Ibu Zubair and consented to 
convey to him in person the homage of the 
Syrians, but Amr b. Said, Ubaidullfth b. Zi&d, 
and the two Sakdnites, MMik b, Hubaira and 
Husain b. Numair,^ prevailed upon him to 
decide to have homage paid to himself. 
When DahhAk heard of this, he turned coat, 
excused himself to the Umaiya and proposed 
to come into J&bia together with Ibn Bahdal 
and in company with him to set about the 
election of a Khalifa, Ibn Bahdal came with 
the people of the Urdunn to Jftbia; Dahh^k 
and the Umaiya, with the people of Damascus, 
set out on the road thither likewise. At the 
last moment, however, Dahh^k was besought 
by the Qaisites: “Thou hast summoned us 
to do homage to Ibn Zubair, the Khalifa recog- 
nised everywhere else, and wilt thou now 
follow this Kalbite to do homage to his 

‘ ‘Aw&na’s aooonnt in Tab,, 2, 474 is somewh<»fc diflerent. Of. also 


*• TMe dow no* quite with /tM pmmiBm. 
Ibn Bahdal wlio is meant is IMlid ii.,Ta3itd* 


Thtf nepiiew ©f 
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against Dahli&k. The latter adTanced to meet 
him at Marj E^hit, and thither also came 
Zufar b. Hiirith and other adherents of Ibn 
Zubair. In the battle Dahh^tk fell and his 
army scattered ; Zufar was saved by two youths 
who sacrificed themselves for him,^ and after- 
wards established himself in Qarqisia. NMil b. 
Qais fled to Mecca. When Nu'm^n b. Bashir 
got the tidings of Marj E&.hit he fled by night 
with wife and child from Emessa, but was pur- 
sued and slain by the Emessaites themselves. 
After this success Marwibn was recognised all 
through Syria. 

WAqidl takes up a sort of intermediate posi- 
tion between Abfi Mikhnaf and ‘Aw^na-Mad^inl, 
and his scattered accounts in Tabari may be 
collected somewhat as follows. As Mu^bwia at 
his death had not wished to name any succes- 
sor (577, 1) homage was paid provisionally in 
Damascus to Dahh^k, until a definite agreement 
of Muhammad’s congregation should be arrived 
at (468). Dahh^bk aimed at getting the rule for 
himself, but was forced by the Quraish to do 
homage to Ibn Zubair (473 f.), and Marw&n 
became subordinate to him. On the advice of 
Husain b. Numair he was about to betake him- 
self to Ibn Zubair before the latter should 
penetrate into Syria (467 f.), when, fortunately, 

^ IK# li thmmgh his own and is doubtless correct, 

gf.AsmuAMwmi 
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UbaidullMi b. ZiSd came to Bamascus and sein- 
foreed the Umaiyids (468) Marwlln now went 
to J4bia to ally himself with Ibn BaMal and 
the YemeniteSj and there he accepted homagie 
for himself as the oldest of the Umaiya, for the 
Syrians would not do homage to a ehildji and 
then maafohed with the Yemenites against 
Damascus. The Qais were defeated at Marj 
Bi>hit at the end of the year 64, suffering greater 
losses than any am^y ever did before (473, 1). 

The chief points on which these Tersions 
differ are the following. — Only in ‘Awina and 
no one else does the ^ day of Jairdn ” occur, 
the day on whidi the exdtement in Damascus 
first broke out. The Hamhsa establishes it 
without doubt (6B6, Y. 4). The ciroumstance is 
there given wrongly by the SchoKon (aebually 
under Muhwia I). Of. on the other hand 667, 
V. 3. Abfi Mikhnaf is the only one who says 
the Umaiyids who were driven out of Medma 
went to Tadmor and were there met by Uhaid- 
ullkh, as opposed to all the others who give 
Damsuscus as the place.^ Now certainly the 
drama of JaMn at nny rate was played in 
Damascus, and there were some Umaiyids pre- 
sent^ but it does not appear from the descri^aon 
that the bulk of the Medinan family were there. 
Marwlni apd Amr b Said are not mention^ and 
do not appear where one expects ^&eIn. In 
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spite of this AbA Mikbnafs account has never- 
theless been erroneously made the general one. 
lor with him Tadmor takes the place not merely 
of Damascus but of JAbia also. He makes the 
paying of homage to MarwAn, which without 
doubt took place at JAbia, happen in Tadmor, 
perhaps because Tadmor, and not JAbia, was the 
capital of the Kalb, 

In particular, the sudden change of MarwAn 
is not mentioned by ‘AwAna ; only AbA Mikhnaf 
and WAqidi say that he was affected by 
the arrival of UbaidullAh, but these two 
deserve the greater credence since in Tab,, 
2,459, MadAin? also agrees with them. 

According to ‘AwAna and MadAini, DahhAk 
was inclined to the side of Zubair from the 
beginning, even if he did not show it openly ; 
AbA Mikhnaf says he was simply Ibn Zubair’s 
Emir over Damascus, but his descendants de- 
clared to WAqidi (473 f.) that this was a false- 
hood, saying that he had preferred to remain 
neutral in order to get to the head of affairs 
himself, and only did homage to Ibn Zubair 
under external pressure, and we may believe 
them. DahhAk, like Muslim b. Uqba, probably 
also maintained under Yazld the position 
which he took up under the old MuAwia, whose 
right hand he was. After the throne fell 
vmsani he became the provisiona,! regent in 
Damascus, but he vras not able to m^nt-Ain 
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his position above the parties, and after long 
hesitation he finally joined the side of the Qms 
and Ibn Znbair. He was forced from his neu- 
tral position especially by his old rival, now an 
opponent all the more dangerous, Masslln b. 
MMik Ibn Bahdal, who had the Kalb behind 
him. The latter for a while alone held aloft 
the Umaiyid standard, particularly by champion- 
ing the rights of the family of Tazid, who 
•were related to him by marriage. The Umai- 
yids of Medina did not join him in this, nor 
did they at first put forward any claimant from 
their midst, as they believed that they would 
have to make their peace with Ibn Ziibair upon 
any terms, good or bad. It was only through 
IJbaidulhkh that they changed their mind, and 
now when the latter pointed out to Marw&n 
that he had not merely the choice between 
the sons of Yazld, who were under age, and 
Ibn Zubair, but ought to have a try for the 
ruling power himself, the only means towards 
that end was to come to an understanding 
with Ibn Bahdal, for he was the only man 
who had eommwd over extensive forces (Tab., 
708, 4). It was for this purptne that the 
conference at J&bia took place, at which 
Bahhfik may even have promised to appear, 
and it brought them to their goal after lengthy 
negotiatkms. It is certainly historical, even 
though Abfi Mikhnaf does not mention it, for 
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without Ibn BaMal simply nothing could be 
done. For 40 days he was the leader in 
prayer at Jitbia, and he was also the real 
conqueror of Marj R^i,hit.^ Thetqihanes, in 

% i ^ / 

A. M. 6176 , says; “xat crwaxPCKTcs oi 3 ‘omffes 
Kttt 01 IlaXctaTtjnj? eiri ttjv Aa/wt<r/co5 ep^owat. 

^ <*>4 ' A- % »/ S rt 

Kai em rov Tctpiua Trpos Atrav enprtfpav 

naXatOTHoys Kut SiSoucri ■)(€ipa^ oegias t<u Mapovap 

s c -> > » > / 

K(u t(rTt»o'tv avrov ap^^/fyov. 

The later writers, especially Dozy, speak 
of a radical hostility between the Kalb and 
the Qais, which is said to have existed since 
time immemorial and cannot be traced to its 
source, but in pre-Islamio tradition there is 
nothing of this to be found. The fact is, the 
hostility did not exist before the capture of 
Syria by the Muslims and the immigration 
thither oi the Qais.® The genealogical distinc- 
tion between the Qudha and the Qais certainly 
was of old j^nding, but it was only now that 
it began to have any rancour. First of all 
the oontrast was intensihed by the fact that 

^ 0/. Ham*, 819, *1 } * Tii© men are either of the party of Bahdal 
01 ^ If "to,! ol 2iihalr/ Bafespedally 658, v, 2-i * If it had not 

been for JlWa hi Jailin'- and Ih& Bididal,- Mirwln- and AhMmalifc 
ircwld lmtB*h©€m of no aooonnt,* 

* CWdiihw {Mkh* i, rightly says the rivalry h 0 tir©©ii 

^ noxfiii mA ionth hxtt arose in Islam. 
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the latter were old mhabitants of Syria and 
the former had newly immigrated there, and 
then more- than ever by the fact that by ties 
of marriage the Kalb were elosely connected 
with the ruling house. Ccmsequeoiily the Qais 
were filled with envy towards them betsiuse 
they thought themselves put into the back- 
ground. It was they who were the or%ina- 
tors of the mischief. After Yazid’a death, when 
Ibn Zubair came into prominence, they joined his 
side, while the Kalb kept loyal to the Umaiya. 
Thus the tribal difEerenoe was amalgamated with 
high politics ; the ethnic groups were substanti- 
ally, if not altogether, overshadowed by 
the political parties which originally were in- 
dependent of them. At Marj B&hit, according 
to old songs on the theme, there fought under 
Dahhl,k for Ilm Zubair, the Sulaim, the Amir 
(Hawhzin) and the Dhubihn (Ghatafhn), none 
but tribes belonging to the group of the Qais. 
For MarwAn, under Ibn Bahdal, there fought the 
Kalb and the QbassUn, the Sakfin and the Sak- 
sak, the Tanfikh, the Taiyi and the Qain. GRbis 
group whree nucleus was formed by the Kalb,^ 
the chief tribe of Qud^, was mther more mixed; 
it is occasionally designated by the collective 

^ SftMn (of Ktada) war© reckoned m belonging to tlsena (T&b-i 
475, t) j Use aird Tsdji ssim wmm dloselj related te thoia (484| 

13) ; the Gbawia (ot Ami) wem the ' old mling tribe ol the Sjoriaa 
At&Im* In Hain,| 71, v, 8, the Eadb are callwl l^hlib, If the Sohellcm m 
©oned#* 
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mme of the Yemen, but the subordination of 
the Qud&a under the Yemen is not old, and the 
Yemen in Syria had not all Joined with the 
Kalb. The battle of MarJ Ei,hit decided for the 
Kalb j-'jftunst the who were twlee oi' ':nriGe 
as strong, but .it did not put an end to the strife 
bet wee .u and Kalb, since ibe Q&is baa to 

take vengeance for their many siain. It was 
only now that the deep and enduring bitterness 
crept in, whicii Dozy, quite unhistorically, con- 
siders an original phenomenon and traces back 
to time immemorial. Every time it was calmed 
down, the blood-hatred broke out again, and 
kept the hostility active long after the political 
motives were vanished and forgotten. The 
battle of MarJ R&hit is to blame for it ; there 
its fatal significance is to be found. It brought 
victory to the Umaiyids, and at the same time 
shattered the foundations of their power. 

Marw^ received homage in JAhia on Wed- 
nesday, 3rd Dhulqa'da, 64= Wednesday, 22nd 
June, 684. After the battle of MarJ K&hit (at 
the end of 64) there followed a second homage 
of a more general and ceremonious character at 
Ik^masous in Muharram, 65«=July or August, 
684. 

Without merit or will of his own, MarwAn, 
by his expulsion from Medina, reached the 
throne in Damascus. This has Justly seemed 
astmiishing to the Continuator Byz. Arab, ; — 
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4, According to Tabari, 577, 17, Marw^n 
died in Bamad&n, the actual date, according to 
676, 16, being the 1st of the month ; according 
to Elias Nis. on Sunday, 27th Bamad&n, 
65(=Sunday, 7th May, 685). In Tab., 677 f., his 
age is given as anything between 61 and 81. 
Theophanes says he reigned nine months ; Tabari 
says nine or ten months. In the Oontin. Byz. 
At., par. 29, it says he died after a year full of 
struggles. I add these struggles to those of 
his son and successor Abdulmalik, as they are 
only the beginning and it is not everywhere easy 
to draw an exact dividing Hue.* 

The great struggle was against Ibn Zubair, 
at least against the provinces which had recog- 
nised him and in which his officials ruled.® The 
situation then was just as it had been after the 
murder of U thnuin ; Syria alone stood opposed 
to the whole of the rest of the Islamic world, only 
the ruler of Syria was not quite so sure of this 
province as Muslwia was then. After Marj 
R&hitj Palestine and Emessa went over to the 
winning side without more ado, and Qinnesrin 
also surrendered, but on the Euphrates the Qais 
held out defiantly, their leader being Zufar b. 
HArith in Qarqisia. In spite of this, Marwfto 
and Abdulmalik appear from the beginning as 

^ In Tab*, 65^ 14 j 67s, 9; 7(B, 4, the divi4%g line ./iS ' 
^ecM?nSy, but wipwagly. 

® l«p KhiiiAilii i 5 f. T4bn SSI ff* «ad- Oliapi 8. 
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assailants of Ibn Zubair, who indeed was possibij 
more concerned with internal dispeace, especially 
In Iraq.^ 

It was in Marwan’s time that Egypt was 
taken, and an attack of Ibn Zubair^s younger 
brother, Mus‘ab, on Palestine repulsed ® ; also an 
attempt to gain Medina was made, but failed.® 
Marw&n sent UbaiduMh b. 7AM. to Mesopotenua 
in order to be the first to advance over this 
stepping-stone towards Iraq, which was torn by 
religious and political factions. He is said to 
have promised him the Stattholdership over all 
the land he was to seize, and to have sanctioned 
a three-days’ pillage of Kufa (Tab., 678 ; 642). 
At the beginning of this campaign, when Ubaid- 
ull&h was still stationed at the Euphrates bridge 
of Manbij, there took place the massacre of 
the Shiites of Kufa under Sulaimfkn b. Surad 
at Eesaina, through Husain b. Numair, next 
in command to Ubaidull^, on Friday, 24(th. 
Jum&diH,66=Efiday, 6th January, 685 (Tab.. 559, 
4.20). Ubaidull&h was then held up for nearly 
a year by struggles with Zufar and the Qais.^ 


^ Gf. for smbsequent ev 6 at$ Obawarig, pp. 32 ff. j Sbla, pp. 72 ft, 

» WSqidi, 467, 10 j Abb Misbaaf, 481 j ‘Aw^taa, 676. This was effect, 
od by Amr b. Said before Marw^a had had hooaage paid to his son, 
according to Anon, Ahlw,, 164, 17. 

» ‘Awlnaj 678 1 5 642 j Anon. Ahlw. , 156, 2j 180, 2. - According to 
BQntaiba, 201, HajjSj's father was concerned in it. 

* Tab , 643. Van Gelder (Mnchtar, p, 162) declares this to be 
false, without snffident grounds, 

24 
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MaiMnl, again, does not agree (Agh. 17, 161, 
26), bat puts it considerably later. 

Tbe time at which Abdulmalih first took the 
field against Mus'ab was, according to the Arabs 
and Eiks,^ the summer of 689 A.D. or 69/70 
A.H. His camp, the mastering- ground of his 
army and the starting-point of his operations, 
was Butnfin Habib in the district of Qinnesrin, 
in this as well as the following years.^ The 
corresponding camp of Mus'ab was BAjumaira 
near Takrit.® These were boundary stations 
on the great road from Syria to Iraq. Meso- 
potamia was an intervening region, but more 
in the power of Mus'ab than of Abdulmalik, 
for even the Qais on the Euphrates adhered 
toMus'ab. In order that the Eomans should 
leave him in peace, Abdulmalik had agreed to 

. ^ Id Theopliaiies tise ord^r of tlia Arab evente in tbese' years is 
80 fearfully confused that we can only' make ' use of bis acc»uiits of 
ZiM (Ibn 2.) Ilukb^r, Said (Ibn S.) and Mus^ab, after diYesling tibem 
of tb© ebronology. 

• Tbe account that Abdulmalik was in Butulu witb tb© army as 
early as A.H. 67 contradicts tbe inreceding aooouiit that that year b© did 
not go into ttie field because of a famine. Bufcain is only mentioned 
b#r© m a peg upon which to bang tbe anecdote that at that time in tbe 
army tbe name Muddy Butnin arose on aorount of tbe rain wbicb fell 
after ft.© drought. The reason, for the api^llation must .have been, 
chronic rather than acute, as in tbe case of Drecfe-^Harburg ' in tb© 
of Mneburg. 

® According to Ylqfit, 1, 664, Abdfnlnalik used to spend the 
winter In Butufin, lfiii*ab in Maskin. Maskln has about tbe same 
importance from a geographical and military point of Tiew as 
Biimnaira. Of, BslAdb., 140, 8. . 
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mate them great concessions,^ but now he 
was threatened in the rear by Amr b. Said, 
who rose dp in Damascus to establish his claim to 
the Khalifate, which had been acknowledged at 
the treaty of J4bia and then cancelled by a 
breach of faith. Abdulmalik was compelled to 
turn round and deal with this danger. He 
let the sword have full play and slew his 
enemies (Tab,, 806) — Amr, indeed, was slain by 
his own hand, in a treacherous and horribly cruel 
manner. Tradition (Tab., 783 f., 796. Anon. 
Ahlw., 260) pfaces these events partly in the 
year 69, partly in 70, but we must not therefore 
make the mistake of thinking they belong 
together and fall into the same summer. 
Tradition is also uncertain as to how far Abdul- 
malik had already got on his march to the 
north-east. According to W4qidl in Tab., 783, 
and according to Elias, he turned back again 
from Ain Warda, i. e., Eesaina ; but according 
to W^idi in Tab., 796, he had not yet proceeded 
past Butn&n Habib. ‘Awfkna seems to take 
the latter view also (Tab., 783 f.) According 
to binn, Abdulmalik was on the march against 
Zufar b. Hftrith in QarqlsiV but had to 
abandon it because Amr b. Said, who had 
accompanied him as far as ButnAn, had decamped 

^ QbUinger Bachrichten, 1901 , p, 428 . 

® In Hamisa, 658, t. ©, it is mentioned m m attack of tke Qaii 
npon' Bntnin, tlie repulse of wkicli was due to tii© Kalb. 
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secretly by night with some others to Damascus, 
and had taken possession of the town. Yaqdhl, 
2, 321 f. has a similar account. 

The next year 70/71, ».<?. summes of 690, the 
campaign was repeated. The two great anta- 
gonists did not reach each other this time either. 
Abdulmalik instigated a rising of the Bakr or 
Eabia, the so-called Jufriya, in Basra, while 
Mus'ab kept the field (Tab., 798-803). Two 
partisans took part, each on his own account, 
in the feud against Mus'ab and Zufar, not so 
much from love of Abdulmalik as out of hatred 
to the latter, — the noble Ubaidullfih b. Hurr 
al-Ju‘fi of Kufa (Tab., 305. 388 fE. 765 ff.) and the 
fierce UbaiduMh b. Zifid h. Zabyfin alBakri 
of Basra (Tab., 800, 807-10. BAthlr, 4,266, 268. 
Agh, 11,62), 

The result was ml. “Abdulmalik marched 
against Mus^ab, who was encamped in BAjumaira, 
as far as ButnAn,— at a very respectful distance 
->and then the winter came on and both turned 
back home” (Tab., 797). One might be dubious 
as to whether this were not an erroneous repeti- 
tion of what already happened in the year 69/70. 
The rising of the Jufriya which Tabari mentions 
under A.H. 71 (cf. 813, Ilf.) is said to have already 
taken place, according to 798, '5 in A. H. 70. 
WA^idl, in 'Dib., 805, seems to place it at the 
same time as the rising of Amr b. Said in 
Damascus ; in any case he makes the campaign 
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in 70/71 (Tab., 813) not an intermediate one but 
the last and decisive one. 

Thus there would be altogether only two cam- 
paigns to be accepted, but that is not sufficient. 
This is the result, as we shall see, of reckoning 
backwards, but it is also the result of direct evi- 
dences. Mus'ab, in a contemporary verse (Agh., 
17, 162 ; MasMl, 5, 241), is addressed as follows : 
“ Tear after year thou art in B^jumaira ; thou 
marchest with us into the field and dost nothing.” 
In another verse (Tab., 1038, 4) mention is made 
of B&jumair&t in the plural, «.<?., the plural of the 
time, not of the place. Mad^ini (Agh., 17, 161 f.) 
speaks expressly of three campaigns in three 
successive years. According to him Abdulmalik 
was advised to give himself now a year’s rest, 
after being two years in the field, and in fact 
to content himself with Syria and leave the 
accursed Iraq to Mus'ab, but he did not do so, 
and the third year decided in his favour. 

It was the summer of 691, A. H." 71/72. 
Abdulmalik spent it mostly in the subjection of 
Mesopotamia. After a lengthy siege Zufar b. 
Hflrith capitulated in Qarqisia, and his son 
Hudhail had to render forced military service.^ 
An exhaustive report of this is found in B Athir, 
4,?75 ff., where there is mention also of an 
earlier indecisive battle of Ab&n b. Uqba b, 

» Anon. AMw,, 24^ 17 S. 'BAtbfr, 4, 26$, In A, If. 

6178 tk© taking of Oiroesinm Is put in a wrong oonnoofelon. 
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Muait, Stattholder of Emessa, against Qarqisia. 
According to it, Zufar was not humbled before 
the army of the Kalb and Qud9.a, but joined 
the Khalifa entirely of his own accord. This is, 
of course, a boastful flight of the Qaisites, by 
which they sought also to mitigate their own 
humiliation. Besides Qarqisia, however, there 
was also Resaina to subdue, where TJmair b. 
Hub^b was maintaining opposition,' and after 
that ISTisibis, where the so-called “ cudgel - 
bearers,” — a, remnant of Mukht^r’s adherents 
bad till then held out. They surrendered and 
were enrolled in the army.® 

The season was already far advanced when 
at last a decisive encounter took place between 
Abdulmalik and Mus'ab. The place was the 
monastery of the Oatholious, between Maskin, 
where Abdulmalik encamped as Mu^wia had once 
done, and B^jumaira, the headquarters of Mus'ab 
(Tab., 805). The month was the first or second 
Jum^fb, but it is doubtful whether the year 
is A.H, 71 or 72 (Anon. Ahlw., 8. Tab., 813) 
Wfbqidi and Elias say 71, and the others 72,® and 
the latter date, regarded from the point of view 

‘ Barliebr,, ©d. Bedjan* 111 : ** Hubab is, of oottrs©, Iba Habab.** 
0/.BAth!r, 4,254 

® Mastai, 5, 241* 0/. Agb., 5, 155* 8, ^3. 11/ 0 5 md Bhia, p, m 
aX} 84a»S, 

^ Thm M&dfiiiit, ia Tab., 813 (1466,9) aad Agb., 17, 161,* Iba 
KaM from his graadfai^er aad 4bt , Mikkmi la ' Xaoa.,;' : 26, md 
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of what has been already said, is proved correct 
from the fact that Abdulmalik’s victory in Iraq 
was followed by the sending of HajjS.j to the Hijfe, 
which without any doubt falls in the year 72/73.^ 

About the course of the battle there 
are several reports, or more properly com- 
pilations of reports, whose relation to each 
other has given rise to an unusual amount 
of discussion. Ahlwardt has compared the 
report of the historical work published by him 

a part of BalMhuri’s Kitdb alAshrdf— with. 
that of Ibn Athir (4,263 ff.) and found that the 
latter has borrowed large portions from the former, 
Nold eke has contradicted him, perhaps with the 
idea that here, as in other cases, we shall get the 
best result with Tabari as the source of Ibh 
Athir. Brockelmann proved that this is not 
possible, but after the appearance of the relative 
series of Tabari, which Noldeke was not yet 
acquainted with.® By it, however, the question 

^ la sapport of 71 w© can of course refer to the account of 
Madam! in Tab,, 813, that the battle was on Tuesday, 13fch Jumld^ I or 
11. MadMni names also the year 72, but in that year the 13th JnmUdl 
I or n did not fall on a Tuesday, but on the other hand the 13th 
Jum&d^ II of the year 71 was a Tuesday. In spite of this it seems to 
me impossible and in contra»diction to the well-authentioated facta to 
reduce the three Iraqice campaigns k> two, and then to allow two 
whole years to intervene between the taking of Kufa^ which wbm the 
result of the battle at the monastery, and the taking of Mecca. I shall 
return to this point. 

* Anon, Ahlw,, Vorrede, pp. xii | GdUinger Gel Am^ 1888. 
p. IIC^ I BrcN3kelnminn*fl jOiiWftdiMofn akcv das FcrMItiwa t?#a Ihn 
m Tahari (Sirassb*, 1890), pp. 44 f. 
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is only partly decided in favour of Ahlwardt. 
It is necessary, in fact, to take into considera- 
tion a further report, which Ahlwardt, NSldeke 
and Brockelmann have overlooked,— that of 
Agh.,.17, 161 fE., which in its contents stands 
very near to that of the Anonymous Writer, but 
yet is not dependent upon it, and is compiled 
hy Zubair b. Bakk&r. The following is then 
obvious, — ^Ibn Athlr does not follow Tabari 
exclusively, but had just as little knowledge of 
the Anonymous Work as of the Article of the 
Kitdb alAghdnt In the points which he has in 
common with those two, he agrees now more 
with Ihe one, and again more with the other, 
but always with such formal variations as 
exclude a direct borrowing. Sometimes (not 
considering of course the part borrowed from 
Tabari), he has even an item extra in the 
contents over both, for example in the stoiy 
of the ground of hostility of Ibn Zabyfbi 
towarcU Mus'ab. He appears, therefore, to Imve 
iffied another compilation which indeed went 
back mostly to the same sources.^ The authors 
quoted are, in the Anonymous Work and in the 
iUAghdnt, partly the same as in Tabari, 
but he still cites Wf^[idi and owes to him his 


^ A proof oaaxiot he gi?eii Ime, jiiice 

imlj ft Iteiay and boI & higtorioe^ \Te. 

ootenoten' ei OmiHeMms wiili oadi 
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main report, which with slight interraptwns 
continues from 804 j, 15 to 808,2. 

Historically important differences do not 
frequently occur. The time before the battle, 
while the armies lay opposite each other a short 
distance away in Maskin and Bfijumaira, was 
employed by Abdulmalik in entering into corres- 
pondence with the enemies’ camp, Just as in a 
similar situation MuAwia had done before from 
the same spot. The men of Iraq had no desh^ 
for battle, as the verse quoted on page 191 shows. 
They had never been used to discipline and 
obedience, and the frightful party-struggles of 
the last years had not improved them. Politi(»l 
and military loyalty were absolutely unknown 
to them ; they would have liked to change their 
Emir every day, as a girl her suitors (Agh., 162, 
17. BAthlr, 266,23). It was represented to 
them that they were fighting not merely for Ibn 
Zubair and his brother, but for the indepen- 
dence of Iraq, and that ibey must not let ike 
hungry Syrians get into their rich and luxuriant 
land, but that was of no avail (Tab., 806- BA., 
266 f. Anon., 34). His best troops, under 
Muhallab, had been obliged to forsake Mus'ab 
in order to protect Basra from tiie Khawlndj.^ 
Amongst the men of Basra whom he had with 
him, there were the more than doubtful Babki, 
whose rising he had had to quell the year b^ore 

>lM)ail,80e. BA., 8661. Anco., 14. 01>»w4d» pf. 86 ft 
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(Tab., 807 f. Agh., 162). The greater part of his 
army he had brought with him from Kufa, 
wheace he had started (Tab., 804 ; 807. BA., 
264 f.). The sympathies of the men of Kufa 
were not on his side, and on his own part he 
was only summoned of necessity by the nohle 
party to help them against Mukht^ix; while 
many hated him because he had freely spilt the 
blood of Mukht&r’s adherents. Thus Abdui- 
malik had an easy game to play. He applied 
his lever to the Kufaites. Contemporary verses 
(Anon., 11 f.) which are preserved to us express 
apprehension of the perfidy of the men of Kufa, 
and the leaders of the army who were worked 
upon by him, so far as they are mentioned by 
name, were Kufaites only (An., 18, 21-23 ; 27, 14). 
33x6 district of Ispahan which he promised to 
more than one as a reward for their treachery 
(Anon., 13, 32) belonged to Kufa and was admin- 
istered by Kufaites. Mus‘ab could not make 
up his mind to deal drastically with the traitors 
with whom Abdulmalik was in correspondence, 
and in spite of warnings let them remain in 
their posts. The man who had warned him and 
advised him to put them to death was Ibr^diim 
b. Ashtar, the conqueror in the battle on the 
Kh&sdr. He had delivered the letter which he 
got from Abdulmalik to Mus^b unopened, with 
tli6 lemmrk that sdl the leadens had probably got 
thdr letters as well as he, but had kept them to 
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themselves. He was the only faithful man of 
Kufa and at the same time by far the most 
prominent one, a welcome phenomenon in such 
an environment, the worthy son of his father, 
the conqueror of Siffin. His fall, at the very 
beginning of the encounter with the enemy at 
the monastery of the Catholieus, decided the 
defeat of Mus'ab. ‘Attfib b. Warqii, gave way 
with the cavalry ; the rest of the chiefs or tribe- 
leaders impudently refused obedience to the 
field- marshal and did not lead their troops into 
battle at ail. Mnally he was left almost alone 
on the field of battle, which strange situation 
itself makes the battle famous. One needs no 
knowledge of tactics and strategy to understand 
its course. After his son, — a mere boy, for the 
father was only 36, — had fallen before his eyes 
he himself, already bleeding from many arrow- 
wounds, was laid low by the Thaqifite ZMda b. 
Qud^ma of Kufa with the shout, — “ This is the 
vengeance for Mukht&r ! ’* UbaiduMh b. Zifid 
b. ZabyS.n severed the head from the body. 

After this not very honourable victory 
Abdulmahk marched into Kufa, received the 
homage of 'the tribes and appointed his officials 
over the newly subdued provinces.^ He camped 
40 days in Nukhaila, at the same spot as Mu&wia 
had before encamped with the Syrian army. 


^ Wox Kliurllsla 6/,,:jbL0r8 aad ia Olmp. 8 , 
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Daring this time also he sent b. Yi&snf 

to the Eijiz against Ibn Zubair. So says 
Haitham b. Adi in the Anonymous Work, 18jl) 
with whom W^idi agrees. He says in Tab., 
830 and An., 38 that after the fall of Mus'ab 
Hajj4j was despatched to Mecca with 2,000 
Syrians, and this in JumMS., i.e., in the very 
month of the battle at the monastery, or a month 
later, since the name covers two months. The 
year he gives as A.E. 72. He cannot, indeed, 
do otherwise because the siege of Mecca, accord* 
ing to him, did not begin till late in the year 72 
and lasted well into the year 73. But how then 
can he antedate the battle in question in the year 
71? From the fragments of him which are 
preserved to us this riddle cannot be read. The 
close connection of the events in Iraq and in the 
Hijhz is indisputable, and therefore so also is 
the year 72 as the date of the fall of Mus'ab. 

Hajjhj did not advance upon Mecca by the 
straight road, according to W&qidi, but first 
went to TMf, where he arrived in Sha‘bhn, and 
stayed several months.* From there he had 
frequent skirmishes with the adherents of Ibn 
Zal»ur(m the plain of Arafa, m which he almost 
always g^med the victory. He next s»ked 
permission from the Khalifa to attack the holy 
town itself, and at the same time asked for 

i Mum, S, m Ansa. AUw., 13S 
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murder of Utlimfin and could not be again made 

the centre-point of the political life. Doubtless 

this was Ibn Zubair’s intention, an intention be 

was bound to have from the kind of movement 

through which he was brought to the front. 
At tL same time he put forward the holy 
character of his Khalifate by not leaving the 
sanctuary in which he had taken refuge, even 
when the world was open to him. But the 
result was that in the Fitna which is called after 
him, he himself was quite in the background ; 
the struggle turned round him nominally, but 
he took no part in it and it was decided without 
him. Even in Arabia itself he had for years less 
influence than the Kharijite Najda (Tab,, 73»,8. 
Ohawarig, pp. 29 ft.). EinaUy he was located in 
the building where he kept himself in hiding, 
and dragged forth, and so the great Eitna was 
ended and the JamAa again restored. 


See above, pv 164. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Eiest MiiawANiDS. 

The storms in Iraq did not cease, however, 
with the termination of the long warfare against 
Ibn Zubair ; as we shall see, they lasted through- 
out almost the whole reign of Abdulmalik. 
In Syria too, the quarrels of the Qais and the 
Kalb caused further unrest. To be sure, 
Zufar b. H4rith in Qarqisi^L had laid down his 
arms in the year in which Mus‘ab fell, but that did 
not put an end to the tribal feud which out- 
lasted the great war. In order to deal with it 
in its proper connection we must go back to 
MarJ R4hit (Agh., 11, 61, 31). In this savage 
battle the Qais suffered most heavily, and 
according to Arab ideas they were bound to 
make good their losses from the conquerors; 
they had their revenge to seek, and it was they 
who were the aggressors, while the Ealb only 
retaliated. On the side of the Qais the princi- 
pal part was taken by the Amir and Sulaim, 
along with the Ghanl and the BAhila,^ as far as 
these tribes had settled in Northern Syria and 
Southern Mesopotamia, on both sides of the 

1 B AtMr, 4, 266, 10, 16 ; 268, 18; 17 5 260,24. Ib266,10 

read A'tiir as 266, 15. 
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Euphrates. On the side of the Kalb were the 
rest of the Q,ud4a,* but only the Kalb seem to 
have gone into action. The sources of the single 
and sometimes widely separated “days” in 
which the tedious feud ran its course are con- 
temporary songs and tales connected with them, 
which are preserved to us in Ibn Athir and 
the Kitdh-al-Aghdni, in the Mamma and in 
MadMni. The accounts are mostly quite reliable 
though partly without connection and ehrono- 
i(^y, but there are threads to be grasped which 
enable us to arrange them in tolerable order. 

The feud, according to Agh., 20, 120 ff., was 
begun by Zufar b. H^rith al-Kii&bl in Qarqisia, 
the leader of the ‘Amir, making a sudden attack 
upon a settlement of the Kalbites in Musaiyakb 
and killing 20 of their men. The Kalb, headed 
by Humaid b. Huraith b. Bahdai,* retaliated by 
slaughtering 60 Numairites who lived amongst 
them in Tadmor. Thereupon Zufar is said to 
have murdered 500 or even 1,000 Kalbites on 
the day of Iklll, and after this feat to have got 
off scatheless into safety at Qarqisia, Humaid 
being unable to reach him. In another place 
(122, 17 ff.)» however, the attack of Iklil is 
ascribed not to Zufar but to TJmair b. Hub4b, 
the leader of the Sulaim, who certainly from 

* la mm erf Zalat^s verses ia BMhir, 256, IS tiie Qiidfat ar e already: 

* With wlioiici the ScMoKoa to Haialsa ocmfiwctt kim, 668, v. 2, 
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that time appears as the real avenger of the 
Qais against the Kalb. Zufar was withdrawn 
from the bloodrfeud in the desert by the great 
struggle between Syria and the Iraq for the 
Khalifate, being first exposed to the attacks* of 
Abdulmalik, which he withstood, as we have 
seen, for several years, as warden of the marches 
for Mus'ab, on whom he depended. 

The entrance of Umair affords a chronologi- 
cal starting point, for in the battle on the Khhzir 
he was in the Syrian army and not till then 
did he join Zufar, i.e., not before the year 67. 
Quite a number of “days ” are given on which 
he wreaked vengeance, named after different 
places of the Samhwa. At Eiahba, Humaid on 
his swift steed had a narrow escape from him, 
and the Kalb, who dwelt within the area of his 
raids, at last left this district and emigrated far 
a while to Palestine into the Ghor. 

Then Umair also went back over the 
Euphrates and settled with his Sulaimites 
on the Khaboras. It was through this that the 
Christian Taghlib, whose settlements there extend- 
ed as far as the Tigris and beyond it, came into 
contact with the Qais, and they approached 
Zufar with the request that he should command 
the Sulaim to vacate the Khaboras, as they had 
taken the liberty to encroach and had caused 
friction. Zufar did not see his way to this, and 
so a feud arose between the Taghlib and the 
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Sulaim. Zufar did what he could to allay it, 
he did not want to drive the Taghlib into the 
arms of the Syrians, but Umair, that author of 
misfortune, did the very opposite. He got 
round Mus'ab, represented to him that the 
Xaghlib, being Christians, were under suspicion 
of sympathy with the Syrians, and managed to 
get permission to act against them in the name 
of the government of Ibn Zubair and to give 
free course to his hostility. At M4kis or M4ki- 
sln he committed great slaughter amongst them. 
With this the report of Agh., 20,120 £F., breaks 
off, but the continuation is found in BAthir, 
4,255 ff. and Agh., 11,61 f . ; 61 f. We learn that 
Zufar also was dragged into the ‘ struggle al- 
together against his will. Many surprise attacks 
and encounters followed, the scenes of them, 
also mentioned in the songs of Akhtal,^ being on 
the KhAbor and the Balikh, on the Tharth4r and 
in the region of the Tigris The Taghlib mostly got 
the worst of it, but near Hash&k on the river 
TharthSr, which flows into the Tigris from the 
south, not far from Takrit, they certainly were 
the victors^ slew Umair in A.H. 70 and sent his 
head to Abdulmalik at Damascus. But then 
Zufar, fin d in g himself compelled to take up 
the revenge for Umair, dealt the Taghlib a 
severe Mow near the town of Kuhail on the 


*■ lirMXMtibmaUatotakembicoiuddenticmQuidml, eABartA. 
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Tigris and executed 200 prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands. The great events of the years 
71 and 72, the scene of which was Mesopotamia, 
then put an end to the bloody minor war and 
saved the Taghlib. 

The feud between the Kalb and the Qais, 
however, afterwards broke out again at another 
place, of. Hamftea, 260 £F.; Mad&ini,^ 14, 86 ; Agh., 
17, llSfif. ; Y&qdt, 1, 739. Humaid b. Huraith 
b. Bahdal, the former leader of the Kalb in the 
war with Umair,® seized the opportunity to 
make the Fazfira in Arabia proper, — their head- 
quarters lay to the east of Medina, — atone for 
the offences, on the Euphrates, of the Sulaim and 
‘Amir, whom he could not luirm. These Fazftra 
had hitherto taken no part in the feud at all, 
but they also belonged to the great group of the 
Qais, and some of them, members of its old 
princely house who had taken up their domicile 
in Kufa, had at any rate lent Zufar and Umair 
their assistance (BAthlr, 4, 268, 19 f.). Humaid 
got KhMid, son of the Khalifa Tazld, whose 
grandmother was a Kalbite, to prepare for him 
a patent in the name of Abdulmalik, commis- 
sioning him to collect the cattle-tax from certain 
tribes. As plenipotentiary of the government 

1 The translatioii in Frejtag leaves ranoli to be desired. 

®' Ibu Habib in Madiin! wroBgly names Ms father Haraith inat«d 
of Mm } on the other hand see - Ham., 260, v. 2} Agh., 17, p. 113 at the 
bottom, and 114, 
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he then marched through the desert with a 
gigantic following of the Kalbite clans Abdwudd 
and ‘Ulaim, and let the Paz&ra, who were his 
real objective, feel his power. On trifling pre- 
texts he perpetrated dreadful acts of violence 
against them ; several were wounded and killed, 
particularly at a place called ‘Ah. Those con- 
cerned now carried their complaint to Abdul- 
malik, who thought he did enough in giving 
them recompense in money for the blood that 
had been shed. They took the money, but with 
it purchased weapons and horses and equipped 
themselves for a campaign of vengeance. They 
then surprised a camp of the Kalb near the 
Wells of Ban4t Qain in the SamStwa, and killed 
19 men of the Abdwudd and 50 of the Ulaim. 
Abdulmalik was very angry at this and ordered 
his stattholder Hajj&J to exact compensation 
from the PazSira, whereupon the two chief 
offenders averted the impending disaster from 
their people by voluntarily giving themselves 
up, and the Kalbite had to be satisfied with 
their execution. The attack of Banfit Qain is 
the most celebrated “day” in the whole feud 
between Qais and Kalb. Hajifij was already 
stattholder of Medina when it took place (A 73 
and 74i),andthecauseof it, na'aiely, the massacre 
at ‘Ah, cannot be placed much earlier.^ The 


* Of coarse it is not absolnteij impossible for it to bav© happened 
in the period before the restoratioa of the as Itm Hahib ^gifes 
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supposition found in all the versions of the 
narrative that the two hostile brothers Bishr 
and Abdulaziz, sons of Marw&,n, were in Damas- 
cus on the day of Ba,nkt Qain and even after- 
wards, is therefore erroneous ; the one had long 
been stattholder of Kufa, the other stattholder 
of Egypt. They might at most have been for 
a time on a visit to the court. 

The feud between the Sulaim and the Tagh- 
lib had yet another sequel when the dispute over 
the Khalifate was ended and peace had long 
been restored in the realm ; of, Agh,, 11, 69 ff. ; 
BAthir, 4, 261 ff. The poet Akhtal stirred it 
up again by boasting at the coui-t of Abdulmalik 
of the prowess of his clansmen the Taghlib, 
to the Sulaimite Jahhfif b. Hukaim, who had 
himself under Umair taken part in the fights 
against the Taghlib. JahhM then did exactly 
the same as the Kalbite Humaid had done 
before. He contrived to get a patent made out 
for himself by which he was appointed tax- 
collector in the district of the Mesopotamian 
Taghlib and Bakr, in which ofidcial capacity, he 
started for Mesopotamia with a considerable band 
of Qaisite cavalry. On the way he disclosed to 
them his real intention, namely, to spill as much 
Taghlibite blood as possible, and concluded with 
the words: “You have the choice between hell, 

it in Madain!. But Dozy, 1, 1^, is qnifc© wrong in putting the day 
of Ban^t Qain into Mnawia’s time. 
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if you follow me, and disgrace if you dont,” 
They preferred hell to disgrace and followed 
him, surprised the Taghlib in A.H. 73 at Bishr 
(or Rahhb) and made fearful havoc among them. 
In this attack they also killed a son of Akhtal 
and captured him himself, but let him go 
because they took him for a menial. After this 
Jahh&f fled into the territory of the Romans. 
On the intercession of the Qaisites, Abdulmalik 
permitted him to return after a considerable 
time, but he had to pay atonement-money to 
the Taghlib for the bloodshed at Bishr. As 
his means were not equal to this, he asked the 
man at that time most powerful among the 
Qais, namely Hajjhi, to come forward on his 
behalf and undertake the payment, which the 
latter, after refusing for some time, eventually 
did. In the end JahhSif became pious, under- 
took, by way of a penitential expedition, along 
with his accomplices, with rings in their noses, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and there prayed 
desperately for forgiveness. 

We see that the Arabs in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian steppe had remained unchanged 
under the new conditions. Neither Islam nor 
Christianity kept them from making the tribe 
and revenge paramount. They preferred hell to 
disgrace and only felt remorse when it was too 
late. Their conduct was even more cruel than 
it had been before in their heathenism and their 
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old home, and they committed murder in a more 
wholesale and ruthless manner. They slaughtered 
the female prisoners, a custom not usual in Arabia 
proper but attested to in Syria by the prophet 
Amos. Even after the struggle over the king- 
dom was decided and peace restored, the 
barbarous conduct still went on before the gates 
of the capital, under the Khalifa’s very eyes, 
and occasionally under pretext of his authority. 

A second crater of the tribal-hatred yawned 
in the far East, In Basra the old tension 
between the Tamim and the Eabla was increased 
by the immigration of the Azd Uma,n, which 
took place in the latter years of Mu4wia and 
under Yazid I. The Eabia allied themselves 
with the Azd, and on the other hand, the Tamim 
joined with the Qais, so that here also two great 
groups arose, and the feud broke out in the town 
during the interregnum after the death of Tazld. 
The stattholder, Dbaidullliih b. ZiM had to flee; 
Mas'ud b. Amr, the chief of the Azd, intended 
to occupy his post, and by a trick seized the 
citadel and the mosque with the aid of the Azd 
• and the Eabia, but while he was standing in 
the pulpit in the mosque the Tamim rushed in, 
tore him down and slew him. Blood-revenge 
for the slain head of the tribe was now imminent, 
but the wdse leader of the Tamim, old Ahnaf, 
managed to restore p^ce upon the payment of 
a large sum of compensation-money. Still the 

27 
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hatred between the parties remained, and it 
broke out in Khurftshn, then a Basrian colony, 
whither the tribal relations passed on from 
Beisra. There the feuds were always blazing 
out anew, first between the Tamim and the 
Rabia, and then, after the Azd, through Muhallab, 
had also appeared on the scene, in Khurhs&n, 
between the Mudar (Tamim and Qais) and the 
Yemen (Azd and Rabia). The dualism of the 
eastern groups at last united with that of the 
western, mainly through the fault of the Qais, 
who were equally represented in west and 
east, and stuck together everywhere like pitch 
and sulphur. It tried to absorb the other 
opposing parties and to polarise the entire 
Arabian world. 

This tendency also weakened the ruling 
circles, and it was difficult to keep clear of it. 
What was a stattholder to do when the Qais 
claimed him as their own ! If he rejected them 
he robbed himself of their support and fell 
between two stools. Even the princes at 
Abdulmalik’s court took sides, sometimes even 
passionately, according as they had leanings 
through their mother to the one side or the 
other. 

Now indeed the political idea of Islam, the 
unity and solidarity of Muhammad’s congre- 
gation, made a counter-movement. Its born 
representatives were the Quraish, who stood, by 
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right, above the tribes and outside of the rivalry. 
To be sure, the ruling Quraish, the TJmaiya, 
had had to throw themselves into the arms of 
the Kalb in Syria, in order to maintain their 
sway against the Q,ais, who were on the side of 
Zubair, but for all that the ties of blood bound 
them to the Qais,^ and so it became easier for 
them to take up a middle position. Abdulmalik, 
recognising his advantage, endeavoured to keep 
himself above the parties, and after the Qais 
had given up their opposition to him he treated 
them kindly and tried to conciliate them, 
Zufar b. Hflrith and his sons Hudhail and 
Kauthar after, him were amongst the moat 
eminent and notable people at the court of 
Damascus.® The Kalb, naturally, were dis- 
pleased at this, but their reproaches against 
Abdulmalik that he was not grateful enough 
to them (Hamfbsa, 666 ff.) are really a eulogy of 
him. The assertion that he went over from 
the Kalb to the Qais puts the facts of the case 
quite falsely. Even later we find around him 
men still influential in the Kalbite group, 

‘ “ If ifc were not for the Khalifa, Qudaa would be master and Qais 
servant,” Tab., 487, 19 f. The Khalifa is reokoaed^ as belonging to the 
Qais (475, 18) since he at least belonged, like them, to Madar and 
not to Qndaa or Yemen. 

® Cf. Tab., 2, 13(X), 1360 f, 1455. Anon, Ahlw., 173, 253, Afhinf, 16, 
42, 153 f. We see from this how powerful the' position of these Qaisit© 
princes oontioned to be even under the 0maijids, but they did not 
abuse it. 
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e.g., Ibn Bahdal himself and Eanh b. Zmb4. 
Abdolmalik acted as he vas bound to act, being 
Khalifa and a politician. The Umaiyids relied 
upon the Syrians; with their help they had 
subdued the whole Muslim kingdom, and with 
their help they held it. It was ail oTer with 
their rule over the kingdom if the foundation of 
it no longer held together, — namely if there was 
a split in Syria. At that time KhurAAn was yet 
in the background and the schism in that distant 
region so far affected the centre but little. But 
it was different with SjTia. The feeling that 
they had to hold with the dynasty in order to 
keep their own position could not be disregarded 
eren by the Syrian Arabs themselves. It 
worked against the tribal dualism ; the other 
proviucee were subdued ; their land was the 
ruling one ; even the material interest in the 
poes^ion of the Ehalifate and the government 
lent them a feeling of political solidarity, which 
chiefly expressed itself when they, as an 
imperial army, had to fight against the internal 
and external foes of the monarchy — ^for which 
abundant opportunity was given them. 

2. In order to strengthen the political 
supremacy of Syria still more, an attempt was 
made to transfer the centre of the cult thither 
also. A motive for this was found in the fact 
that the chief holy place of Mecca had been 
occupied by Ihn Zuhair for nearly a decade and 
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was therefore hardly accessible to the Syrians, 
if they remained faithful to their dynasty, and 
Abdulmalik used this as a pretext to forbid 
absolutely the undertaking of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca by his subjects and to insist upon their 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem instead. So at 
least Eutychius reports.^ There is no doubt 
that Abdulmalik tried hard to invest Jerusalem 
with greater splendour as a Muslim place of 
worship, for the tradition that he was the 
founder of its Dome of the Rock is certified by 
the inscription still preserved in the oldest part 
of the building. To be sure, the Abb&sid Mamfin 
is now named there as the builder, but de Vogue 
observed that this name has been falsified.* 
The old date has escaped alteration, and the 
original purport of the words may therefore be 
accepted with certainty as follows : “ The 

servant of God, Abdulmalik, the Emir of the 
Faithful, built this Qubba in the year 72.” In 
Jerusalem Syria possessed the only spot on earth 
which could compete with Mecca (Tab., 1666, 3). 
It was the Holy of Holies, not only of the Jews 
and Christians, but originally of the Muslims 
also. Muhammad only established Mecca in 

^ AnnaU$f ed. P6coks, 3, S05. lafejohius relates the same tiling 
of Marwin (2, 862), md a similar tHng of Walid I (2, 378). 

® Temple de JermaUm, 1864, -.p,, 35 f. Of. also GiWemeister in liie ■ 
Zmtschr. des Beuischen PaUstinavereinSj 1890, p. 14; tlie printers errors 
in til© nnmljerB ar© not to be put to tb© Ecoonnfe of tb© anllior wbo was 
dead by tbe time it WM printed. , 
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its place later by way of a timely compromise 
with the Arabian heathendom. The Khalifa Umar 
had honoured it by his visit and thus excited 
the envy of the Iraqites. Mu&wia had himself 
first proclaimed there as Khalifa, and on that 
occasion prayed at Golgotha, Gethsemane and 
the grave of Mary. Nevertheless Abdulmalik 
gave up his idea of putting Jerusalem in the 
place of Mecca,— if he ever had it, — as soon as he 
was no longer confined to Syria. Kor the whole 
congregation of the Prophet is seemed hope- 
lessly unattainable.^ But on the other hand he 
made another attempt latex on to enhance the 
attractions of Syria as a place of worship at the 
expense of Medina. Before his time, Muftwia, 
in A .fl. BO, had already made preparations to 
remove the pulpit of the Prophet from Medina 
and convey it to Syria, but sui a general distur- 
bance arose and the sun was darkened, he had 
let it alone, saying : “I wanted just to see 
whether it was not worm-eaten.” Abdulmalik 
had the same plan in his mind, but his Keeper of 
the Seal persuaded him to abandon it. Then his 
son, "Walld I, is said to have tried it once more, 
but likewise in vain (I^b., 2,923, according to 
Wfbqidl). The Umaiyids did not need to observe 
such regard for Medina as for Mecca. The town 

^ KliHiS a! Qa«rl indmdi is said to liare dedared tliat if ilia Khalifa 
ovdwad ii.ha would ramoye the Ka*ha and f0h11ild.it In Jerasalam 
(iMgli., 19 , m% 
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had oftentimes manifested its hostility towards 
them, and had finally driven the whole of them 
outside its walls, for which they bore it a grudge, 
Abdulmalik seems to have even -appointed its 
stattholders sometimes in his wrath : amongst 
them the Makhzfimite Hish^m b. IsmMl 
(appointed A.H. 82) was noted for special 
villainy. 

Prom the beginning Abdulmalik’s relations 
to Islam were different from those of his prede- 
cessors. He was born and bred in it, nay more, 
he was brought up in the very town of the 
Prophet, where the tradition which started with 
the Prophet and continued in the history of the 
theocracy was zealously cherished and made the 
subject of a professional guild. In his youth 
he had himself taken a deep interest in these 
pious studies and might rank as a Hhfiz of the 
Qoran. With his accession to the throne a 
change is said to have come over him (Anon. 
Ahlw., 164, 167, 190). Certainly, from that 
time onwards, he subordinated everything to 
policy, and even exposed the Ka‘ba to the danger 
of destruction. But from policy likewise did 
he beware of injuring the religious feelings of 
Ms subjects in the careless fashion of Yazid ; he 
understood them far more intimately than the 
latter and therefore knew better how to spare 
them. The pious Raj& b. Haiwa alKindl, of 
whom we shall hear more, was already influential 
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with him/ He had a man put to death for 
asserting, in defiance of Muhammad, that he 
was a prophet (An., 263). According to 

Eutychius, 2, 365 he even wanted to incorporate 
the Church of St. John in Damascus with the 
mosque near which it was situated, but refrained 
from doing so out of consideration for the 
Christians. We have not sufl&cient materials to 
estimate his further relations with his Christian 
subjects, but at any rate Christianity did not 
prejudice in his eyes the Taghlib and their poet 
Akhtal. The slaughter of the swine in Syria, 
mentioned by Theophanes under A.M. 6186 no 
doubt was caused by hostility to the Christians, 
but did not originate with the Khalifa. 

Where Islam coincided with Arabism it was 
convenient to the ruler and could easily be 
made to serve the ends of the kingdom. After 
Abdulmalik had got the better of his rivals, he 
again resumed the holy war against the Eomans, 
which had been at rest for close on 16 years." 
Justinian II was defeated near Cilieian Se baste 
or Sebastopolis in the year 73 of the Flight, 
which year began at the end of May, 692. 
Abdulmalik’s field-marshal was his brother 

* 193. He is ©Ten said to iiaye been treasurer at the bnild- 

ing of the Dome of the Eook in Jerusalem ; Zeifschr. des Beuischen pak 
remits, 1890, p. 21. 

» Q$Uing$r NmhrkMen^ 1901, pp. 431 ff. The war began anew in 
Jklrioa also ( Yahyl, pp. 434 ff.),- 
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Muhammad b. Marw&n, stattholder of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, who also had charge 
of the conduct of the war in Asia Minor and 
Armenia. As in Mu&wia’s time, a greater and 
a smallar campaign were undertaken year by 
year against the Eomans, which, if they had no 
further result, were at least a useful school for 
the Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia, whom they 
kept constantly in military exercise. A measure 
connected with the re-opening of hostilities 
against the Romans, which conciliated the 
religious as well as the national interests, was 
the transformation of the coinage by Abdulmalik. 
Bal^dhurl accounts for it as follows (240 ; 466if.) 
Paper came to the Romans from Egypt, but on 
the other hand the dinars of gold came to 
the Arabs from the Romans. Upon the sheets 
of paper there had formerly been Christian 
inscriptions and the sign of the Cross, as 
watermarks, but under Abdulmalik the Qoran 
verse “ Say — He alone is God ” was substituted. 
The Romans threatened to retaliate by stamping 
upon the dinars sayings abusing the Prophet, so the 
Arabs then stamped gold themselves. Abdulmali k 
began it in Damascus in A, H. 74, and Hajj&J’s 
stamping of silver began in Kufa at the end 
of A.H. 76. Up till then Greek gold and Persian 
silver were in circulation, and a few Himyarite 
silver coins, (with the Attic owl upon them). 
W&qidi, indeed, in^Tab., 2,939, says Abdulmalik 
28 
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did not begin to stamp tbe silver drachms and 
golden dinars till A.H. 76, but if Theophan®’ 
statement were correct that Justinian II’s rejec- 
tion of the Damascene golden coins caused the 
re-opening of the war between the Muslims and 
Somans, then BaMhurl's dating would need 
to be put forward rather than back. The new 
coins were struck in the name of Allhh and bore, 
as superscription, sayings from the Qoran 
proclaiming' his absolute power and the omni- 
potence of hfe Messenger.’ The Arabs certainly 
stamped gold and silver also before Abdulmalik’s 
time, but according to Roman and Persian types. 
It seems, moreover, that Muhwia tried to do 
what Abdulmalik succeeded in doing, for 
according to Noldeke’s Syrian, Muhwia struck 
gold and silver money, but it was not accepted 
because ' there was no cross upon it. Even 
Abdulmalik’s gold coins were at first regarded 
with suspicion, especially in Medina (Bal., 4^f.) 
because they only weighed the same as the old 
worn dinars.® 

^ The pionB reproached Haj jij with putting Ms own name on 
the legends after the name of €bct. 

■ again BMMr, 4, That it was found impoesiM© to 

introdnce a res! uniformity of coinage and measures into the Islamic 
kingdom & shown by an utterance ascribed to the Prophet in Yahy4 
b» Adam, J&tdt alKhtar&j, p. $2 s-. ■ Irag obstinately sticks to its Mnham 
and qafts, Syria to its dinar and modins, and Egypt to its dinar and 
ardab j ye are refenming to your old divisions and lack of unity, to the 
idd par^bislSifwaaL.^ 
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A corresponding attempt to become more 
independent of foreign influence was the intro- 
duction of the Arabic language in the ministry, 
i.e. in the exchequer, for the stability of the 
government administration was essentially con- 
fined to finance. So far the official business of 
accounts in Damascus was done in Greek, in Kufa 
in Persian. According to Baladhuri, 300f. (Pihrist, 
242) the change to Arabic seems to have begun 
at Kufa. ZManfarrfikh b. Piri ^ or his son 
Mardfbnshfih was the last Persian clerk. His 
assistant, SMih b. Abdurrahmlm, offered to 
Hajj&j to do the reckoning in Arabic and 
managed it, too, though the expression of the 
fractions gave him trouble, for apparently figures 
were not used in Kufa, The reason why the 
government office became “ arabianised ” in 
Damascus also is curiously given by BalMhurl, 
p. 193, Because of an offence committed by 
a Greek clerk Abdulmalik resolved to make 
every thing connected wth the office Arabian, 
Sulaimfin b. Said, who got the commission, 
completed it in a year’s time and received as a 
reward the ground-tax of Urdunn for one year, 
amounting to 180,000 dinars. The Greek and 
Persian system was, of course, retained and only 
the language changed, and doubtless the existing 
Greek and Persian officials who were acquainted 


' To5, 2. 1034. jlnon. Ahho., 848. 362. 
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with AraMc, also remained. SMih b. 
Abdurrahman, who initiated the change in Knfa, 
was himself an Iranian from Sa3i8t0,n (BalOdh., 
393, 15), but it was necessary to know Greek 
and Persian in order to be able to turn them 
into Arabic. In Damascus, even under 
Abdulmalik, the Greek Sergius kept the 
influential position which he had had under 
MuO-wia and Tazid (Tab., 837, 11). Theophanes, 
who ascribes the replacing of the Greek govern- 
ment official language by the Arabic first to 
Walld I,^ (A. M. 6199), says the Greek numerals 
had to be retained by the Arabs and their 
notaries were still Christians, — and indeed the 
Christian privy-councillors in the time of the 
Abbasids, in which the chronicler writes, were 
more influential, more powerful and more detested 
than ever. Besides, the Arabs generally were 
regarded as useless for the management of taxes 
(Tab., 458. 1470), for other reasons besides a 
mere lack of technical knowledge. 

One has the impression that Abdulmalik 
put the government on a somewhat different 
footing in other respects as well. It evidently 
became more technical and hierarchical, though 
not to anything like the same extent as the 
Abbasid government did later on. Certain high 

* la A. M. S'? WalM Saferodaced the Arabic palpit-laagn^e iato 
act, however, ia place of ihe Greek, bat inatead of the Coptic 
(Kaqrtil, EWtet, 1, ^). 
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offices are first mentioned under him, though of 
course it does not necessarily follow that they 
were not in existence before, but this much is 
certain, that for him, the title irp(oTO(rv[i^ovko? is 
no longer fitting, — the title which is characteristic 
of the first Khalifas. With his officials he assum- 
ed a strict and almost rough manner, even 
with the highly, deserving Hajjhj, whom he 
treated very differently from the way in which 
Mufiwia treated his ZiM. Even with the emi- 
nent men whom he, according to old custom, 
gathered into his society and council, he did not 
establish such a free intercourse with himself 
as had Mu&wia, whose spiritual superiority was 
able to carry it off. The much-lauded amiabili- 
ty of the Sufyhnid regents, which in their 
case, as with the old- Arab Saiyid, was more a 
virtue than an innate good quality, was a 
characteristic neither of him nor of his succes- 
sors, for he proved to be a strict master (Anon., 
178 ). 

When his Khaiifate came into question he 
let every consideration go to the winds. His 
cousin, Amr b. Said, who attempted to claim 
it, he cut off practically by his own hand, while 
the death of his brother Abdulaziz, who oppMed 
the succession of his sons, spared him the 
necessity of putting him out of the way. Eor 
the rest, he gave his Umaiyid relations a larger 
share in the enjoyment of power than his 
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predecessors had allowed them. To begin with, 
practically all the statthoiderships were in their 
hands. In Egypt and Africa Abdnlaziz ruled, 
possibly in virtue of a testamentary arrangement 
of old Marwhn, who had caused homage to be 
paid to him as the successor after Abdulmalik.^ 
Muhammad b. Marwkn received Mesopotamra 
and Armenia, an important charge on account 
of the wars with the Bomans. Kufa and after- 
wards Basra also were entrusted to Bis hr b. 
Marwhn, still a mere youth, and before that 
another Umaiyid had administered Basra, name- 
ly, Khhlid, the grandson of Asld. At the court 
the Umaiyids, since they had emigrated with 
Marw&n from Medina to Damascus, presented 
afar larger contingent of representatives than 
before ; even Khfdid, the son of the KJhalifa 
Taztd, played a j»,rt there. Abdulmalik sought 
to console him for his unjust exclusion from the 
succession by bringing him near to himself 
and giving him his daughter in marriage. 
He himself married a daughter of Tazid, 
Itika by name, who became his favourite wife 
and was allowed to order him about a good 
d^l. 

^ Eittwaa mimimm OToret«tiir...A©gjpt»Bia Te! («»©t) nlfcerioiM 
partes, ’Tripoleos Afric»e eti tisqa© ad Gaditena freta adjacen- 
tai pwviiiofaw Haitellasdi filio d^liqmit,— to it nma in tb© Omt B, A., 
pir, Skt d«iasad that idi© tax Igjpt aluoiild b© deliTsrei up to 
Mmwmm iawlt off©r©dte AMnlaabs by Abduliaaltk {Aaon., 2»). 
ww bora of {#.,»!), 
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Numerous anecdotes about this, the most 
celebrated Khalifa of the Umaiyid dynasty, are 
served up in the Anonymous Work of Ahlwardt. 
They enhance our personal knowledge of him 
and also supply all sorts of interesting material, 
e.g. about the places where Abdulmalik resided 
in turn according to the season of the year, about 
his wives and family, his regular daily business 
and his care for the education of his sons, his 
preferences and his weaknesses, his defects, — e.g. 
his offensive breath, and his nicknames. He grew 
old early and died at Damascus aged 60, on 
Thursday, l^th Shauw&.l, 86 (9th October, 705).* 

Abdulmalik is called the “father of the 
kings ” because four of his sons succeeded to the 
rule after him, and only two of the later Umaiyid 
Khalifas were not directly descended from him. 
His brother, Abdulazlz of Egypt, had been 
designated to be his successor, and homage 
rendered to him accordingly. Abdulmalik did 
all he could to induce him to renounce his claim 
so as to be able to divert the kingdom to his 
own heirs, but in vain ; the latter would neither 

■ ^ Following AM Ma*sliar in Tab., 2, 11^2 (Of* "M4% WAqi^ 

names Thnrsday in tbe middle ofSbanw&l as tfee day of' bia de-itli ; 
sw^ording to Wtstenfeld tbe Thursday fell on tbe 14tb* of tbe month, 
and in Elias Efisibenns there is tbe same date. His age is gifen by 
Mad&ln! in Tab., 1173 and, by tbe Anonymous Antbor as 62 or 68 years ; 
by AbA Ma*sbar in Tab. as 80, and by Wlqid! other aiifcborili«« 

as only 68 (Tab,, 1153. Anon., 166, and tbe same also in tbe proper 
reading, Anon., 162). The number 60 lies at tbe root of the statament 
iiiTak,4^, 
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be frightened nor cajoled. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he died before the Khalifa (Tab., 1165. Cf. 
1171), and then the latter’s eldest son Walld I 
caine into the succession. Under him Arabian 
arms received a fresh impulse : Trana was taken 
after a long siege, and a great campaign against 
Ckinstantinople itself was begim, A second 
pmiod of great conquests commenced and 
Transoxiania and Spain were subdued. In the 
interior peace reigned at last and Walld enjoyed 
ttte fruits of his father’s work. He followed in 
his footsteps and held firmly to the mueh-det«t- 
ed stattholder of the East, namely Hajjfij, 
who in a certain respect directed the government 
of the Khalifas whom he served. He attached 
great importance to appearing as a lord and 
master, and is said to have been the fibrst Khalifa 
who made a parade of his majesty (Anon., 
Kzpressunis which remind one of “ oderint modo 
metuant ’* are put into his mouth (Tab., 1178). 
fib advanced Islam as the imperial religion, but 
lie may have had a deeper relation to it as well. 
He put an end to the harassing of the Pious at 
Medina Iqr the stattholder Hish&m b. IsmAtl 
appointing in his place his cousin Umar b. 
Abdulaziz, a man after the heart of the scholars 
of tibte Scripture (Tab,, 11825.), and he emphat- 
ioalfy inristod upon knowledge of the Qoran in 
&e ease df everyone (Tab., 1271), though he, to 
Mi fdte^s soraow, no longer spoke the did 
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Arabic in which the holy Book is written (Anon., 
236f. 260). He carried out a plan which his 
father had already had in his mind but is said 
to have abandoned, namely he took from the 
Christians in Damascus the Church of St. John, 
enlarged, by means of it, the chief mosque 
which was adjoining and restored the latter in a 
magnificent style in A. H. 84 (Bal, 126f. Tab., 
1275). He removed the gilded cupola of br^s 
from a Christian church in Baalbekk and placed 
it on the mosque of Jerusalem, over the holy 
rock (Eutych., 2, 373), and he also had the 
mosque of Medina completely rebuilt (BalMh , 
67). To be sure, he annoyed the Pious by do- 
ing so, and likewise by the fact that at the 
speech from the pulpit which he held there in 
the year 91, he did not stand, but remained 
sitting, as he was accustomed to do at home 
(Tab., 1233). He had a penchant for build- 
ings of ail kinds as well as for the laying-out 
and improvement of country estates, and he 
infected his immediate circle with it (Tab,, 1272), 
HajjAj supplied him with Indian buffaloes for 
the marshy region at the bay of Issus. But 
he also cared for the helpless and endowed the 
lepers, the blind and the lame ; so that they did 
not need to beg (Tab., 1271). The Syrians 
profited most by him and regarded him as the 
best of all their Khalifas (Tab., 1271, 3). It is 
difficult to believe that he took the side of the 
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Qais against the Kalb in Syria, for he had no 
need to do so, and it is not reported by the old 
historians. We cannot conclude from them 
that his mother Wallhda was a Qaisite (Anon., 
172, 19 If. Ham., 672) and that the Qaisite 
HajjAj was his right hand. The later writers 
are inclined to gather all the actors under the 
one rubric or the other, and Dozy follows their 
lead. Walld died in the middle of JumMA. II, 
96, on a Saturday, aged about 40. The 13th 
JumM^t II (23rd February, 715) was a Saturday.’ 

3. Iraq, which was the scene of the real 
history of Islam in this period also, was during 
the Khalifate of Abdulmalik and Walld for long 
years under the Thaqifite b. Thsuf b. 

Hakam, who has been frequently mentioned 
already and who had first proved his merit in 
Mecca and Medina. Heavy tasks awaited him 
when summoned to Iraq, The province was in 
a tumult of unrest to its very core, and not 
merely so because of the lengthy struggle about 
the Khalifate. In Kufa the great rising of the 
Shia allied to the Mawhli under Mukhtkr was 
certainly stamped out, but it left a smouldering 
trail in men’s minds.* Basra was still not rid 

* ** 111# middle of fell# raonfeh did not periiapa in older times 
emetlj signify felie 15fel>» of the month, as it is usually mad® out to be. 
Mias His., how# w, gi?#g Saniay, 14th 96, its the day of 

Walld% dft^h. 
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of the Khaw&rij/ who for years had been threat- 
ening it before its very gates ; Mus'ab had not 
been able to overcome them. They crippled him 
in the struggle with the Syrians, for on their 
account he had to leave behind his best warriors 
to protect Basra. When he was conquered by 
Abduimalik and fell far away on the Tigris, 
Muhallab was in the field against the Az&,riqa. 
He summed up the situation and placed himself 
at the disposal of the victor, who valued him as 
he deserved. But the IJmaiyid princes whom 
he, as stattholder, sent into Iraq, would only 
have been fit for a sinecure. Kh&lid b. Asld, 
who came to Basra, set Muhallab aside, first 
taking over himself the leadership of the war 
against the dangerous fanatics and then entrust- 
ing it to his brother. The result was severe 
defeats of the imperial troops, and the Khalifa 
had to interfere himself in order to restore 
Muhallab to the position to which he belonged. 
But it was not of much avail for him to depose 
KhMid and hand over Basra also to his brother 
Bishr at Kufa, for Bishr, a vain youth, did no 
better t han his predecessor, and was jealous of 
M uhallab because the latter received his com- 
mando direct from the Khalifa, and not from him. 
In obedie nee to higher orders, he certainly re- 
inforced hi m with Kufaite troops, but expressly 
insisted that their leader should refuse subordina- 


t 0hawari0f jp* 
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tion to Muhallab, and it was no fault of his 
if the latter would not be induced to agree to 
this but shook his head at the foolish boy, 
I’ortunately he died in A. H. 74 * and Abdulmalik 
then, to the joy of Muhallab, sent HaJj&J into 
Iraq, where he arrived at the beginning of the 
year 75 . ® Such, in essentials, is the account of 
Abil Mikhnaf in Tabari, 821 ff. ; 856 ff. 

Hajj^tj began his career in Kufa with an 
introductory speech which is no less famous 
than that of his countryman and predecessor in 
office, Zi&d, in Basra. The report of it in Tab., 
863 ff. comes from Umar b. Shabba (according 
to Abh Ghasshn and MadMni), and with it are to 
be compared the accounts in Anon. Ahlw., 266 
ff,, and in Kdmil, 6651 An unknown and obs- 
cure young man stepped into the pulpit and for 
a long time seemed to find no words to say. 
One of the audience picked up a handful of 
gravel “ to throw at him, but it slipped quietly 
out of his hand whenever the apparently help- 
less speaker opened his mouth. The first duty 
of the new stattholder was to restore the disci- 
pline of the garrisons of Kufa and Basra, who 
had taken the death of Bishr as a signal to leave 
Muhallab’s camp in Bdmhurmuz without per- 

■ Aoo. to Wiqidt in Tab., 862, 8 j 864, 1 a» early as A.H. 73, but 

tfel* » 

* But oot oaly !» EaimdUn, as Tab., 872 hm it. Of. 944, 9 ; 878? 
8, Atti» Ablw., 270, 1. 
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mission. It did not suit them to he so long in the 
field, far away from their wives and children, 
when they were accustomed to a luxurious life at 
home (Tah., 865, Hajjfij announced at once 
to the Kufaites from the pulpit , — “ Whoever 
of those deserters from the standard still shows 
his face after three days in the town, his life 
and property shall be forfeited,” and as he could 
emphasise the threat it was effective. In the 
same way as he had entered Kufa he next 
entered Basra, and with the same success. 
Those whose duty it was thronged over the 
Tigris bridge to get back to Ramhurmuz, and 
he himself accompanied them as far as the 
general camp of Rustaqabfid, where, in Sha'bfin, 
76, he had to quell a rebellion which had broken 
out because of a reduction in the pay, which 
according to Anon. Ahlw., 280ff. was far more 
dangerous than appears from the brief notice 
given it in l^b., 879. And now the war against 
the Az^riqa could he carried on with ample 
means, though, as a matter of fact, fully two 
years more passed before they were quite anni- 
h^ated.^ 

The Az&riqa in the East were not yet sub- 
dued when there arose in the beginning of 76 
other Khawfirij in the west of Iraq, who were 
distinguished by the fact that they mostly 
belonged to one tribe, the proud Banfi Shaihhn 


* Ohmmng^ pp. 89ff. 
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of Bakr, who not long before had emigrated 
from their former settlements on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, in the desert of Ku fa and 
Basra, to Northern Mesopotamia.^ Their most 
famous and most dangerous leader was Shablb 
b. Yazid, who with his swift cavalry was at 
once everywhere and nowhere. In the year 76 
he crossed from Mesopotamia into Iraq, routed 
several columns sent against him by Hajj^j, 
and actually reached the gate of the capital. 
His favourite beat was the classic ground of the 
old Khaw&rij, the territory of Jdkhib on the 
Nahraw^n and the range of mountains to the 
north of it. After a longish sojourn in the 
highlands of Adharbaijdn, during which many 
flocked to join him, he advanced in the secrnd 
half of the year 77 towards the south with a 
considerable force, to attempt a decisive attack 
upon Kufa. A general levy was made against 
him, but he put to disgraceful flight the whole 
Kufaite army. Hajj&j’s own resources were 
exhausted, and he found himself compelled to 
ask the Khalifa for Syrian troops, which arrived 
just in the nick of time and repulsed Shabib, 
who then retire 1 to Jflkha but soon asrain with- 

^ Tli« fmsiiilj of Shabtb lived oot far from Mosal, but it had 
©migrated thither {mm Ktifa,-Tab.. 9t7) fnm the water of Lasaf in th© 
Kofa-ii dfsert (Hamls©, 15), One soofcion of the kinsfolk had remained 
living Ikere, wd atiil fregueatij received visits from the elders of 
ihmhth 915. 918). Fowihlj the breaking-up of the ShalHriftes 
wm ©xftcllf volimtefy* h«l caused bj Mu^wia. 
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drew from there into the far-distant Karm&,n, 
the stronghold of the Az&riqa. Making a sortie 
again from there he encountered on the Dujall in 
Ahw&z the Syrian army that had been sent 
against him, and was drowned on his retreat oTer 
the riyer at the end of 77 (spring of 697 A.D.). 
The Syrians had saved Kufa, but we shall see 
how dearly their help had to be paid. The very 
detailed account of Shabib in Tab., 881-1002 is 
taken from Abb. Mikhnaf.^ 

In the year 78, after the Khflrijite menace 
in the east and west of Iraq w'as abolished, 
HajJ&j also obtained the supremacy over Khu- 
rfis&n and Sajist^n (Tab., 1032f. Anon., 310f.). 
He bestowed the province of Khurftsto upon 
the subduer of the Az^riqa, the Azdite Muhai- 
lab, who had already won his spurs there (Bal., 
432). Muhallab remained there till his death 
(the end of 82) and bequeathed his authority 
to his family and his tribe. 

To Sajistfin ® HajjliJ sent Ubaidull&b b. Abi 
Bakra, a prominent Basrian of the well-known 
Thaqifite family from which ZiM b. Abihi also 
was descended. In the year 79 the former 
undertook a campaign against Zunbil of Efi.bui 
and Z&bul, who was withholding the tribute.® 

. , p. 

® For th© previous kistory of Sa|istAii. C/. BalMh,, 392 

» ZmMl (a proper name as well m a and not l« 

the proper pronnnciation (Ounmi^fham m the Fwkandl^ dag £0, 
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Zunbil enticed him far into the country and then 
cut him off in the rear, and it was only with 
great losses, especially among the Kufaite con- 
tingent, that Ubaiduli&,h made his v^ay through, 
bringing his army back in a pitiful plight. He 
died not long after in A.H. 79 (Anon., 320) or 80 
(Tab., 104i6). Sajist&n had need of a tried war- 
rior as stattholder, and Hajjaj selected for the 
post a proud Kufaite of the family of the old 
kings of Kinda, Abdurrahmftn b. Muhammad 
b. Ash'ath, who was in the neighbouringKarmin,’ 
and strengthened him with a numerous, fully- 
paid and splendidly-equipped army of Kufaites 
and Basrians, the so-called “army of peacocks.” 

Such was the situation when the rebellion 
of the army of Iraq broke out against Hajj4j, 
a rebellion which severely shook the Umaiyid 
kingdom. Tabari gives preference to the lively 

' OnentMhcongresseB, Jf, .244. Jnsti, Namenhuch, 385 ; Mar- 
quart, Sfan$hahr, 51')* 01. Tab., 1652, 18, 3, 194, 3 , a Yemeuite ZankMl 
appears la 1 , 1856, 16 , ' , The ■ lord of the Turks is called the 
Tab,, 2 , 1132 !. 1037 , 2. 104.2,. 12. The subjects, certainly, were Ira- 
niauf, but the dynfMsfcies (and soldiers) Turkish. Cf. ^armda% edr 
Boicher, ^)6., 10, 

* Aecordiag to AbA Ubaida (An., 320f*, Tab., 1046) he had there 
lo pat down a mutiny uuder the Bakrite Hirai^n b, Adt as Sadds! (0/, 
An., but according to other accounts (Au., 318, 2. SW, 10) he had 
to %bt against Khawirij. Auou., 3C^ nays he had originally gone 
to ii|X)a baaiaess mlating to m inheritance, and there had 

becoioe cukagM with the courtesan Mahindsh. But the latter^ 
iwwrdiog to An., 334f. lifed m Karmln and had got not him, but 
iiioth«r well-known Arab m mmk Into bar toils that on her account 
be i^wmftd hit eaddle and Ibn Ash*ath had to redeem it so that h® 
i»i^t rlie with him. 2W, 12. 
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and detailed account of AbR Mikhnaf, who stood 
quite near the events as they took place. 
The account, likewise very exhaustive, in the 
Anonymous Work, Ahlw., 308ff. follows different 
guarantors. Abdurrahm&n, generally called Ibn 
Ash'ath after his grandfather, started upon a 
different course from that of his predecessor, 
undertaking not a sortie, but a regular cam- 
paign. He occupied the places he had taken 
and established a postal service to ensure 
his lines of communication. After subduing 
a part of the country he made a pause for a 
time, so that his soldiers should first get accus- 
tomed to the nature of the mountains, and he 
sent word of this to Hajj&j. But the latter, 
quick and impatient as usual, addressed him 
sharply, and insisted in repeated letters on his 
advancing without delay, or else giving up the 
command to his brother Isha,q. Ibn Ash'ath 
then gathered together the chief people, told 
them the contents of the letters, and said in 
conclusion, “If you want to advance, then I 
shall do so ; but if you do not want to, then I 
will not either.” The men of Iraq hated Haj- 
; the prospect of a hard, weary war in distant 
lands was distasteful to them, and any opportu- 
nity of returning home was welcome, so Ibn 
Ash'ath was sure of their reply. “ We will not 
obey the enemy of God, who like a Pharaoh 
coerces us to the farthest campaigns and keeps 
80 
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118 here so that we can never see our wives and 
children ; the gain is always his; if we are vic- 
torious, the conquered land is his ; if we perish, 
then he is rid of us.” They ail did homage to 
Ibn Ash'ath with the idea that he should drive 
out and the most zealous were the 

Yemenites of Kufa, to whom he himself be- 
longed.' His brothers, however, were not bn 
his side (Anon., 326f.). 

After peace had been made with ZunbH and 
representative stattholders been settled in Bust 
and Zaranj, the chief towns of Sajistftn, the army 
moved on in A.H. 81, collecting on the way 
more soldiers from Kufa and Basra, who were 
stationed as garrisons in the provinces. On 
reaching Bars they saw the impossibility of 
separating HajjA] from Abdulmalik, so they 
renounced the latter also and did homage to 
Ibn Ash'ath as a preliminary to the conflict 
against the Khalifa and the Syrians. Ibn AAh'ath 
had no need to force matters ; he was urged 
on in spite of himself, and even if he would, 
could not have banished the spirits which he 
had called up. It was as if an avalanche came 
rushing down sweeping every thing before it. 

^ FawwIimi tllofrs ihuM amd MbiIk we» a3» incsladedi 

IieI lays cMrf blaia# npm tb® y®iaeii.ltes of the Sabaites, 
who Imi M&m ©xfcolW feh© lew Mukhfeir (211, 10) and now did the 
mwM wllh Ike wmrm Ibn iish%th (m, a TO, 16. 211^ 11% Th© 
w$m sootted m wmrem^ jMt as the Awi ww derided 
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Muhallab in Khnr&slin did not Join in the 
movement. He is said to have advised Hajj&j 
not to stem the stream of the Iraqites and not 
to attack them till they had reached home again, 
saying that once they were back home with 
their wives and children, it would be all over 
with their invincibility.* Hajj^j, however, 
did not follow his advice, but with his Syrian 
soldiers, strengthened by hurried reinforcements 
from Abdulmalik, marched against the rebels. 
On the old battle-field on the Hujail, near 
Tustar and RustaqabM, the first encounter 
took place, when Ibn Ash'ath crossed the river 
and was victorious on the evening of the 10th 
Dhulhijja, 81, i. e., 25th January, 701. The 
vanquished fled to Basra, pursued by the victors, 
who marched unchecked into the town, where 
they were received with open arms. But 
HajJS.J established himself in the suburb of 
Z&wia, and a few Thaqifites and Quraishites 
there Joined him. He was determined to perish 
rather than yield. Bor a month his Syrians, 
under the leadership of the Kalbite Sufy&n b. 
Abrad,® withstood the attack of the Iraqites 
who where encamped in Khuraiba (An., 365), 
and at last inflicted on them a decisive defeat 
in Muharram, 82 (the beginning of March, 

Tima Tab., 1059. Aoo. to An., 343 tb© counsel wm not giTen to 
Hajj&j until a later oomaion, by bis Feraian clerk Kadanfarrdkli or 
bj A bMd b. Husain. 

* Tbe conqueror of Sbabtb. 0/. An., B$S, 841. 
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701). In consequence oi this Ibn Ash'ath 
marched with the Kufaites ^ away to Kufa, the 
actual centre-point of the rebellion, whither 
the Iraqite garrison troops from the provinces 
were gathering from all sides. As his representa- 
tive in Basra he left the Quraishite Abdurrah- 
m&n Ibn Abbits alH&shiml, who continued the 
wnflict, but only for a few days, as the bulk of 
the Basrians accepted pardon from HaJJliJ 
(An., 349, 6) and let Mm march into the town. 
At the beginning of Safar, 82 (middle of March, 
701) Hajj&J w^ able to set out on the march 
to Kufa, Ibn Abbfia alH&ahiml hanging on to 
his flank with those Basrians who would not 
lay down their arms. 

In Kufa an officer from MadMn, Matar b. 
N&jia atTamlmi, had anticipated Ibn Ash'ath, 
turned out the Syrian garrison and seized the 
<atadel. He unwillingly yielded to Ibn Ash'ath, 
only doing homage under compulsion after the 
EEamd&n had stormed the ciMdel and taken Mm 
prisoner. “Hiis may have also been a reason 
why Ibn Ash'ath had found himself obliged to 
hasten his march from Basra (An., 348 ; 365), 
but he had already got the better of bis rivM 
before Hajjkj followed him. The latter made his 
way through the d^ert on the right lank of the 

^ to Ab.* $40,1 lli©r® ww© only 1,000 mm^ m tii« gimt 
of to Jiiii mmf must hmB 

liwit to tiioir to l%M/ 
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Euphrates and encatnped in Dair Qurra near 
Kufa, where he had easy conamnnication with 
Syria, the proTision of which was indeed enjoined 
only upon Ain Tamr and the EalMiJ. Accord- 
ing to Arab custom, the rebel Iraqites marched 
out of the town and occupied a strong camp near 
Dair Jam^Jim,^ opposite the Syrians, at the 
beginning of Eabi I, 82 (middle of April, 701). 
They are said to have been 100,000 strong, with 
as many servants. Eor months daily encounters 
took place, none of them decisive. Abdulmalik 
grew restless ; he sent a new Syrian army under 
his brother Muhammad and his son AbdulMh,® 
but at the same time caused terms to be offered 
to the Iraqites if they would submit. Their 
pension was to be raised to be equal to that 
of the Syrians; HaJj&J was to be recalled, 
and to Ibn Ash'ath any province he liked was 
to be granted for life. But in spite of the 
persuasion of their leaders they would have 
nothing to do with this, but once more renounced 
Abdulmalik, trusting that the Syrians would 
shortly run out of provisions. They were 
mistaken, however. The Syrians held out 
stubbornly, and they themselves gave up the 
struggle after it had lasted 100 days. In 
the middle of JumMA II, 82 (the end of July, 

^ I® tliis the Monasterj of GtolgcMilm f 

* 'Ho tlnoa d0miud®d tli© mMrchm in fcJi© direction of th© Rouaans 
and they took advantage of tliiss Q^tiinger MaehHcMm^ IWljj 
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701) they vacated the field for no proper reason ; 
their enthusiasm had not the staying quality 
of their opponents’ discipline. One of their 
chiefs took to flight from Sufyltn b. Abrad, who 
wa-s again almost reaching a decision, and this 
aroused suspicion of treachery and caused a 
general panic. Ibn Ash'ath could not cheek the 
flight : Hajj&j furthered it by the means 
already approved at Basra, — by issuing a 
proclamation promising pardon to all who 
returned to their house and garrison, and by 
forbidding the Syrians to pursue them. He thus 
gained his end without much bloodshed and 
was able to make a victorious entry into Kufa, 
where he accepted the homage of those who 
had laid down their arms. They had also to 
acknowledge that they had renounced Islam by 
their rebellion, but there were very few who were 
unwilling to purchase their life even at the ccMt 
of such self-abasement. 

fidany of the Iraqites, however, who were 
scattered at Kufa banded together again at 
other places. Ibn Ash'ath then betook himself 
hack to the town of Basra, which the Quraish- 
ite Ulmdul}^ b. Abdirrahmdn alAbdshamsi had 
won for him again, but he did not stay long, 
but returned to Maskin on the Dujail.^ With 

* Ifc if til© T©fy omfc-of.tisd-imy Maafcm Ijefeween Mosul aii4 
W«il nai MitttJr Ihlwk, but in (Tab., lOW 

im 4, m. mi% 
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the numerous troops which joined him on all 
sides he once again made a stand against 
Hajj^j, who was pursuing him, in Sha'han, 82 
(Sept, or Oct., 701). The struggle was long 
and obstinate, and was, according to Tabari, 
1128 f., at last decided by the fact that a Syrian 
squadron, led by an old man well-versed in the 
lie of the land, surrounded the Iraqites by going 
through marshes and attacked them by night. 
They fled across the Dujail, losing more by 
drowning than by the sword. 

Ibn Ash'ath now continued his retreat 
towards the East. The Syrians pursuing him 
under Umdra b. Tamim alLakhmi, spotted him 
twice, at Sds and Sabdr, hut he luckily shook 
them off and by Karm&n, where he stayed a 
considerable time, got to Sajisfcdn (at the end 
of 82 or beginning of 83). His stattholder in 
Zaranj shut the gates against him, and the one 
in Bust actually took him prisoner in order to 
hand him over to Hajjflj. He was then freed 
by Zunbll, who had pledged himself to keep a 
place of refuge for him in case of need, and who 
took him along with his great following toKflbul, 
and showed him much honour. Meanwhile, 
however, another crowd of Iraqites followed 
their fugitive leader, gathered together under 
the already well-known Quraishite TJbaidullhhIbn 
Abdirrahmhn alAbdshamsl and Abdun^mhn 
Ibn Abb&s alHhshimi in Sajistkn, and called 
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him back. He came, took the capital Zaranj, 
and punished his unfaithful stattholder there, 
but when, against his wish, his troops for fear 
of the Syrians, who were now at last arriving 
under Um&ra, entered upon Khurasanite terri- 
tory thinking they would not be attacked there, 
he took the opportunity to return to Zunbll and 
left them in the lurch. They now placed the 
H&shimite Ibn Abb&s at their head, took the 
town of Her4t and slew Yazld b, Muhallab’s 
official there, who at the end of 82 had succeed- 
ed his father. Thus the latter was compelled, 
much against his will, to go against them, and 
he dispersed them after a short fight, in which 
several prominent men fell into his hands. 
Those of them who were his Yemenite tribal 


relations he let go free ; the rest he sent to 
HajJ&j, who had taken up his quarters in the 




town of Wfisit, just then being built (A.H. 83 ), 
and Hajj&j held a bloody tribunal upon them. 


So goes the account of Abfi Mikhnaf (Tab., 1101- 


6), but MadMnl (1106-10) differs somewhat. 


The Syrian commander IJmfbra meanwhile 


became master of Sajistfm, after giving a 
remnant of Iraqite rebels who had remained 
there an opportunity to surrender under easy 
conditions. Only Ibn ilsh'ath himself was still 
dangerous. Hajj&j now tried by threats and 
promises |o persuade Zunbll to hand over 
and at last succeeded by offering 
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to let him off paying tribute for 7 or 10 years. 
For all that he did not get his foe into his 
hands alive, but only his head severed from the 
body. Ibn Ash'ath is said either to have died 
previously or to have committed suicide. This 
was in the year 84 or 86 (Tab., 1138). 

The chronology of these events is not quite 
certain. Some of the days and months, indeed, 
have remained firmly fixed in the memory, — for 
instance, the battle of Tustar is agreed to have 
been on the day of Arafa at the end of the year in 
which the rebellion began, and in the next year 
the month Muharram is fixed for the battles at 
Basra, the months Eabl and JumAdA for the 
battles at Kufa, and Sha‘b§,n for the battle of 
Maskin,^ but as regards the years tradition varies. 
I have followed the chronology according to 
which the rebellion broke out in the year 81, and 
the battles at Basra, Kufa and Maskin fell into 
the year 82, and those in Sajist^n and 
Khur^An into the year 83. Another chrono- 
logy puts the dates a year later, namely 82, 83 
and 84,® in which case the death of Ibn Ash'ath 

^ On the oo»trai 7 , '‘ll hardlj hoW if WtqMt pats the 
of Bair Jamijim Into SWbln, 82,'and the beglniiing of the rebellion 
into the same year (Tab., lOfO. 1052).' The **Arafa.day ” in parfeicElar 
If txed for Tustar. 

® Abh Mifchnaf wems to mix up tb© different reokouitgs when h® 
puts the begiuBing of the rising aud the battle of Tustor Into the 
year 81, and on the other hand, the battles at Zlwia (Basra) and 
aooofdiugly th® battlos at Kufa, acks. to Tab* 1011, not till the 
ymr, 88. 

SI 
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in the year 84 or 85 immediately follows the 
subjection of SaJistAn by the Syrians. But 
that is only an apparent advantage, for there 
may quite well have been a longer interval 
between the two events. On the other hand, it is 
significant that coinciding traditions make Ibn 
Ash'ath come to SaJistAn as early as A. H. 80, 
immediately after which he undertook the 
campaign against Zunbll, and was on this very 
campaign when he learned of the affront of 
HaJJAj which caused him to rebel. The 
rebellion cannot therefore very well have broken 
out till the second year after 80. We have 
also to take into consideration that the prisoners 
of Herat were brought to Was it when this town 
was yet building, as is expressly stated (Tab., 
1119 f.). But.in A, H. 83 it was still occupied 
by HaJJAJ, and in A. H. 84, he at any rate lived 
there. Thus, then, the battles in SaJistAn and 
JOiurasan might quite possibly take place in 
A.H. 83, but notin A. H. 84. Unfortunately we 
can get at nothing decisive from the repeated 
mention of the days of the week, for they do 
not agree with the dates given either in the 
years 81 and 82, or in the years 82 and 83.* 

^ Aco* to Amn. Ahlw* tk© batfck of Tastar took place on Friday* 
tU im Dbalkljja, SI (840* 10), md on Tliarsdaj, the 2ard Dhalhijja, 
81* Hajjlf ooottiifed the (»mp ia Eiwia (848, 10). The day® of the week 
do ad agree with thoee of the month either for A.H. 81 or A.H. 82, 
htti defer A.H. which i® aofc meationed ia any tradition, and which 
ms hmdlj rmtuma to eoaiader. Acc. to AM Mikhnaf ia Ttth.|d094 
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Alfred von Kremer has shown the rebellion 
of Ibn Ash'ath in a new light, by which he has 
dazzled others, e. g., A. Muller and G. van Vloten 
(Beokerehes sur la domination arahe, Amster- 
dam, 1894)). He has, to wit, connected it with 
the attempt of the MawAli, i. e., the subjects 
gone over to Islam in Kufa and Basra, to obtain 
equal political rights with the ruling nobility, 
i, e., the Arabs, to be freed from the subject- 
tax and received on the pension list, which 
hitherto was a register of the Arab nobility. 
In order to prevent the decrease of the state 
revenues, which by extending the exemption 
from taxes and the payment of pensions to the 
non- Arab Muslims, was bound to result or even 
had already resulted, HajjAj (he says) had 
again imposed the poll-tax upon the numer- 
ous Mawhli who had embraced Islam, a tax 
which they, as Muslims, should by right have 
had to pay no longer, and so the fire was 

kindled. “ Hajjhj ordered that those who had 
embraced Islam,— the whole of the great class 
of the new Muslims, must pay the poll-tax 

the l(X)-days’ battles at Kafs began on Tuesday, 2ntl Bab! I, 83 and 
ended on Wednesday, 14th Jumada II, 83. Here again the days of the 
week do not agree with the days of the month either t)f A.H. 83 or A.H. 
82. The nearest is A.H. 81, where there is a difference only of one day. 
Siicli a difference seems negligible,, and explicable by the mriatlons of 
the beginning of month or the beginning of the day iin the evening 
or the morning). But should the correct way be neither 82*83 nor 

81*82, but rather 80-81 ?■ Theophanes, A. M. 6192, says nothing 

against it. 
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Just as they did before their conversion, a mea- 
sure which resulted in a dreadful rebellion of 
the new converts and their clients.^ Many 
people of Basra, in particular, took part in it, 
old warriors, clients and readers of the Qoran. 
One account has it that of these rebels 100,000 
were included in the register of the yearly dole, 
and so, to put it in a modern way, belonged to 
the militia, and they were joined by as many 
more. Hajj&j routed the rebels^ and deter- 
mined once for all to disperse the w'hole class 
of clients, so that it could never again gather 
to form a solid opposition. He sent for them 
and said, — ‘Ye are miserable strangers and bar- 
barians and were better to stay in your villages.’ 
Then he gave orders to divide them over the 
villages and scattered their party most effec- 
tively, and in order that none should be able 
to get away from the village where he was 
settled, he had the name of the village branded 
on each one’s hand.” This is Kremer’s account 
in the “ Oulturgeachichte des Orients ” (1876) 
1,172 and in the CulturgeschichtliGhen Sireif- 
sugea” (1873), p. 24. He follows chiefly an 
account of J&hiz in his book upon the MawMi 
and the Arabs, which is quoted in the Iqd of 
‘ Abdrabbih (ed. Bulaq, 1302 : 2, 93).® 

^ Wfc&l ill® iddifekn ** itwd their clients '' meanii I do not know# 

* Kmm&t prO'ceeds laor® snmmarilj than Bajjitj. ' ' 

* ** Ihn Ash%tli and AMalllkh h, Jardd had mutinied against 
HaJJIj, and experiences with the Iraqitos were not happy. The 
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There is no doubt that the fall of Mukht&r 
did not once for all put an end to the rebellion 
of the recent converts, and that Hajj&j had to 
deal with the difficulties which arose from the 
acceptance of Islam, touching their political posi- 
tion and their taxation. It is also certain that 
the rising of Ibn Ash'ath had its real origin 
in Kufa, as bad that of Mukhtir,* But 
there is no suggestion in the primary sources 
in Tab. and the Anonymous Writer of ilhlw. 
that in its tendency it was simply a continuation 
of that of Mukhtlir. It did not take its tone 
from the Mawlili, though there were certainly 

most- dangerous be had found to be the Basrians, their religious 
scholars,, their warriors, and Because they were the moat 

numerous and the most powerful he w'ished to abolish their claim to a 
pension and to distribute them- so that they should no longer hold clo.se 
together and form a community. So he said to the Hawaii ; , ‘Ye are 
barbarians and strangers j ye belong to your towns and villages.’ Thus 
he scattered them and broke up their alliance as he wished ; sent tliem 
whither he pleased and had. the name of the place where each was sent 
to -marked upon his hand.” -According to this, the despatch of the 
MawSi! into their villages was one amongst other measu s which 
carried out In order to break, the .power of tlie overgrown town 
of Basra, which earlier experiences had -. shown him to be dangeroag. 
Oil© of these experiences was the rebellio-n of Ibn Ash^ath, and another 
was the earlier mutiny of ibn Jardd (Anon,, 280 ff. B Afchtr, 4, S09 S), 
which spread over several years. .- 'K.othing further l« said. Acc. to 
Tab,, 1122; 1435 the Mawal! who. were turned out by Hajj^J along 

with the readers, who were' in sympathy with them, undoubtedly ituck 
to Ibn Ash’ath. But even there, there ' is nothing to show that the 
rebellion was instigated by them. 

^ This allows Farazdaq mockingly to say that as the KuCaitci w&m 
former adherents of Mukhtir (Sabaites) to now again they were 
adherents of that new rebel, Ibn AsVath* 
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many of them in it. Abh Mikhnaf (Tab., 1072) 
tells that in the camp of Bair Jam&,Jim there 
were 100,000 Arab defenders {Muqdtila) entitled 
to pensions, and just as many MawMi, but they 
appear in the following of their Arab masters. 
It was customary for the latter to take their 
clients, if they had any, into the field with them, 
and make them fight on foot whilst they them-' 
selves were mounted, — a similar arrangement 
to that existing between knights and servants 
in the Middle Ages, so the fact that the Mawhli 
took part in it does not give the struggle its 
character. They might well have an interest 
of their own in the hostility against the Syrian 
rule, which formed the backbone of Arabism, 
but still they were only secondary ; the rising 
did not originate with them but with the “ Pea- 
cock army ” of Iraqites in Sajist&n, which the 
garrisons of the other provinces joined, and to 
which the capitals Kufa and Basra opened their 
gates. The most prominent and notable Arabs 
took part in it, — heads of clans like Ibn Ash'ath 
of Kinds, Jarir b. b. Said b. Qais of Hamden 
(Anon., 340), Abdulmumin b. Shabath b. Rib‘l 
of Tamlm (Tab., 1056) ; Bistfim b, Masqala b. 
Hubaira of Bakr (Tab., 1088, 1099 ) ; Quraishites 
like Muhammad b. 8a‘d b. Abl Waqq&s (Tab., 
1099), IJbaidull&h b. Abdirrahmln alAbdshamsl, 
Abdurrahm&n b. Abbhs al Hfishiml; scholars 
like the Qhdl ashSha‘bi and the historian 
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longing for home. The Yemenites of Knfa, in 
particular, were numerously represented and the 
Kinda, Hamd^ln and Madhhij. They were in the 
majority in Kufa and reckoned Ibn Ash'ath as 
peculiarly their own, but the other clans and 
those of Basra were not excluded either. Most 
passionately and vehemently did the readers- 
take part, as well as the pious scholars of the 
Qoran and men of prayer. They were in the 
forefront with speech and action on ail such 
occasions,’ for in the theocracy the injustice of 
the ruling power and the right of revolt against 
it had always to have the sanction of the reli- 
gion. But actually the rebellion under Ibn 
Ash'ath had no religious motives. It was rather 
a renewed and desperately powerful attempt of 
the Iraqites to shake off the Syrian yoke. 
Haj j&j had made it still more intolerable for 
them by keeping in the land the Syrian soldiers 
whom he had summoned against Shabib, not so 
much as a defence against outside foes as against 
internal ones. They were the embodiment of 
the foreign rule.® The Iraqite militia had to 
be content with a scanty pension and maintain 
the Syrians for it. They were told off for expe- 
ditions and garrisons in districts far remote while 

^ mwlti m^ired special prominenoe. AhA Mikliaaf In 
C spicks fts ttongli tk© fall of the pious Jabala were the most 
at Dair Jamljim. 0/. Ohawarig, pp. 9 ff. 

* In Aftim and Spaim also the latrodncfclon of the Syrians oatwed 
giwd iiiittttlt. 
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the latter remained in their quarters with their 
families. The nature of the struggle, therefore, 
cannot be misunderstood. It was not a contest 
of the Maw411 against the Arabs, but of the 
Iraqites against the Syrian Arabs (Tab,, 1089). 
It was a contest of the two provinces of the Arab 
kingdom that had always been rivals, and the 
Iraqite elements, from whatever source they 
came, held together in the contest. Also, the 
Syrian imperial troops felt themselves united 
in the land of strangers. Of course, by prefer- 
ence, they belonged to Kalb and Qadha ; ‘Akk 
and Ash‘ar as pars pro toto (Tab., 1102) seems 
to be an insulting phrase to dub them barba- 
rians. In Tab., 1393 they are called Copts and 
Nabatseans, i.e., Caffres and Botokudi. 

The result was that the military rule of the 
Syrians in Iraq was still more accentuated. In 
A, H. 83 Hajjflj built the fortified town of WIsit, 
midway between Kufa, Madain, Ahwaz and 
Basra, and made it the seat of government. 
Thither he also transferred the bulk of the 
Syrian soldiers, alleging that he did so in order 
to prevent their committing improprieties in the 
citizens’ quarters at Kufa and Basra. But the 
chief reason must have been that be wanted to 
isolate them from the Iraqites’ and concentrate 

^ for tliis reason he kept the Syrians afe a distance from Khurasan- 
so that thej wero not Infected hj the Im^ltes, and sent them to 
where there were no Iraqites (Tab., 1^76)*, 

82 
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them around himself so as to have them as 
docile instruments ready to hand. He moved 
his residence from the midst of the community 
out into a military headquarters, thereby proving 
that he felt as if he were in a foe’s country. He 
uprooted the government from the patriarchal 
soil on which it had grown up and openly 
planted it upon military force. There was no 
other way if the sw’ay of the Umaiyids over Iraq 
was to be preserved. 

After the fall of Ibn Ash'ath the whole of 
the East lay without opposition at the feet of 
HaJJ&,j. Only the Muhallabids in Khurasan 
still reared their heads. 'I'hey relied on their 
clan, the Azd UmRn, who through them had 
come to Khurasan and had contrived that there, 
too, as in Basra the Azd should, with the Eabla, 
form the one group (Yemen), and the Tamim with 
the Qais the other group (Mudar). The chief of 
the Muhallabids and the Yemenite group was the 
ruling stattholder, Yazld b. Muhallab. He was, to 
be sure, under Hajj&J, but the latter had, appa- 
rently, not the power to set him aside, however 
sufficient a reason he gave him for doing so. It 
was only reluctantly that he set about dealing 
with the adherents of Ibn Ash’ath in Her&t, and 
then again exercised clemency towards the 
captive ringleswiers, at least towards the Yemen- 
ites among them. He deferred the order to 
expel the rebel Qaisites who had settled in 
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Tirmidh (near Balkh) under b, AbdiU^h, 
considering that as long as they were dangerous 
HajJ&J would let him alone and not put a 
Qaisite in his place. He did not obey repeated 
summonses to W&sit, but excused himself on the 
score of urgent business, and it was only by 
bringing to bear strong pressure upon the 
Khalifa that Hajj^,] at last in the year 85 
obtained permission to depose him. He made 
him prisoner and gradually removed his brother 
also, but this he only managed to do after Abdul- 
malik’s death (86). 

Abdulmalik indeed had shown himself to be 
lord and master over Hajj^j ; Walld I, for 
whose succession he was anxious, gave him a 
free hand, and even in his own sphere of govern- 
ment gave in to him and consulted his wishes. 
At his instance he deprived Umar b. Abdilazlz 
of the post which he had bestowed upon him, 
because under his rule the Hijilz was becoming 
the refuge of political criminals, especially of 
religious seditionists (Tab., 1264). In A.H. 89 or 
91 KhMid b. Jarir b. Abdill&h alQasrl came to 
Mecca. In A.H. 93 or 94 Uthm&n b. Haiy&n 
alMurri came to Medina. Both undertook the 
clearing out of suspects with great zeal. Under 
Walid Hajjti,] reaped the fruit of the hard 
work which he had had to do under Abdul- 
malik. In Iraq peace prevailed. He used it 
to heal the wounds which a twenty-years* war 




^ The Persiae kings took great pains to drain the marshes and to 
establish crown lands upon them j when one of them reclaimed a piece 
of groimd from the bog he named it after himself. Under Qxibldh a 
great dam near Kaskar bnrstj oTerflowed a vast screteh of ccmntryj 
which was left till AnoshraTan partly re-paired the damage. In the 
year 1* or 6 O'f the Hijra there -again, occurred serious ,bur8ti,ng of 
dams against which -all the zeal of Parwiz proved o-navailing. In 
the isonfnsion daring the Arab conquest the ma,rshy land (ajam 
rahhaii) extended still more ; the Dihkina (proprietors and disfcrict- 
8ii'rveyor«)j could of their own power do nothing to stop It. ' It wag 
only under Maawla, and then': more ©specially, under Waltd I 'and 
Hishtoj that things Improved. . HajJIJ made the two canals of N!I 
and ZIbl, and introduced into the marshy land the Indian buffaloes, 
which he also supplied to Cilicia. It 'w.as the fault of hig limited 
resoiwts that he did.. -not do still more. ’ He asked for 3 millions for 
reitoralloB of the dams. Walld thought this excessivej but allowed 
hli brother Maslama to execute the project at his own expense, and 
th» latter mad© a great profit from it. The surveyor who did the 
iealgning under HajjiJ and Hishlm was Hassin aaNabatl. There 
ii m untnistworthy stoiy that Hajjlj intentionally did not repair 
th# daittigi mmei by a great ftood in his time, in order to punish the 
Dllkiii, whom ho sus|»eted of , entertaining sympathiog for Ibn 
A^*ail s el Tak, LWff. Balidh, m I MmMf, 1,226 f. BKhordldhbeh, 
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them for the plough.^ He only carried on wars 
against external foes and that, indeed, with 
great success. Under him Qutaiba b. Muslim 
alBlihili, the successor of the Muhallabids 
in Khurasan, conquered Transoxiana, and 
Muhammad b. Qasim athThaqafl took the 
Indusland. To Hajj^j is due the credit of 
having put these men in the right place, and 
his name, feared as it was far into the East,® 
gave them a powerful backing. He did not 
take the field himself, but he was scrupulous in 
his care for the needs and equipment of the 
troops, down to the smallest detail (Bal., 436). 
The money which he spent lavishly upon this 
was abundantly recovered by him in the fifth 
part of the spoil. The chief expedition into India 
cost him, according to Bal. (440), 60 millions, 
and yielded a profit of 120 millions. Eor 20 
years he remained at his post, and died, as he 
had wished, before Walld, at the end of Eamad&n 
(Tab., 1217), or in ShauwM (1268), 96, i.«. June 
or July, 714, aged 63 or 64 years, "Walld 
granted him the successors proposed by himself 
and confirmed the appointments of all his ojEcials. 
Later on his family was still esteemed in Kufa.® 

'Baiaah., 290, 376. BKhordMlibeh, 16,241. Agfa., 16,98. VSqAti 
3,17& 

® 01 Balldh., 4001, 435 j and Beisfce, Adnofc. 394 to Abalfedt, 1,427* 
For the lEdfan Kurh wbicb Eeisk© csanaot place, cf. Tab,, 3,, 359, 370, 
md Da Ooeje, Sijdrage tot de ge$ch dsr MgmnetSf p. 5. 

» Tab., 1399, 5. l7ll, 7-10. 1712, 7. 
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Zi&d b. Ablhi and were the two 

great viceroys of the Umaiyids in Iraq, on 
account of whom they were, with reason, envied 
by the Abb&sids. They did not regard them- 
selves as possessors of a fat living, but as repre- 
sentatives of the government, — the Sultan, and 
by the faithful fulfilment of the duties of their 
office rewarded the confidence of their lords, who 
gave them great power which they retained as 
long as they lived, without troubling about the 
favour or reproach of public opinion, It is not 
out of place to compare the two. ZiM had 
already reached a high position before Mufiwia 
wooed and won him for his ally ; Hajjfij might 
be called the creation of Abdulmalik. Zifid 
underatood how to hold the native clans in 
check (by playing off the one against the other) 
and to make them work for himself, and he 
succeeded in doing so. Umar b. Abdulaziz 
{Kdmil, 596) admired him because he had held 
Iraq in cheek without ever summoning the 
help of the Syrians. Hajjhj could only assert 
himself by means of the foreign government, 
supported by Syrian troops, which indeed followed 
from their relationship, for the tension between 
Syria and Iraq had meantime become accentuated. 
In his achievements Hajjj&j was in no wise 
inferior to his predecessor ; even after his death 
he determined the politics, — it was a question of 
for or gainst him. His government regulations 
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in matters of coinage, measures and taxes, and 
in the importance assigned to agriculture 
were epoch-making.* In Iraq, exhausted and 
demoralised as it was by the constant suc- 
cession of wars, he had difficulty in maintaining 
the state-revenues, but all the same he was 
always in funds (Tab., 1062. Anon., 217). He 
had the gift of ready speech, rather pluming 
himself on the elegance of his Arabic style, and 
disliking to be surpassed in it (Tab., 1 132), so 
that it is not without reason that the tradi- 
tionists adorn his introductory speech in Kufa 
with carefully-chosen turns of speech. He never 
let his courage fail under any circumstances; it 
took misfortune to bring out his greatness. But 
he was a little too impetuous, and was quick 
to get impatient with those who were executing 
his orders. His iron hand was covered with no 
velvet glove, nor had he any winning ways of 
conversation. He was harsh and at times hard, 
but not cruel ; neither was he petty and bigoted. 
He showed mercy, and freed a notable rebel 
prisoner because he did not try to excuse himself 
but told the truth (Tab., 1112). He was bold 
enough to admire openly the pseudo-prophet and 
anti-Christ Mukht&r, wh<»e greatne<»s he recog- 
nised. The thunder which pealed when he shot 
at the Holy Town, apparently announcing the 
anger of God at the wanton att^k, he explained 

* ViliTA h. Adam, Kitdh alKharig, paasun, eipeeiallj p. SSff. 
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Mahal lab, but even in this he respected the 
rights of the private individual and did not 
attempt, for example, to confiscate the property 
of a rich MaulA (Eairfiz Hugain) who at the last 
moment disposed of it by will.^ 

4), Walld I was succeeded by his brother 
SulaimAn, to whom Abdulmalik had already had 
homage paid as the heir to the throne after 
Walid, in JumMA II, 96, — the end of February, 
715. He followed in his predecessor’s steps so 
far as to carry out the latter’s project to attempt 
a great blow at the Homan capital, with immense 
forces, though , not with much success.® In 
another respect, however, he was the direct 
opposite of his predecessor ; he was displeased at 
the influence which he allowed HaJjAj, and 
even as heir to the throne must have opposed 
him on this point. In the year 90 Tazid b, 
Muhallab fled from the prison of HajjAj to 
Bamla in Palestine, where Sulaimhn held his 
court. SulaimAn gave him protection, undertook 
the payment of the large sum demanded of him, 
and interceded so strongly for him with the 
Khalifa that the latter ordered HajjAj to leave 
him alone. For nine months he kept him beside 
himself, came completely , under his influence, 
and let himself be still more prejudiced by him 

^ ttpoa Hajjtj by J’arfr sm 

i» ns. 

® Nachri€h§enfW)ltp*^W* 
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against HajjAj. But the latter knew what he 
was about ; he vras in favour of Walid’s intention 
to divert the succession to his own son, and 
thus increased the hatred of Sulaim&n towards 
himselfd He had reason to fear the worst from 
him should he succeed to the government, and 
his earnest prayer (Tab., 1272) that he should 
die before Walid was heard. Sulaim&n could 
no longer harm him, but could only wreak his 
anger upon his friends and officials. Uthm&n b. 
HaiyAn alMuni in Medina and KhMid b. Abdill&h 
alQasri in Mecca were deposed (Tab, 1282 ; 1306). 
Qutaiba b. Muslim, the powerful stattholder of 
Khurasan, tried to anticipate the fate that 
threatened him. Relying upon his victorious 
past, he attempted to carry his troops along 
with him in a rebellion against the new Khalifa, 
but in vain. The Tamim, whom he had offended, 
turned against him, and he surrendered to them, 
since the others gave him no aid. The conqueror 
of the Indus territory, Muhammad b. Qltsim ath- 
Thaqafl, did not rebel, though his Syrians would 
have been ready to help him, (Tab., 1275, 3); he 
was taken to Wasit, imprisoned there for a time, 
and then executed. 

‘ Tlus nsualMsumption is that this was the reason of Sulaiman’s 
hatred towards him, but it seems rather to have been the result of 
It 5 for there is no question of that intention of Walid till the end of 
bis reign (Tab., 1274. 1283f), but the strained relations between Snlai* 
min end Hajjlj were of older standing, and even as early as the year 
90 are pat forward as the reason of Yazid’s ftight to 


of “Qais”, and he chose his entourage prefer- 
ably from this circle of his acquaintance. But 
that was a matter of coarse, and it cannot be 
generalised and made into a principle of Qaisi- 
tism. From the fact that the Qais themselves 
claimed him as theirs, it does not look very 
much as if he was the leader of a party-faction 
of Qaisites; for the Arab clans clung to any 
powerful man with whom they could claim a 

* d0i Mm. 1 , 211 , 125 . 
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connection however distant. The reason why 
Abduimalik gave HaJjRj his position and why 
Walid kept him in it was certainly not his 
Qaisite tendency — he was in fact come of an 
obscure family — bat his personal ability. His 
personality, not his tribe, gave him his impor- 
tance. So Sulaim&n then directed his hatred 
against his person and his personal influence; 
and besides, he might well have been persuaded 
that Hajjaj was not the right man to con- 
ciliate the Iraqites, but was rather making the 
Umaiyid rule hateful to them (Tab., 1337), and 
he deposed the stattholders of Hajjftj because 
they were his creatures, and not because of 
their Qaisite tendencies. Kh^-lid al Qasri, on the 
other hand, was regarded by the Yemenites as 
belonging to them (Agh., 19, 61) Qutaiba 
belonged to the Bahila, a neutral clan. His 
chief opponents in Khurasan were not the Yemen 
but the Mudar, while in Syria he found sym- 
pathy with the Mesopotamian Qais, amongst 
whom the Bhhila dwelt (Tab., 1300). Mdsffc b. 
Nusair, in Spain, was a Yemenite. It is alleged 
that it was on that account that he was ill-used 
by Walid,* but Sulaimfbn treated the son much 
worse than Walid did the father, — an estremely 
inconvenient fact for Dozy and his disciples 
(A. Muller, 1, 429f.). At any rate, Sulaim^n did 


CTf* BaUdfat hid, ffwp, part, 
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same amount. In order, however, to shift the 
odium on to other shoulders, he asked the Khalifa 
to relieve him of the management of the taxes 
and transfer it to another. This had a different 
result from what he expected, for Sa!aiml.u now 
made an old finance-official of Hajjfij, who 
till then had served in the treasury, indepen- 
dent, and placed him at the head of the adminis- 
tration of the taxes.’ He was a MauM from 
Sajistan, SMih b, Abdurrahman, the same man 
who had made Arabic the written language of 
the treasury. He had in Wasit at his disposal 
dOO Syrian soldiers and was quite independent 
of Yazid. He flatly refused to charge upon the 
exchequer the extravagant expenses which 
Yazid incurred, by which meanness the latter’s 
stay in Iraq was made disagreeable. He con- 
trived to get Khurasan also made over to him and 
was allowed to make his residence in this old 
province of his, where no one could pry upon 
his doings.’’ Bat he did not get what he was 
reckoning upon there either, — the luxury-loving 
and shapelessly-obase man could ill bear com- 
parison with Qutaiba He tried to supplant 

^ Such Is AbA Mikhnafa report ia Tab,, 1S06C How Dozy mauagGs 
to read his meaiuBg Into it may belgloaned from his own works, (toe. eit,, 
1,226). Aoc, to Tab., 1263 (BQataiba, 183) in tbe interval between 
Ifftjji*] and Yaztd tbe control of the Snances had been made a separate 
office from the stattholdership. The distinction must therefore have 
bt#n abolished again on tbe succession of Yazid and then reintroduced 
at his iMtMCe. There is nothing against this assumption. 

* A.B, 97. But he also reteined tbe chief command in Iraq. 
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him by the subjugation of JurjAn and Tabarist^n, 
hut he was only indifferently successful, and by 
boastfully exaggerating the amount of the spoil 
which he had taken, he prepare4 his own doom. 

As also Sulaim&n retained his resi- 

dence at fiamla in Palestine, and in the country 
there he was much beloved (Tab., 1831), but 
he was often in the general camp at DAbiq, in 
northern Syria, from which the great war 
against Constantinople was carried on. He died 
there after a reign of barely three years in 
Safar, 99 (Sepr., Ill); Elias Nis. makes it 
Tuesday, the 8th., but according to Abi Mikhnaf 
(Tab., 1336) it was Friday, the 10th Safar.^ 
Whilst under Walid the themes of conversation 
in the circles of prominent society were build- 
ings and the culture of country estates, under 
SulaimAn the subjects of conversation were 
gluttony and women. Though dissolute himself, 
he gave orders for proceedings to be taken 
j^ainst the debauchery in Medina. It may 
have been indeed only through a misunderstand- 
ing of the stattholder there that he mutilated 
the libertines instead of counting them (Agh., 
4, 69ff.). But his sensuality did not prevent 
him from having leanings towards the pious. 
This is to be seen already in the fact that 

' Aoo. to WftstenfelS, Tuesday was tbe 9th and Friday the 11th 
Briar. Similar differences of a day often occur and do not seem to 





tl 

aziz, 'the soa of WaM I, was not present in 

^ A<sc. to Wlqi«Si*i mpQtt the djring SmWinla hfcd mltmdf In p«»a 
dotts the same m Eaji noir r6|i«t©d m the nic»|tte aftor lt» » 

cl«r iwinplicafcicm. 
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DAbiq. When he heard of the death of 
SolaizoAo, he thoa^ht his time had come, but 
compcsed himself vrhen he learned that Umar 
had become Khalifa. 



CHAPTER V. 


UmaE II AND THE MaWAlI. 

1. Umar II was the son of Abdulaziz b. 
MarwS,n, who had for long been viceroy of 
Egypt. He was descended on his mother’s side 
from Umar I, a fact which he laid great stress 
upon. Born in Medina under Yazid I (Tab., 
1361), he spent there the greater part of his 
youth, and was brought up upon the tradition 
of the city of the Prophet. After his father’s 
death (A.H. 84 or 85) Abdulmalik attracted him 
to Damascus and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Walid I sent him to Medina as 
stattholder over the Hij^, with the idea of 
obliterating the evil'memory of his predecessors 
and conciliating the people of Medina. He 
came into close relations with the masters of 
the scripture erudition and science of tradition 
which flourfehed there, and took no offence at 
the fact that they found much to censure in the 
conduct of the Umaiyid government, especially 
that of Hajjltj. The consequence was that 
the revolutionaries of Iraq sought refuge in 
the Hijflz. This, of course, was not pleasing to 
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HaJj&J, and at his instance Umar was recalled 
from Medina. Howerer, he did not fell into 
disfavour ; he was the brother of Walld’s wife 
and remained in favour with him, while Sulai- 
mAn also held him in high regard. 

As we have seen, Islam was making progress 
in the ruling family. MuAwia, Abdulmalik, 
Walid and Sulaimdn form, as it were, an ascend- 
ing scale with Umar II as its culminating point. 
But his piety differed from that of his prede- 
ce^rs ; it permeated his whole life in quite 
another way from theirs and determined his 
public actions. Sulaim&n was a luxurious pro- 
fligate, Umar almost an ascsetie ; to the former 
the ruling power offered unlimited means of 
enjoyment ; upon the latter it imposed a weight 
of responsibility. In everything he did judg- 
ment loomed before his eyes, and he was always 
afraid of coming short of the requirements of 
God. 

He was disinclined to wars of conquest, well 
knowing that they were waged, not for God, 
but for the sake of spoil, though it is uncertain 
whether the Muslim army was first recalled 
from Constantinople by him. Nor could he, 
on principle, put an end to the JiAde? against 
the emperor, but he gave up the advance out- 
posts and withdrew the garrisons towards the 
rear. He would also have willingly given up 
l^nscndana, if Islam had not already had too 
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firm a footing in a few of its towns, but at least 
be forbade a further extension of the boundari^ 
there.’ His chief attention was directed to 
internal policy, and with him there set in a 
change in it, a change of another sort and of far 
greater significance than that which distm" 
guished Sulaimfin from Walid. 

He appointed new men to the most impor- 
tant official posts, and took to task the offensire 
Yazld b. Muhallab for not being able to pay up 
the fifth-part of the Caspian spoil, the amount 
of which, in his boasting, he had put at too 
high a figure. Jarr^h b. Abdill&h al Hakami 
was sent to Khurasan, Ad! b. Artht al Faz&r! to 
Basra, Abdulhamid b. Abdirrahmhn alQuraishi 
of the family of Umar I to Kufa, Umar b. 
Hubaira alFazhri to Mesopotamia, and Amr b. 
Muslim, a brother of Qutaiba, to India. Jarrfth 
(Tab., 1354) and Amr were of the school of 
HajjfiJ, Ad! and Ibn Hubaira were Q^isites. 
But Umar did not appoint these men in order 
to take the opp<^ite side from that of his prede- 
cessor, nor out of preference for the Qais and 
HajjfiJ, but because he considered them reli- 
able and upright men (Tab., 1383, 3). To Spain 
he appointed Samh b. MAlik al-KhauJAnt, a 
Yemenite, and to Africa IsmMl b- Abdillfih, 
because he knew they did not belong to any 

» It wa® from Simin, of wurm, feimt in. Iii® Wiga wm 

eoiiqiicml and foryfiad. 
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party and were merciful to the oppressed. But he 
was not satished with choosing- men who appear- 
ed to him to be suitable and then letting them 
rule as they pleased, proTidel they only handed 
over the necessary money. He felt himself 
responsible in every point. What lay nearest 
his heart was not so much the increase of power 
as the establishment of right. The theologians, 
who formed a party indep indent of the govern- 
ment and hitherto rather hostile to it, attained 
to influence with him. Accordingly, the Qddi^ 
or judge, appears also to have re-aohed a more 
independent and more important place. In a 
letter to the Khurasanite Uqha b. Zur'a, he 
names as the pillars of the government, (1) the 
WMi, or executive governor, (2) the judge, 
(3) the administrator of the taxes, and (4) the 
Khalifa. The celebrated Hasan was QMl in 
Basra during his reign, and Amr ash Sha'bi in 
Kufa, and he made the juris-eonsnlt Abh ZinM 
secretary to the stattholder Abdulhamid. 

The government of the provinces in the Muslim 
kingdom meant their financial administra- 
tion, and the reform of this was one of the chief 
objects of Umar II’s activity, but it is not easy 
to get a clear account of the measures he took 
in the matter of the taxation. The conceptions 
of it advanced by Alfred von Kremer and ac- 
cepted by A'lgust Muller are marred by actual 
errors. 
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According to Kremer and Miiller/ Umar II 
was impelled to make reforms in the taxation 
only with the view to a return to the original 
idea. They say that his model was the first 


1 “ His theological bigotry made all political judgment impo- 

ssible for him, and if it cannot bo disputed that some of his decrees 
materially advanced Islam as such, still nearly everything he did 
contributed in tbo main to the complete disorganisation of a state that 
was by this time secularized. The nation then existnig which was 
most adapted for politics, the Homans, did not unadvisedly lay down 
the principle that a kingdom can be maintained only by the same 
means which founded it. Bat Umar, in place of the exceedingly 
realistic principles of government of Mn&wia’s successors, wanted to 
bring in ideal points of view which he had adapted from the Qoran 
and from tradition. And if this undertaking, in itself praise-worthy 
enough, had only been set o.bout with a moderate knowledge of the 
real conditions ! But the pious Khalifa was so entangled in the 
shibboleths of his theological circle that he did not even attempt to 
use reason in applying the leading ideas of the Qoran to the wicked 
world. His simple logic only said that it was God’s will that things 
should be thus and thus, and that therefore they could be brought to 
pass. But God had plainly shown the believers how He wished the 
Khalifa te to be governod when Ho through His servants AbA Bekr 
and Umar made subject to Islam first the rebel Arabs, and then the 
whole of Persia, Syria and Egypt. Thus his ideal was no more than a 
mechanical copy of the organisation given to the state by the first 
Umar but which the unworthy eucoessors had disfigured in its most 
important features by godless alterations. If we bear in mind how 

these alterations were compelled, not by any subjective arbitrariness. 

but by the force of brutal facts, it is obvious that there was neither 

rhyme nor reason in the old principles when applied to the state of 

Abdulmalik and HajjM. But the pathetically pious confidence of the 
wonderful man was unenlightened by the least glimmering of any such 

notion Tins, not long after his accession, he ordered the abolition of 

the decree of Hajjaj by which the protected kinsmen accepting Islam 
mnst in the interests of the treasury coutinna to pay the old polt-la^ 
As by this the advantage was again on the side of the follower, of 

Other faiths who had received Islam, the pious prince, who orgamsed 
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Umarj to whose system he wished to revert and 
to remove the distortions which it had had to 
suffer from the preceding Umaiyid regents. Then 
the preliminary question arises, — What was the 


■ simiilfcaneoaslf in all the prov^inoes a zealous missionary activity, had 
the sweet satisfaction of seeing in a shore time the bands of believers 
in East and West increasing by millions. If these were at first only 
simiilated conversfonsj we must not forget that according to Miiham* 
madan Kw from the beginning the punishment of aposfcaey was death, 
and thus withdrawal was made impossible to those once won over for 
the Qoran. In this way, afterwards, the second generation at least 
already consisted for the most part of good Muslims, and the 
prepondemnee of the oonfessora of Allah over those of other beliefs 
was therefore actually eonsiderably moreased by Umar^s edict. Bat 
the treasmy sufiered badly from it and this disadvantage was iiacreased 
out of all proportion by a second decree. This much was at any rate 
plain, even to Umar himseif, namely, that the restoration of the old 
prohibition against ownership of land for the Faithful was not to be 
made, at least in the fashion of demanding, say, from everybody the 
surrender of the estates acquired in the provinces in the course of over 
fO years. For various reasoas this was simply technioaOy irnpos sible, 
and so at least this extremely dangerous .esperioiant vv.is not at tempt- 
ed. But while from the year 100 onwards any further purchase of 
gronnd and ©sfeafe© was forbidden to the Muslims, the Khalifa undertook, 
in order to abolish an equalisation of believers and protected kinsmen 
which was oSensiv© to his orthodoxy, to put those properties of Mahani- 
madan owners which were illegally seized no longer under the Khai4j 
80 far imposed upon them, but only under the much lower tithe. 
Nate»My the result of this was a still further deficiency in the state- 
reveauM, and it was unpraotieal in so far aa the favour shown to those 
who so far had acquired no ground or property, and now were destined 
never to get any, assumed straightway the character of a. ■prlvilfigi^im 
It mattered nothing that to the latter a sort of amends was 
siwfflltaneoEsly to be made by a more rigorous euforoement of the sys- 
tem of the yearly salary, for these elipeadg were, comparatively speak- 
far from being large enough, notwithataudlng the fact that witli 
the huge increase of oonversioas they were a drain upon the govem- 
meat 4»d ia addition to all the^ measures which deeply affecter 
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nature of the pattern which he wanted to copy? 
Two measures in particular that are traced back 
to the first Umar come into consideration. He 
is said to have permitted the Arabs to acquire 
landed property in the conquered provinces, and 
to have ordered that on the conversion of 
subjects, i.e. of ’ the conquered non- Arabs, the 
new converts should only be relieved of the 
poll-tax, but the ground-tax upon the cultivated 
land should remain. As a matter of fact he did 
neither the one nor the other. 

In the cause of God and justice the whole 
land gained by conquest would have fallen to 
be divided amongst the Arab warriors, to whom 
it belonged by right of spoil. For practical rea- 
sons it of course remained undivided and became 
either State -land or Muslim territory. To the 
treasury or the ruler fell those estates vacated 
by the old proprietors and yielded without a 
struggle, — those of the dynasty, the nobility, 
and mortmain, e. g. the post and the fire-temple. 
These domains {Sawdfi) covered a vast extent, 
especially in those provinces which generally 

fclie treasury, fcliaro came- lastly the. crder issuing from a humaae but 
uapraotieal sense of justsoe, that all excess moneys wHoh might Imve 
been collected from the subjects by illegal extortions were to bo re- 
turned to who bad been defrauded* Whether this happened in 

IndiFidml cases wo do not know, hut the most faithless official could 
not desire a finer opportunity for unpunished plunderfng of the publlo 
arewuries.” Thus A. Mfiller, 0e$ch, dm I, 439 freely follow- 

ing Kremor, 0MMmrgmch, dm QHmU^ 
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were of most financial consideration,’ particularly 
in Iraq (SawM). On the other hand, what was 
won in combat by the Arab warriors was con- 
sidered the collective possession of the Muslims, 
and was left in the ownership of the vanquished 
on payment of tribute. Now, the tribute ought 
really to have been divided every year as income 
amongst the legal owners of the capital, but the 
state laid hands upon it and paid the Muslim 
warriors only fixed pensions, according to its 
own pleasure. Thus the distinction between 
estate- land and tribute-land disappeared, the 
revenues from both flowing equally into the 
treasury. This development was consummated 
in the time of the great conquests, and Umar I 
either introduced it or made it legitimate 
through usage. But he did not go so far as 
actually not to permit in the tribute-land any 
real private ownership of property, A general 

* ** Tbe area of the Sawud amounts to lO^OCX) square paraaangs, the 
parwiang to 10,OCK) common, or 9,000 Hi-shimid ells, A square 
fmmmg oomprisea 22,500 Jartb, so 10,000 square parasanga are 225 
mlllioE jartb* In valuation a deduction of one-third is made from 
tMs for hollows, hills, salfcfields, marshes, streets, riTer-courses, bonii- 
dados of towns and villages and so on, which comes to 75 millions, so 
that in fields there are left 150 millions. Of this alternately half lies 
fallow Md half is tilled. But there are to be added (for taxation) 
the palms, vines, and other trees scattered over the whole (all 
Ihre# thirds) which are not assessed according to Ihe square 
mtaaire of the fields.” Thus Qudima in Ifdwardf, @d. lager, p, 

the valttation of the whole area got to be false and exceMive 
hiS beta pointed out by Hermann Wagner, mtt Nmhtkhtm^ 1902, 
pp* m ft 
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prohibition against the ownerahip of land by 
the Arabs in the provinces was never made.^ 
Like the Prophet himself, his succe^ors also, 
not excepting Abhbakr and Umar, had full 
control over the state-lands and presented parts 
of them (qatl,i‘) to eminent deserving men, 
not perhaps as hefs but as allod, and it was thus 
that Ali, Talha and Zubair became men of great 
possessions.® Further, all the Arab warriors 
in the Mi^hr were owners of estates as a matter 
of course, and owned not merely their house and 
farm but also estates in the villages round 
about. During the reign of Umar I they 
certainly put war and booty first, but in the 
more peaceful times that followed this was 
changed. The love of annexing ground and 
land had been already awakened in them in 
heathen times, and it was not suppressed by 
Muhammad and Islam hut encouraged, and 
dottbtle^ lent its additional influence at the 
time of the wars of conqurat. The old law by 
which ground not already occupied became the 
property of him who made it productive, held 
not only in Arabia but in the province also, 
and was there actively enforced. But the 
^^mess for land did not stop even at the 
taxable tmots of land belonging to subdued 
peasants, for they frequently pa^ed into the 

* Jajniliol! ia tlid Indma Qid»t FabwiMy, 

* Yabja. b. Adam, KitSb al Kkarij, pp. 42. 56 61. 67. 
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possession of Arab lords by purchase or less 
honourable means, nor is it anywhere apparent 
that the latter were, to begin with, prohibited 
from this by law. Umar I had no motive in 
objecting to a procedure which in his time had 
scarcely begun, and at any rate had not yet led 
to harmful consequences. 

Neither did Umar I lay down the law that 
the KharaJ upon a tract of land should remain 
whether the owner were a Muslim or not, and 
that conversion to Islam freed men from the 
Jizia only, because this, being a poll-tax, was 
adjusted according to their position and was a 
personal mark of distinction between the van- 
quished and the Muslim. Both were originally 
equally considered as tribute payable by the 
serfs to the citizens of the theocracy — the child- 
ren of the kingdom (Matth., 17, 25). The latter 
had not to pay taxes either on their persons 
or on the soil of their fields, hut had only to 
surrender the tenth-part of the crop, and that 
not to men but to God. The thought never 
occurred to them that it was only the obligation 
of paying tribute on the person that was a 
dishonour to the Muslim, and not that on 
territory. Neither is there in older terms of 
speech any dijfference whatever made between 
Khar&j and Jizia ; both mean the same, namely 
the tribute of non-Muslims. There is frequent 
mention of the Jizia of the land, hut just as 
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frequent mention of the Kharhj of a person. ^ 
'Under what title the individual tax-payers had 
to raise their quota mattered little to the 
Arabs', especially in the case where the tribute 
was imposed as a lump sum of fixed amount 
upon the community, as a whole — which at 
first seems to have been rather the rule than 
the exception. 

The original practice then was that Islam 
freed from all tributary obligation, and that a 
Kharfij piece of ground became tax-free when 
an Arab Muslim acquired it,^ or when the non- 
Arab owner became a Muslim. But this put a 
premium first upon the exploiting of the peasants 
on the part of the Arab lords, and next upon the 
conversion of the tribute-payers to Islam. In 
both cases the difference between their positions 
and the nature of their holding was abolished, — 
the difference which was the basis of Umar I’s 
system of finance, — ^and difficulties and emlar- 
rassments arose. If the tribute were lessened in 
proportion to the amounts dropped through the 
conversions to Islam, then the exchequer bore 

* 0/. Be Groeje In itie Gloasayj to Tab., and fnrtlier BalMb., 7 
with 66, 15; mi, I with 851, 5. IS. In .Khnraima Ihia mm alw»y» 
Mdi and not JShardj, which ia more preraleni* elsewhero. (Tab.® 1864. 
1864 ff, 1607 ff.). In Yahyl h, Adam's book of taxes the indiiorinii- 
mM mm is found. It is qoite usual there to find It called the 
of the land/* 

® So with m (Germans) formerly a farm became tax-free when a 
noble acquired it, for, as a iaablei,'he was exempt from the tax. 
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the bruat ; but if it was farther raised to its old 
amount by a lump sum, then the burden was 
increased for the community, which had become 
less able to pay taxes because of the conversions. 
Neither was it a good thing when the new 
converts, as frequently, and perhaps mostly, 
happened, left land and community to their fate 
and migrated to the Arabian towns. This took 
the labour away from the land, so that it was in 
danger of becoming partly barren. The influx 
into the towns, however, was unwelcome. In 
Kufa and Basra, — for in all these circumstances 
we get our best and almost exclusive information 
from Iraq, — there were already plenty of new 
Muslims or Mawhli, originally freed prisoners 
of war, mostly of Iranian extraction. They 
occupied a position half-way between the Arab 
lords and the non- Arab subjects, and while they 
certainly paid neither land-tax nor poll-tax, were 
not entered in the Diwun of the Muqatila and 
received no pension, although in time of war 
they fought in the train of their former masters, 
to whom they were morally bound to render all 
kinds of service. Their position being neither 
one thing nor another, naturally did not content 
them ; Islam made them alive to their claims, 
and they sought to obtain full equal rights. 
Their revolt under Mukht^lr showed the danger 
they threatened to be to the Arab realm, and 
indeed the suppression of it cost them many 
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lives. But the gaps that the sword had made in 
their ranks were easily filled up again hy the 
new Muslims emigrating from the villages and 
country towns, who, though they might he of 
more peaceable disposition, had nevertheless the 
same interest in their standing. A significant 
breach in Umar I’s system was also caused by 
the fact that the army and government towns 
very soon lost their specifically Arab character. 
This somewhat primitive system of admini- 
stration of Umar I which confined itself to broad 
lines, gave rise to a development unforeseen by 
him which threatened its destruction. Under 
him the disadvantages were not yet perceptible. 
The acquisitive instincts of the Arabs at that 
time took, on the average, another direction 
from that of aspiring after estates and landed 
property, and the tax -paying non- Aral)8 were not 
yet coming over to Islam in such numbers that 
the treasury suffered thereby, — a treasury which 
then indeed was filled to overflowing by the spoil 
which ever kept coming in, and had very much 
more modest claims to meet than it had later on. 
In the next generation, i.e. under the Umaiyids, 
thfe was different. But HajJ&j, according to 
tradition, only decided to interfere with the 
recognised practice in order to remove the injury 
which the exchequer was suffering by it. He 
did not release from the KharfiJ the Arabs who 
had acquired property in the Khar&J-country, 
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and even re-imposed it: upon those who had 
before been freed from it. In the same way he 
is said to have treated the new converts with 
regard to their obligation to pay tribute, when 
they remained in the village and retained their 
farm. But he forbade Hijra to them, — i.e. emi- 
gration into the centres of Islam /and of Arab 
government, and eventually brought them back 
by force. His was a new procedure and did not 
square with what had hitherto been looked upon 
as justice, and it aroused the common outcry of 
the Arabs and MawMi affected by it, as being a 
slap in the face of Islam ; but he paid no heed 
to it. 

Umar II’s sentiments made him adopt ano- 
ther way. His aim was not so very much differ- 
ent from that of Hajj^j, but he tried to reach 
it only in a way which did not offend against 
the Islamic idea of justice. Thus he agreed 
with the old way in this respect, that a Muslim 
whether of first or second rank, whether Arab 
or Maula, need pay no tribute, either poll-tax 
or land-tax. But in order to prevent the de- 
crease of the state revenue, he made the deduc- 
tion, quite in agreement with the Scripture- 
scholars of Medina, from history, that the 
Kharhj-land was first of all the joint property 
of the Muslims, and secondly must be considered 
the joint possession of the communities concern- 
ed, to whom the Muslims had handed it over for 
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usufruct on payment of tribute, so that there- 
fore portions of it must not be taken from the 
whole to become, by passing into Muslim owner- 
ship, tax-free private estates. Consequently 
he declared the selling of Khar^J-land to Arabs 
and Muslims to be prohibited from the year 100, 
without, however, giving the prohibition a 
retrospective force. In the case of the con- 
version to Islam of an owner of land liable to 
taxes, he seems to have decreed that his property 
should revert to the village community. He 
might then remain upon it, say, as a lease-hold- 
er, — a lease not being tribute ; but he might 
also come into the town (a thing which HaJ- 
jlij had been against permitting), and this, in 
fact, was the rule. Whether he also became 
entitled to a pension through the hijra is a 
question not to be easily answered. 

While by the recognition of the immunity 
of Muslims from the subject-tax it was only 
the old usage, which had not yet disappeared, 
that was again put in force, the prohibition of 
a further alienation of tribute-land was a new 
legislative measure which cut deep. It was 
certainly based upon the historical origin of the 
tribute- land, and was a consequence of the fact 
that in time of conquest the soil was not 
treated as booty but remained undivided. But 
in that time itself this practical consequence 
had not yet appeared. 

36 
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Umar II did not succeed. By the method 
he tried the deterioration of the finances was 
ineritabie. The principle of the inalienability 
of the tribute -land could not be carried through, 
and the change of property was no more put a 
stop to than the change of faith. The later 
practice reverted to the method of Hajjhj, 
but with a difference, which, though materially 
small, had much formal significance. There 
was, in fact, a distinction drawn between Kharhj 
and: Jizia which had not existed before. The 
Jizia, according to this, rested on the person 
and only affected the non-Muslims, being a load 
removed from their necks when they were con- 
verted, The Kharhj, on the contrary, rested 
on the land and did not degrade the person ; it 
was to, and had to, be paid even by Muslims 
owning tribute-land. Since the land, at any 
rate, was the chief object of taxation the poll- 
tax was really a small sacrifice.* Thus cheaply 
did the exchequer settle the claims of Islam. 
It was a piece of legal finesse, an expedient which 
was only resorted to of necessity, for to the 
plain human understanding it was certainly not 
the land that paid the tax, but the owner of it. 

^ WM fche poll-las: Bv&t oxaeted from %k& new Mualims, the 

la and Biwra. Thej only f©U alighted beoanae they 
wore not neotired into lha Diwan of lha Mnqililft and made partfoipa- 
tort in the pansioa, and in this reaped they aeplred to ©i|ml 
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really been valid from the beginning, then no 
difficulties would have arisen. 

2. The Muslim jurists have everyvrhere a 
way of tracing back to their beginnings the 
things that have come about gradually and 
which have been brought about by gradually 
arising needs or tendencies, and of sanctioning 
them by the precedent (the Sunna) of the Pro- 
phet and the first Khalifas. Thus they even 
trace the form to which the laws of taxation 
or administration at last attained after long 
fluctuation, back to the first Umar, who only 
made the first initial steps. We have to beware 
of this historical dogma in order to form a just 
judgment of the conduct of Hajjfij and the 
second Umar. We should, in the first place, 
stick for preference to the proper historians, i.e. 
the oldest ones, who have more respect for the 
facts, rely partly upon documentary evidence, 
and report not so much the principles of the 
rulers as individual differences, which cannot 
be made into generalisations without considera- 
tion. We may well bring under this stricture 
also the historical evidence of the jurists, among 
which there is much to be found that is not in 
their line at all, and is independent of their 
tendency. My view of the difficult and disputed 
matter has been evolved gradually and unarbi- 
trarily; I did not make, to start with, a collec- 
tion of the data from which it proceeds. Those 
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wMch are by me I gather together here, and 
thus an opportunity is given of adding anything 
that has not been mentioned in the previous 
remme. 

Concerning Hajjlfcj, BalMhuri, 368, informs us 
that he reimposed the Khar&.J on these portions 
of land in Mesene which were relieved from 
it through the conversion of the old owners 
or by passing into the possession of Arabs. 
According to the passage quoted on page 244 from 
the Iqd of Abdrabbih, Hajj^j also brought the 
Maw^tli from the Musdr back into their country 
towns and villages. “ He said to the MawMl, — 
‘ Ye are barbarians and foreigners ; your place is 
your towns and villages.’ So he sent them 
where he wanted and had the name of the 
place each one was sent to marked on his hand 
by the Ijlite, KhirAsh b. JAbir. Hence the 
verse runs, “ Thou art he whose hand the Ijlite 
branded, and thy sire fled to Hakam ; ” ^ and 
other verses say, — A maiden who does not 
know what the driving of camels means ” ^ has 
been dragged forth by HajJAJ from her shadowy 
hiding-place. If Amr had been present, and Ibn 
Khabal, her hands would not have been marked 
without a hot oonflict.” When, later on, a 
MAula, NAh b. DarrAJ, became Qadi of Basra, 
this verse was made upon him, “ The last day 


^ Hakam b. Aij4b ath Tlmqaf t wai » mpmmmtAUYQ ia 

* ** Wbo hm nmm yefc gone oa & paraay.** 
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is surely come, since N4h has become Qadi ! 
If were still there, his hand would not 

hare escaped his (Hajj&j’s) mark.” ' The fact 
is also testified to by Tab., 1122, 1425 ; Anon. 
Ahlw., 336. Here it says in order to prevent 
the falling off of the tribute, HajJ^j wrote to 
B^ra and other towns that thdse MawMl who 
had immigrated there from the country should 
go back to their villages. Then those who were 
expelled assembled in Basra, not knowing 
whither to go, and called in lamentation upon 
the name of the Prophet, The pious readers 
were on their side, and so they in turn joined the 
readers who deserted to Ibn Ash'ath when the 
latter came to Basra. 

According to BalMhurl, 368, Umar II made 
invalid the inciasion of the Muslims in the 
Kharfij, introduced by Hajj&j, not only in 
Mesene, but everywhere. In a letter mentioned 
in Tab., 1366f. to the stattholder of Elufa, he 
lays down the principle,— no Eharfij for those 
who have embraced Islam, According to Theo- 
phanes, A.M. 6210 he relieved from the tax the 
Christians who had received Islam. 

The further measure of Umar II forbidding 
for the future the sale of Kharfij-land to 
Muslims, is testified to by a passage from Ibn 

* HMftii alBMrtj th© Qaidi bli© time of CTniftr II, was al»o » 
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po^ession. Those who stuck to their Christian 
religion and stayed in their Tillages were called 
idnsnien under the protection of the Muslims 
{Dhimma). Umar and the Companions further 
held that no Muslim by using coercion might 
buy a piece of land from these protected 
persons, because the latter could appeal to 
the fact that they had abstained from war 
against them and had not assisted their 
enemies (namely the Eomans).^ Therefore the 
Companions and rulers were chary of using com- 
pulsion towards them* and of seizing their 
estates. But they also disapproved of the 
Muslims’ purchasing freely offered lands for the 
reason that the owners had no real proprietary 
right to them, and also because they wished to 
reserve the land as a collective possession set 
aside for the Muslim warriors of the future, as 
a means of carrying on war against the still 
unconquered heathen, so that it was not sold or 
inherited like private property. For they were 
determined to keep the command in Sur., 2, 
189 ; 8, 40. 

In spite of this * many Muslims had long had 
private estates *in Syria, especially the so-called 

* inoomprelieijsiM©. ■ 

* For imi , ■ ■ , 

» WImfc ii only briefly In prenicr ibe ieii in in 

ottt erf order, bat on tb© wliolo fclieieiw can be 



malik and iiis two next successors did not indeed 
adopt the method of taking away Khar&j- 
land by force from the owners and giving it to 
Muslims, but they did allow them to buy it. The 
price then came to the state-treasury, and the 
Khar^J of the village was reduced by the corres- 
ponding amount ; the actual Muslim owners paid 
only the tenth. 

87 
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Umar II did otherwise. He did not, indeed, 
go back upon what had happened up till the 
year 100, but decreed that there should be no 
Jizia * upon the Kharhj-land which had up till 
then passed into the hands of the Muslims by 
purchase, but only the tithe. But for the 
future he declared such purchases to be iuTalid, 
and in this his two successors Yazid II and 
Hishhm acquiesced. Because of this the jear 
100 was called the “ term.” It was not long, 
however, till the old way of doing returned and 
on the lands sold to Muslims there w^ imposed 
not the Jizia but only the tithe, but as the 
Kharhj consequently declined Manshr interfered. 
He wanted, actually, to give back to the original 
owners theestates sold against the law of Umarll, 
but that presented too great difficulties, so 
he commanded that the Qutffi* and the tracts of 
Kharhj'land sold up till A. H. 100 should only 
pay the tithe, but that those sold since then 
should pay the KharAj. In the year 141 he sent 
officials to Syria to separate the lands and mte 
them accordingly.” 

Ihn Ashkir is an author of the sixth century 
of the Hijra who suffers detraction from the view 
that had then been long prevalent, namely that 
the first IJmar and the Companions, after Muhmn- 
mad’s death the authcnitative regulators of the 

- » ig iwre ate imsd fmt Iswi-lax. 
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conditions newly created by the conquest, fixed 
from the beginning, in all questions, the standard 
for the future, and that the disposal of donaain- 
lands and the alienation of tribute-paying land 
were raisusages which were in direct opposition 
to the standard, and only arose since the time of 
the defection which followed with Uthm&n and 
the Umaiyids. But so far as his accounts are 
not influenced by this view, we have no reason 
to doubt that he got them from old sources. 
They are too positive to have been invented. 
We may therefore believe that Umar II start- 
ed with a reaction against the chipping and 
partitioning of the state and common property 
prevalent among his predecessors, by forbidding 
the selling of Kharfbj-land. That he also kept 
the estates together and did not give away any 
of them Ibn Ashkir d')es not actually say, but 
it may be taken for granted.* 

Wliat Ifen Asikir sayg about the disappearance of the landed 
properties is added to by a remarkable notice wblcb we find in BalMk, 
272 f. and Yahyi, 45. ** 0mar b. Khattib made into orown^ands in 
the Sawld the property of those fallen in battle, that of those who had 
fled, that of the Persian king, and his adherents, and that of the post and 
the marshes. The refenn© from -these amoaated to 7,CXM},000 dirhems. 
But at the time of Hajjaj, after the -battle of Jam&Jim, the people barnt 
the Diwan {the old docnraent with information concerning till©* and 
states), ' and ©Feryon© took whatoFer he ooald lay hands on«” So the 
estates were in danger not merely from the fact that the Khalifas gave 
away parte of them. There Inrked among the people * general rag# 
against the liatifnndia of the stoto, the raters and the great men. They 
attompted to destroy or obacnr© the iiistoric«! titlea upon whioli rested 
the right of poMession which was offensiT© to them. 
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Now when this Khalifa opposed the taking 
of tribute-land from the state by its being sold, 
he cannot either have been willing that the 
same thing should come about through ehmge 
of faith. He seems to have devised measures 
by which the principle that no new convert 
should be liable to tribute lost the point which 
caused the treasury to suffer, and assumed an 
ideal rather than a material significance.* In 
YahyS. b. Adam, M it says that Omar II re- 
fused to change the KharAj into the tithe for 
those embracing Islam, and declared instead 
that those of them who remained by their 
canals ® should, after conversion, pay the same 
as before, but those who came into the town 
should forfeit their land to the village com- 
munity. That the new Muslim who stayed on 
beside his canal should have had to go .on 
paying the KharAj certainly does not agree with 
what we already know, but the contradiction 
disappears when we learn that the payment 
was no longer regarded as tribute but as lease- 
money.’ In the passage quoted the statement 

® III wgsjlW ba diffloalfe to fiad proofs for the awertioa thn.t in oottst- 
the remissioa of the tax miitioas accepted la lam landerUmar II. 

® The Kharlj-lawd ia Iraq means the land watered hj the oftnali, 
Tltlie-lniid wg» to be found only ontwith the allnTinm. 

» Attiordiiig to Tahyl 48, All is said to haire remarked to a newlj® 
mmrmied proprietor of Alntemr,---** Thy land falls to the .Uadi ms i if 
thou wilt, get th^ into the oity and receive pensiom, elie mait thon 
inmni m immm (qahrnmln) on the land and deliver to ns a pairt of Hie 
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Is certainly correct, that the Khalifa considered 
the arrangement of the tribute-land and the 
state-revenue it yielded as a very great blessing. 
Even though he could not undo the diminution 
that had already taken place, still he wanted 
for the future to keep the assurance of the Fai 
intact. And even though he did not, in prin- 
ciple, infringe the Muslims’ freedom from tri- 
bute, — that of the new Muslims as well as the 
old, — still he did not want the old historical 
right to be injured by additional alterations, and 
lands to become free private possessions which 
in reality belonged to the inalienable ownership 
of the community. 

In the provinces already conquered nearly 
a century before, whose sy^item of taxation was 
regulated once for all by the act of conquest, 
according to the somewhat modified law of 
spoil of Islam, Umar II, in essentials, maintain- 
ed the status founded upon this historical basis 
and protected it from threatened infringements, 
but it was not so in the lands which were only 
annexed in his time, or at least were not yet 
thoroughly and completely subdued, — in Trans- 
oxiana and India, in Africa and Spain. The 
course which he 'here adopted must be consider- 
ed absolutely by ilaelf and must not be confused 
with . the other ; it does not come under the 
same point of view. Before the hostilities against 
a heathen people began there had to go 
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out to them the summons to receive the Faith 
and submit to Allah. If they obeyed the sum- 
mons they then entered the theocracy with full 
privileges and needed to pay no tribute. Thus 
it was prescribed by Islam, but no one took it 
in earnest. The JihM was to bring in money 
and spoil— that, and not the spreading abroad of 
the Faith, had become the aim. Umar II hated 
this JihM, and wanted, on the contrary, a peace- 
ful gathering-in of the nations to Islam, and 
in this case demanded no tribute. There was 
no mention of giving up the Fai, because no 
Fai existed. 

According tcTBallidh., 441 he summoned the 
kings of the Indus-territory to accept Islam and 
promised them complete equality of status ; they 
were then converted, and took Arab names. 
According to BilMh, 426 many Transoxanian. 
kings received Islam under him, and then need- 
ed to pay no tribute and received a pension. 
Tab., 1354 says a complaint was lodged with him 
that the MawMi in the army of Khurasan, al- 
though they fought with the Arabs against the 
heathen at a strength of 20,000 men, were still 
excluded from the pension and actually had to 
pay tribute ; for them he procured redress. At 
the same time he gave a gerieral order to remit 
the tribute in the case of every one who acknow- 
ledged Islam. Then the hitherto heathen Sogh- 
dians flocked into the community of the ruling 




* I hme ftltorei Momiasen^® piiiii3iEa.fcl0ii a»d ok&iigwi into 
fnUm mxxiing to wimt follows s f®s woMifswwwiimlw ^ m 

|i«w |w«ii*ai 
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part of the captured land remained to the old 
inhabitants on consideration of the tax, there 
was another part till then reserved, after deduc- 
tion of the fifth, divided among the army. Of 
what sort this reserved part was is not plain. 
It may have consisted of such portions of land 
as had been confiscated in Iraq and in Syria as 
"estates.” ^ In Spain Umar II had still to some 
extent a free hand. His procedure was doubt- 
less determined by the idea of attaching the 
Arab warriors to Spain by possessions of land. 
He is said to have taken the example of Umar 1 
as his model. If the latter had given the sol- 
diers in India no landed property then the de- 
fence of the land would have been impossible.* 
Of course Umar I had nothing to do with India, 
and as a general thing he rather set the example 
of the most extensive fiscalisation of the land- 
spoil possible, but he must, all the same, play 
the precedent were it even in a sort of round- 
about way. Moreover it deserves to be noticed 
how little the old tradition bears out the more 
modern opinion that the Arabs in the provinces 
were not permitted to own any landed property 
whatever. 

I also add some particulars concerning fur- 
ther financial measures of Umar II, taking firstly 
those that concerned the Muslims. 

* ly* fell® m |. 291. II wm at not th# Mth, 

* Ikmjf Mmhmihm ( 1881 )| 1 , 



should remaiu in the land and be spent there 
(Tab., 1366) must not be made general; there 
were special reasons for it. 

As re^rds the pensions of the Muslim 
warriors in the army-towns and garrisons, the 
government acted at all times very capriciously. 


88 


^ 4 , 
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It struck unpopular names out of the list 
and inserted others instead, and curtailed or in- 
creMed the amount as it saw fit. This gave 
a continual ground for complaint, for the 
revenue of the Fai, from which the pensions 
came, belonged by right of spoil entirely to 
the heirs of the conquering army, and they 
never ceased from their demand that nothing 
less than the whole should be poured out before 
them. It is certainly not to be credited that 
in this matter Umar II, — as forsooth Ali is 
said to have done before him, complied with 
their wishes. He took care to abstain from 
very imprudent steps (BalMh., 4581). But 
he did much to appease the claims made upon 
the state-treasury. He extended the circle of 
those entitled to pensions further over the Arabs 
than it had ever been before. To the whole 
of the MawWi of Khurasan who were in the 
army and had taken part in the campaigns 
against the heathen, he granted not merely 
freedom from taxation hut also maintenance 
(rizq) and pay (at&) ; he declared he was ready 
to contribute from the chief treasury of the state 
if the Khar&J of Khurasan were not sufficient, 
but this was not necessary (Tab., 1354). 
But whether it is correct that he regarded 
every new convert who immigrated from the 
country into Kufa or Basra as a Muhfijir, 
and granted him an equal claim with the heirs 



to Syria, like Walid I, but exercising them also 
in Iraq and Khurasan, as if he made no distinc- 
tion whatever between the provinces (Tab., 1337, 
1361, 1367, 1851). 

As regards his conduct towards people of 
other faiths, Theophanes, in A. M. 6210, gives 
this account. “ When in the same year in 
Syria a great earthquake took place,* Umar 
forbade wine in the towns and compelled the 
Christians to go over to Islam. And those who 
did so he freed from the tax, but slew the 
rest and made many martyrs. And he decreed 
that the testimony of a Christian against a 
Saracen should not be accepted. He also 
wrote a dogmatic letter to the Emperor Leo 
in the hope of persuading him to receive Islam.” 


” The earthquake was on. the ISfch JumMi Ij 99=»24ih Deo.j, 
A»D» Umar had aacscseeded to the goTerament in Bafmr 90). 

I ■■■ .' . 


lE 


^ DieM, Mist, d'Afriquef IS^, p. 591, asserts, that be onlered the 
Oa&oIlM in AMoa -either to be oonFertei or to leave the lani. H© refers 
toMm%m,Oerm, Mpisi,t 3,267, but there Pope Gregor only iagfcrECts 
!&»!fcdas il»t ho * Afrcw passim ad . eocleaiasfcieos , orfiEeg' praoteiideg 
milk mtione sttsoipfat, qala aHqal eoram Manichael, aliqai rebaptiati 
Biepitta sunt prolmti.* Is that to suffice na as a proof of an order of 
© been absolutely, ^cjontrary ,,to the law of 
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The law which he here exercised was certainly 
the formal law of the jurists, but he could not 
do otherwise without renouncing Islam. Where 
it was merely a question of money he was more 
open-hearted. In the course of time, under 
some pretext or other, the tribute of the Christ- 
ians in Aela and Cyprus had been increased, 
but he reduced it to the sum originally fixed 
(BalMh., 69 ; 154f.). The Prophet had decreed 
that the Najr^inians in the Yemen should pay 
2,000 pieces of cloth yearly, each of the value 
of 40 dirhems, and for this had assured to them 
the right of remaining as Christians in their 
land and on their estates. Umar I broke the 
treaty by a flagrant breach of justice which is 
excused in various ways. He compelled the 
Christian Najrli.nians along with their Jewish 
adherents to leave Arabia and emigrate to Iraq 
or Syria, whilst he bought their properties from 
them or gave them others in exchange for them 
in their new abodes. Their chief colony was 
Najrflniya, near Kufa. They were obliged again 
to pay their tax at the old amount ; their chief 
in NajiAnlya was responsible for it and exacted 
it also from the kinsmen settled in Syria. 
Umar’s successor, Uthmhn, reduced the amount 
by 200 pieces of cloth, and MuAwia by 200 
pieces more, as the number of the NajrAnians 
had decreased by death and by conversion to 
Islam. Hajjftj, however, raised it again by 200 
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pieces, because he is said to have suspected 
them of sympathy with Ibn Ash'ath. Now 
when Umar II came into power they complain- 
ed to him of their wrong, saying that their 
numbers had decreased and dwindled by the 
constant campaigns. It appeared, in fact, that 
they had declined from 40,000 souls to 4,000. 
As a beginning of redress, he thereupon declared 
that their tax should not rest in its strict amount 
upon their landed possessions (which indeed 
were stolen, or at least diverted from them) but 
was to be raised according to the number of 
persons after deducting those who had died and 
those gone over to Islam. According to this 
principle he reduced their tax to one-tenth, 
since their number had declined to one-tenth, 
talcing only 200 pieces of cloth instead of 2,000, 
or 8,000 dirhems instead of 80,000. In doing 
this he may also have wished to make good to 
some extent the injustice of Umar I (BalMh., 
67f.). 

In the afore-mentioned letter to Abdulhamid 
of Kufa (Tab., 1366f.) Umar II directs the 
stattholder to treat the non-Muslim subjects 
also justly and fairly, not to extort the tribute 
with severity and not to levy it equally upon 
cultivated and uncultivated land. He prohibits 
all duties over and above the tribute,— duties 
which had for ages been multiplying in the 
territories once Persian : presents at the NaurAz- 
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festival and the Mihrig&n-festival, fees for sub- 
ordinate ofdcials, wedding-fees, stamps for docu- 
ments, and the a%n, i.e., literally custom, possibly 
in the sense of toll, like the English “ custom.” ^ 
These dues, misused and difficult to control, 
did not, as a rule reach the state-exchequer 
at any rate, and they were all the more difficult 
to abolish. The stattholders were quite willing 
that people should wait upon them at New Year 
and on other occasions, and not with empty hands 
either (Tab., 1635ff.). 

Eiseal considerations induced Umar to pro- 
hibit the alienation of Khar&j-land. He wished 
to prevent it from passing into the possession of 
tax-free Muslims and so being absolved from the 
tribute, which consequently would decline. But 
at the same time he put a check upon the 
peasant class by doing this ; he protected the 
tax-paying owners against the Arab lords’ greed 
of acquiring land, for the land was of more value 
to the latter than to the former because they 
did not need to pay any tribute for it. Similarly 
in North-western Germany, e.g. in Braunschweig 
Luneburg, the princes for financial reasons 
were against the peasants’ land passing over to 
the possession of the nobles, simply because 
it then became tax-free, but by doing so they at 

^ The Muslim tax-legislation is not oognisant of the idea of 
but only with that of ^ the Khari.j and- 'the tithe, but these it oontrivaa 
to apply even to the assessment of traTelling t»dw$. 
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the same time unintentionally saved the peasant 
class. Umar, indeed, was not so successful. The 
conditions in the East, too, were different. There 
were few peasants in our sense of the term ; even 
the non-Arab landowners were mostly masters of 
an estate or village (Dihkllns) and the Pell^Mn 
were their bondsmen. 

3. But whatever is uncertain, one thing at 
any rate is pretty clear, that we simply make 
ourselves ridiculous if we treat this Khalifa with 
superior scorn, as Dozy has set the example in 
doing. He may, have been more strongly in- 
fluenced by theology, i.e, in this case by Juris- 
prudence, than one could wish. His scrupulous- 
ness may frequently have led him to paralysing 
doubts. He is said to have once ended a sermon 
with the words, — “ I make these reproaches 
against you without, for all that, feelii^ myself 
to be in the least better than you are.” He 
lacked the complete consciousness of his peraonai 
authority, by which his great-grand-father of 
the same name impressed the world, but he 
cared not only for his own soul, but for the 
mlm publica. His piety made him discharge 
well the duties of the government, and act up- 
rightly in the difficult tasks which it entailed 
upon him. 

To be sure, his ability generally did not cor- 
respond to his good will. As the chief proof of 
his political incapacity it is put forward that he 
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made disorder in the finances, and we have seen 
how things stood in that respect. If he imposed 
no tribute upon the nations and kingdoms which 
became new converts to Islam, he was only 
putting a check upon the raids made for booty 
but not surrendering any state-revenue, for the 
fish were yet to catch. In the provinces seized 
long before and taxable according to the law of 
seizure, in Sawhd, for example, and in Egypt, 
he maintained the historical right and opposed 
the decrease of the state-property and the state- 
income, and tried to anticipate the injurious 
effect which the remission of tribute for all the 
Muslims here might have upon the finances. 
By abolishing the abuse of gifts and presents he 
certainly affected nobody but the officials who 
annexed them. The most we can reproach him 
with is that he exacted rather much from the 
public exchequer by the subsidies and con- 
tributions which he made broadcast from it, or 
was prepared to make. But for himself he 
neither used nor hoarded any of the state- 
moneys, nor did he squander them in expeditions 
against Constantinople,— very differently from 
his predecessors. He took care, likewise, that the 
stattholders did not use their offilee chiefly as an 
opportunity of enriching themselves, whereby 
the faUing-off which might perhaps have been 
the result of his reforms was probably made 
good twice over. We need not decide whether 
39 
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the assertion that under him the state-money 
yanished as if by magic, and the amount of the 
taxes suddenly fell (Muller, I, 441), is anything 
but the result of an error ; it is certainly quite 
incorrect. Jn the troubled times of Abdulmalik 
and Haijitj the finances were in a bad state ; 
under Umar II they had recovered. Besides, 
anyhow, the fiscal interest is not the only one 
in a state. Who would venture to disallow that 
Umar abolished the child-tribute of the Ber- 
bers or lightened the burden of the Najrdnians ; 
that he protected the subjects from the ofiicials, 
and regarded the government of the provinces 
as more than a mere means of financial exploita- 
tion ? 

Kremer and Muller are of opinion that, he 
was simply obsessed by his pious Utopia; in- 
terfered with the finances without any practical 
necessity ; disturbed their natural course and 
threw them off the lines laid down for them by 
previous development. He had, they say, no 
idea of the actual conditions. As a matter of 
fact it is the other way ; it is his modern critics 
who have a false conception of the real condi- 
tions of that time. They were in a state of 
chaos, and required regulating anew. Umar 
was not the first to create the conf usion in the 
system of taxation ; it was there already, and 
could not continue. It was no chimerical 
problem to which he addressed himself, but a 
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real and pressing one. Hajj&ij had first attack- 
ed it seriously, but in a manner which roused 
public opinion against himself. Umar tried it 
in another way, with a considerate regard for 
the sensitiveness founded in Islam, or at least 
resting upon it,. But both had the same problem 
wliicli was continually being set, and mast 
necessarily be solved. The result w'as that the 
tribute-land passed more and more into the hands 
of 
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which broke out intermittently In gigantic 
revolts against the hated Syrian tyranny ; but 
the greatest danger for them was a social move- 
ment, directed not against them alone, but 
against the Arab government generally. Umar I 
had established the Islamic state, according 
to the law of seizure, as a sway of the Arabs 
over those they had vanquished. He had found- 
ed it on the distinction between two classes, 
separated as much by religion as by nationality, 
— the Arab Muslims and the non- Arab followers 
of other faiths ; the Arab warrior-nobility and 
the non- Arab tribute-paying plebs. But there 
he had not built on a sure foundation, for the 
wall of separation between masters and servants 
was broken through by the fact that the latter 
accepted Islam more and more, and did away 
with the Arab army towns. The increasing 
Islamisation of the conquered, a natural and 
inevitable process, made the system of old Umar 
questionable, not in his time but in the time of 
the TJmaiyids who had continued it. In accord- 
ance with the theocratic principles at least, 
the political status also had to be fixed by the 
religion. It was Islam and not nationality 
which conferred the rights of citizenship in the 
theocracy. 

The MawAll were clamouring at the gates 
and demanding equal rights with the Arabs. 
They had Islam on their side, and were recruited 


against others. He was gracious to the AlMs, 
restoring to them their confiscated property, — 




mt ftgala Ijatrodiiced (Tab., 1482f,) 


■ * The ariiclt of the oo Umar tries to make him 

out a seeret Shiito, but la the same way the Khaw&rij are said to h&m 
®ii«l4or©€ Mm to b© a par^oipator ia their persaaiioB, and they were 
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good, and perhaps not unwise either. What 
he would have accomplished it is impossible 
to say, since he reigned scarcely 2-J years. 
He died at the age of 39 on Friday, 24fth or 
26th Bajab, 101 (9th Feb., 720) in Khun&sira, 
near Damascus. According to Abd Ubaida, he 
was poisoned by the Umaiyids, because they 
were afraid he would yield to the Khftrijites and 
exclude as unworthy, from the succession, Yazid 
b. Abdiimalik, who had been appointed by 
Sulaim^n to succeed him as Khalifa. But of this 
account those of the old historians who are 
reliable know nothing. Indeed they only 
express their disappointment that the reformer 
of the world was snatched away before his time, 
and that the old regime returned. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Later MarwInibs. 

1. Yazid II was the grandson of Yazld I 
through his daughter Atika, whom Abdul malik 
had married ; he is often called Yazid b. Atika, 
after his proud mother.* He fancied himself of 
higher degree than the rest of the Marw&nids 
and boasted of his Sufyhnid blood. He also 
possessed some of the spirit of his maternal 
grandfather after whom he was called, though 
he had not inherited the latter’s mildness and 
affability. 

Immediately after his accession there hap- 
pened an event which had a marked effect upon 
his reign and upon the time to come. He was 
nearly connected with Hajj4j, whose niece he 
married, and during her uncle’s life-time she 
bore him his son Walld, who was Khalifa later. 
Her first son, who died early, was named 
BUkjjhJ. Accordingly he was prejudiced 
against Suiaimfin’s favourite Yazid b. Muhallab, 

* At tlmti tim® fi»t* «tr«»ia wai laid descent from a well-born 

ittotber. Mwlama h, AfedllnmHk wm deioended from a cIef®, so 
tber© wm no c|mstion oi bim m saocsetsor, tbongli lie was very bra?e 
and sfclio very bigbly in Ibe Umaiyid family. 
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whoj as statiholdei’ in Iraq, had ill treated the 
family of The latter expected no good 

at his hands when he came to power ; he escaped 
from the debtors’ prison in which he was 
detained — according to W4qidi not till after 
Umar’s death, but according to AbA Mikhnaf, 
the chief narrator in Tabari, before that, on 
hearing the news of his serious illness. His goal 
was Basra, the home of his family, the MahMiba, 
and of his elan, the Azd Um4n. He eluded the 
Qaisites who pursued him, and the Kufaites who 
all but captured him, and appeared before Basra 
with a little band, where in the meantime his 
brothers and cousins, as many as could be got 
hold of, were seized and made prisoners in the 
citadel. The stattholder, Adi b, ArtM, advanced 
with the Basrian clans before the town in order 

i to keep him from entering, but when he arrived 
they ail made way for him ; a cavalry-leader 
of the family of Hajjhj, who was about to raise 
his hand against him, was quietly thrust aside, 
and he was able to enter without opposition and 
take possession of his quarters. Obviously the 
new Khalifa had not a good reputation to begin 
with. Syrian troops do not seem to have been 
to the fore in any great numbers either in Basra 
or in Wftsit ; Umar II may have withdrawn 
them. 

The son of Muhallab first began to treat 
with the stattholder to persuade him to set free 
40 
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the prisoners in the citadel, and when he did 
not succeed he employed force. He had on his 
side the Yemen, i.e. the Azd and Eabia, who 
were allied in Basra as in Khurasan, and he 
strengthened their allegiance by handsome 
presents. The Tamlm and the Qais, who since 
time immemorial had been rivals of the 
Yemenites, stuck to the stattholder. But as the 
latter was stingy with money because he was 
too scrupulous to venture to help himself from 
the state-treasury, they were lukewarm, and at 
the first encounter of the parties they scattered. 
He fled and was besieged in the citadel. The 
Muhallabids who were imprisoned there, bar- 
ricaded themselves so that he could not hurt 
them, and after a few days, the citadel fell and 
he was taken captive. He cheerfully submitted 
to his fate because he was confident that out of 
fear of the “ troops of God in Syria ” (i.e. the 
government troops), no one would hurt a hair of 
his head. 

A pardon for Yazld, wrung from the Khalifa, 
came too late. He had gone too far. He now 
openly issued a summons in the name of the 
Book of God and the Sunna of the Prophet to 
the holy war against the Syrians, which was, 
he said, more urgent and necessary than that 
against Turks and Dailamites His idea was 
to yoke Islam to his waggon. But there was a 
lafm in Basra who dared to raise his voice loudly 
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there the Azd were held in check hy the Tamim. 
He was advised to establish himself in Mrs, 
where he could most easily maintain his power, 
but he did not want to leave Iraq to the advanc- 
ing Syrians, but, if possible, to get to Kufa 
before them. Towards the end of the year 101 
(summer of 720) he set out thither by way of W^it, 
which he took, and the Nil canal. At the point 
where this canal emptied into the Euphrates he 
halted at a place bearing the oft-recurring name 
of Aqr (Castle) and situated near the ancient 
Babylon.^ ihe stattholder there tried to bar his 
way to Kufa — having taken up his position on 
the other bank near Nukhaila, but he could not 
prevent numerous Kufaites from going over to 
Yazid, amongst them heirs of the most celebrated 

^ AccordiEg to fcb© verse, Taribih, 332, 1, tke battle took place 
between Bibel and Aqr. So tbe ■ Aqr that is meant was situated, like 
B&bel, on the east bank of the Enpbrates and was not tbe Aqr of Kar« 
bala, wbioh mmt be looked for to tbe west of tbe Hindfya. It Is only 
tbe. d.esorj'ption of tbe way that Maslama took (in Tab.g 1395) tbafc 
offers difficulty ! — “ He marobed by tbe jSnpbrates and baited at 
AnMr, then threw a bridge over the rirer (‘alaibf) opposite tbe town 
of Firit, and marched on till be came to a halt in front of Yaaiii (at 
Aqr)/* As Anbir lay on tbe east bank, Maslama mnst bave capossed 
from there first near Flrifc in a westerly direction and then back 
again in an eMterljj—jnst as Qahtaba did later. There is no mention 
of a ie<X5ad crossing Bat there i$ mention of a bridge over which tbe 
Syrians bad mnm and which they burnt behind tliem. Hfiideke 

identifies Aqr ( mpa ) with Qasr (casfcra) probably rightly, as the old 
Htl discharges between Qaer and Babylon and the fortification lay 
at the mfisix of the Nil between Aqr and Babylon. The topographical 
atetementein Tabari, 1307 are confused, and BSerapion does not make 
them mj clearer. 
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names, and not only Yemenites and EaMites, 
but Tamimites as well. 

It was not long until Maslama b. 
Abdiimalik, for long the leader of the campaigns 
In Asia Minor and Armenia, also appeared on 
the scene with the Syrian main army, Yazid 
let him advance towards him over the Euphrates 
and pitch his camp without molestation quite 
near him. Then two leaders of sects who had 
great influence on the crowd, Samaida and Abfl 
B.flba, protested against his attacking the 
Syrians, who, after all, were also Muslims, in 
cold blood and even by night, too, without first 
having given them, by an appeal to Qoran and 
Sunna, the chance of repenting.' He yielded. 


* The eiroumstancefi of the case were probably these i—Ahi 

M!kh»al does not say that Maslama was forced to cross the ■Baphmtefa 
—see the preceding note. Samaida was essentially a KharlJ’te, AhA 
Eftba a Mnrjiite. The Mnrjiifces blunted the edge of the older 
jmrtiei, and tried to bring about an approach to the Jamla, to Oathob 
lolstn. They also refused to acknowledge the Umaijid.rule, bit 
left the iinestion “ All or Uthm^n P ** to God* They believed that even 
iuch as followed a false Imlm might still be good Muslims. They 
protested against the Khawlrij alone considering themselves MtislimSj 
and having in general their fixed judgment upon tne condition of every 
maa^s religion and thus forestalling the judgment of God. ^*We 
Muslims, as distinguished from idolaters, all acknowledge the same one 
God and are united through Islam ; the Khawirij err in the Iheoiy 
they oppose to this, however pious and earnest they may otherwise to. 
I could not say that a decision in the dispute between Alt and Uthmln 
was revealed in a verse of the Qoran j both of them are servants of God, 
and at the last day God will judge them according to their deeds.’^ 
This is the gist of a Miarjnt©*s creed, incsorreotly translated bv Van 
Vloten, D.M.Z., 1891, p. 16S. 
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as Alt did long l''efore at Siffin, but lost every 
remnant of confidence in his troops and expressed 
aloud the desperate wish,— would that he only 
had with him his Azdites of Khurasan, instead 
of that countless horde ! 

On Friday (Saturday), 14th Safar, 102 (24th 
August, 720) Maslama opened the attack after 
burning dosvn the bridge behind him. The 
Iraqites did not hold their ground, and the 
Tamlm of Kufa were the very first to take to 
their heels. It was as if the wolf had broken 
into the sheep-fold. Yazid was not surprised. 
Scorning the advice to retreat with the men he 
could trust to Wdsit, whither the way was 
open to him, he sought and found death on the 
field of battle. With him fell two of his brothers 
and also the pious Samaida. One or two hundred 
prisoners were taken, mostly at the storming of 
the camp. Most of them were afterwards 
executed, including a few Tamimites, whose 
expectation of recognition of their having by 
their flight made the victory an easy one for 
the Syrians was vain. On the other hand a son 
of Yaztd in Wasit had the stattholder, Adi b. 
Artdt, put to the sword, with 80 other Basrians 
of the opposite party who were in his hands. 

Tho crowd of fugitives scattered in ail 
directions, pursuit only being made after the 
Muhallabids, who were hunted like game. They 
first gathered in Basra, and with them also 
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some prominent Yemenites from Kufa, descen- 
dants of Ash'ath and M^lik al-Ashtar. There 
they took ship and landed on the coast of 
Karman. Driven thence, they sought a refuge 
in the Indian Qand&bil, but failed to find safety 
there either. All the men among them fit for 
war, with the exception of two, fell by the sword 
of the pursuers, and their severed heads were 
sent to Syria and exposed in Halah. Eleven 
youths were brought as prisoners to the Ehalifa 
and executed. The rest of the prisoners, women 
and children, were, in defiance of all Islamic 
usage, exposed for sale in Basra ; but Jarr&h b. 
Abdill^b alHakaml, one of the bravest and 
most faithful officials of the Umaiyids, with 
a sense of the fitness of things ransomed them. 
The family estates were, of course, confiscated.* 
Iraq was first made over to the conqueror 
of Aqr, Maslama h. Abdilmalik, who appointed 
new officials in Kufa, Basra and Khurasan. But 
he was soon deposed because he did not credit to 
Damascus the surplus of the provincial exche- 
quers.® In his place, as viceroy over Iraq and 
the East, came Dmar b. Hubaira alFazhrl 
from Qinnesrin, who had governed Mesopotamia 

^ Cf. tiie verses of Jarir in Eeiske*s I, adn, 207. They 

are not in the Egyptian edition of , A.E* 1013, 

* Even Abdulazfjs b, Marwin in. Egypt had not don© w, and did 
not need to do it. Maslama may 'have .been appointed with the tame 
privilege as a reward for bis viotoij*' ’ 
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under Umar II. He was a thorough Qaisite 
and ruled accordingly. The Azd and the 
Yemen in general, particularly in Khurasan, 
were made to suffer under his rule, for they 
were slighted and humiliated, and those who 
were well-disposed to the Muhallabids, or 
suspected of being so, were tortured and ill- 
treated. But the Qais triumphed, and in all 
the East they could not but feel themselves 
masters. Although they might play each other 
ill tricks, they nevertheless held faithfully 
together against foreign elans. A story, not 
very trustworthy otherwise, but very enlighten- 
ing in this respect is related in Tab., 1463ff. 
The stattholder of Khurasan, Said b. Amr 
alHarashi, a Qaisite, chastised another Qaisite, 
Ma'qil b. Urwa in Herlbt, who thought he 
did not owe him obedience because he was 
appointed over Herat not by him, but directly 
by Ibn Hubaira. Ibn Hubaira sided against 
alHarashi and handed him over to the revenge 
of his antagonist, who was to torture him to 
death. Now when he put the question to the 
comjmny that, according to custom, regularly 
assembled at his house in the evening, who was 
the most eminent man among the Qais, and got 

^ The fmt fiough himself not belonging to the Yemea 

bat to MnisiTj aeveriiieliws sooffinglj said that ttie onlj thing koblng 
wag Ihat m mm of Asbja* shoald rale over Iraq. Fazlrs was the bead 
and Aib|a‘ the toil of the l^islto 0batollii> 



■ » Zttfai»k HIrith, tlie head of .fche Qais of Meiopotamia., la 
where desorihed as a maa of greal aobilisj, aad far aboTd poiitioa! 
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and Ibn Muhallab grew still worse after his 
death. The action of the Khalifas in taking 
sides brought this about, no matter W'hich side 
it was they took. From an opposite stand-point 
Yazld II out open the same wound as Sulaim&n, 
after it had but partially healed during the 
intervening reign. Being influenced by HaJJ&j 
he distrusted the Muhallabids and nursed his 
hatred against them. The distrust of their 
aspirations in the East of the kingdom was 
Justified, and by their rebellion they themselves 
brought about the outburst of bis hatred. But 
the proscription of the whole of the prominent 
and powerful family, a measure hitherto unheard 
of in the history of the Umaiyids, came like a 
declaration of war against the Yemen in general, 
and the corollary was that the government was 
degenerating into a Qaisite party-rule. The 
Khalifa was to blame for this. He put Ibn 
Huteira into power and let him carry on as he 
pleased in his wide sphere. His motive was 
certainly revenge only. He was no statesman 
and did not size up the far-reaching political 
bearing of his mode of action. In Syria he did 
not favour the Qais more than the Qudita. The 
Qudlia were the nucleus of the army that was 
victorious at ‘Aqr. A Kalbite cut down Yazld 
b. Muhailah when he was attacking Maslama, 
and it was Kalbites who pursued the fugitive 
Muhallabids and wiped them out. 










Hish&m b. Abdilmalik was called after his 
mother’s father, the Makhzhmite Hishitm b. 
IstnMl, and favoured his mother’s brothers. He 
received the insignia of government, — the staff 
and ring — in EusMa,^ a Roman settlement on 


* Am, to Tab,, 1460, 16 , bow&r&r, it wm in Himi 
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the border of the Syrian desert not far from 
Baqqa, which he had restored and which, even 
as Khalifa, he preferred as a place of residence, 
because he thought Damascus unhealthy. He 
received homage in th e capital. He was not 
much like his deceased brother, being prudent 
and honourable and before all things a thorough 
business man. But he differed just as much 
from Umar II, for he had no idealism about 
him. 

His first act was to break up the insolent 
Qaisite rigime in the East of the kingdom by 
deposing Umar b. Hubaira, in whose stead there 
came KhWid b. Abdill&h alQasri in Shauw&l, 105 
(March, 724), and thus Iraq again got a ruler 
comparable to some extent to Ziad and Hajj4j. 
His personality attracts our interest more than 
that of the Khalifa himself, though we hear more 
about his fall and its serious consequences than 
about the activity of his rule. 

He had begun his career under HaJJ&J and 
at his instigation had come to Mecca in A.H. 91 
to prevent the political criminals of Iraq from 
finding a refuge there. This task he accom- 
plished by making the owners of houses respon- 
sible for their inhabitants. The Holy Town had 
also him to thank for a water-conduit, which 
indeed brought hirh as little gratitude as the 
one at Jerusalem in former times brought to 
Pilate. He was then deposed by Sulaimito as a 
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creature of and after that did not hold 

office again until HishAm preferred him and 
entrusted to him the most important office in 
the kingdom. Like HajJAj, he resided in 
WAsit, and devoted himself to peaceful activities. 
He seems to have been by nature gentle, 
although he had no lack of energy.^ He was 
not regarded as a warrior, biat passed for a 
coward and was despised because he called out 
in terror for a glass of water when he received, 
in the pulpit, word of a Shiite riot in Kufa, in 

which the whole number concerned consisted of 
eight Iranians, as it turned out afterwards. He 

had not indeed much occasion to unsheath the 
sword. About the end of his term of office a 
few Shiite and Kharijite risings took place, 
only one of which spread to any great extent,® 

^ Weil, If 620, appealing to Tab., asserts that Kbalid crnellj ill- 
treated bis predecessor and finally killed him, but In the Leiden edition 
there is no mention of this. Acc. to it Ibn Hnbaira escaped Khllid’s 
pursuit and then, in his own native place, Qinnesrlii, fell into the 
Khalifa's hands, and he' ordered him to receive 100 lashes, and yet after- 
wards was . much annoyed with Yaztd b. Ibn Hnbaira for being unwilling 
to have him as his daughter’s father-in-law. Thus also Khllid treated 
certain seditionists' mildly and oniy. destroyed them upon a direct 
command from, heaven, (Tab., 1628). Indeed he is alleged to liave only 
allowed the poet Knmait to escape so that with Hishim he , shoald be 
out of the frying-pan, in to the fire. , 

^ The eight Iranians who are. said to have caused’ KhS.l!d to call 
for water were the so-called Wusafil'in Kufa, under Mughtra “the 
wizard ” and Bailn. They may have been connected with the Abbfeid 
propaganda. Also Waztr asSafchtilnl (the leather-merchant, cf 
Yahjfi b. Adam, 34, 18), who with hie band rendered the district of 
Kufa unsafe, seems to have been an Iranian Mania and to have. 
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ljut oa the whole, under him Iraq enjojed an 
unusually long time of peace and flourished 
econcmieally (Tab., 1778, Still he was 

not beloved but most bitterly opposed. A mass 
of ill-natured gossip is collected against him in 
the article upon him in the Kifdb alAghdnt 
(19, 62ff.), but even in Tabari we can find plenty 
of it as well. 

The Qasr family from which Khhlid sprang 
was a branch of the Bajila. The Bajila, broken 
up during the heathen period by serious internal 
disputes, had sunk into insignificance, and had 
only been somewhat recuperated through Islam. 
Khhlid, therefore, had no family connection at 
his back, no esteemed and powerful clan to rely 
upon. If this was a disadvantage, it might, on 
the other hand, seem an advantage for him in 
the prosecution of his office that the Bajila 
belonged neither to the Mudar nor to the 
Yemen. His descent did not prescribe to him 
a fixed position in the dualism of the clan- 
groups. But the Qais were naturally bound to 
regard him as their foe since he was sent to 
supplant their benefactor, Ibn Hubaira, and to 

beloEgei! to Slifit® sect. Sabirt. aad' BablAl, agaia, were Arab 
Klw.wftiiJ. Tbe latter, a son of the famous Sbablb, witb 30 Babritefi 
from Jabbiil OE tbe Tigris made-, an afctaok upon Kbilid’s estate of 
MttbSrak* BabMI b. Bisbr raised a more important rebellion from 
Mosa! and twioe conquered a troop: sent oat against him, bat was then 
OTerooma in the ImttI© of Kahaih . The story of these rebels is told in 
Tabari by AbA Ubalda. 
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set aside their overlordship. Apparently ■tiie 
rest of the Mudar did not receive him cordially 
either. A prominent Tamimite in Basra who 
was refractory to his statthoider there (a 
descendant of Abh MtisS, alAsh'arl), had to pay 
the penalty with his life. Even though he 
himself had come with the idea of preserving 
neutrality, he was nevertheless drawn into the 
party whirlpool, and the hostility of the Mudar 
drove him for good or ill to the side of the 
Yemen. In the tradition he appears from the 
beginning as a Yemenite incarnate, inspired by 
hatred and suspicion of the Mudar and the 
Quraish belonging to them, even of those in 
highest place, and as a proud Bajilite, he is 
absurdly reported to have given open expression 
to these sentiments. This is, of course, a great 
exaggeration. In this respect he is not at 
all to be compared to Yazid b. Muhallab, the 
recognised leader of the Azd. It was only after 
his deposition, and farther after his death, that 
the Yemen supported him with acclamation and 
made him a pretext for rebellion, without his 
sanction and against his will. He himself was 
quite explicit in his own mind about his absolute 
dependence upon the Umaiyids (Tab,, 1666) 
and felt that he was their servant and not their 
clan or party leader. A proof of his fidelity 
to the dynasty . was afforded by his decisively 
advising Hish&m not to subvert the will of 
42 
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Yazld II and exclude the latter’s son from the 
succession, although he could not but have a 
good idea of what he himself had to expect at 
the hands of the son of Yazid. Even after his 
fall he preserved his honourable loyalty, which 
then shone out with a brilliant lustre. 

Along with the hostility of the Qais, EhMid 
also drew upon himself the hostility of Islam. 
His mother was, and remained a Christian, and 
he built a church for her in Kufa. He permit- 
ted the Christians in general to build new 
churches,^ and in the same way showed himself 
tolerant to the Jews. He took into his service 
as officials of finance and administration many 
Zoroastrians. The Kharijite Bahlfil reproached 
him with the fact that he destroyed mosques, 
built synagogues and churches, allowed Zoroas- 
trians to rule over the Believers, and permitted 
Christians or Jews to have Muslim wives. 
Shocking things were circulated about him, — 
that he was descended from Jews, if not actual- 
ly from slaves from Haja-r ; that he had grown 
up among dissolute companions in Medina and 
had there served the poetic libertine Ibn AM 
BAblaa8“j?osi«Wo» d’ajwowr”; that he was a 
Zandiq (libertine), an infidel and profligate; 
in Mecca he had called the Zamzam spring, 

* . la !)ioweT®r, til© Olxrfsfcian town near Ktifa, the, 'Ohrifitmiii 
aI; his, iownfftl! fealoasly', sided against him, (Tab,, I 05 S.) 
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wMch by means of his new aqueduct he could 
cause to overflow, a brackish, verminous stream, 
and had uttered similar blasphemies against 
the Ka‘ba, the Prophet and his house, and even 
against the Book of God itself. The remark 
directed against the stupidity of the pious fra- 
ternity, that there never was a sensible man who 
knew the Qoran by heart, he is quite likely to 
have made. He apparently was aware of his 
spiritual superiority, and did not always keep 
a check upon his ready tongue, and thus gave 
offences which could be used against him. 

He also laid himself open to other re- 
proaches. He was noted for his zeal for the 
culture of the ground, and in this emulated 
HishArn, He continued what Hajjhi had 
begun. The engineer who, under him, conduct- 
ed the drainage works in the district of Wasit, 
in the marshes of the lower Tigris, was the same 
HassAn an-Nabatl who had served the latter. 
But he worked at it more than was good for 
himself. By the drying of - the marshes he 
gained a very extensive and productive areaj 
his chief estates are enumerated by name In 
Tab,, 1666, and from the crops he had tremen- 
dous revenues. He had no need to consider 
money and practised an extravagant generosity 
especially towards his servants and confidants, 
whom he attached to himself by this means. 
He liked to appear a grmd seigneur^ but at hfa 
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Iij spite of this he remained for nearly 15 
years at the head of Iraq, longer than any other 
gtafthoMer with the single exception of 
t innsi he wt to the credit of the Khalifa shat 
)ff kept him 30 long, but at last ha yielded to 
the pressure of his foes. Prominent QarsisK'' 
ites a. 2 ci TJmalyids to whom Kh&iid had gIveB. 
o-^-gnea made common cause with the Qaislies 
against him (Tab,, 1642, 1656f.). Hassito 
an-Ifabati, who should have known bettsf, was 
won over to an intrigue against him. Hishiim 
eertalniy did not consider ; him aetaally to 
be a poiitieal suspect, but he felt a sort of 
jealousy of him and possibly regarded him as a 
competitor in business affairs. He also 
reseated the pride and . candour of his 
disposition and his irreverent remarks about 
Mmself which were reported to him. So he 
determined to depose him and to make Ms 
successor a Qaisite, the , Thaqifite Yhsuf b. 
Umar, a relative of Hajjhj, who for many 
years had governed the province of the Yemen. 
When a change of this kind was made it often 
happened that the one to be deposed was taken 
by surprise by the actual accomplishment of 
the deposition, and heard nothing about It till 
his successor appeared to bring him to account ; 
he was not meant to have time to make his 
preparations. But the secrecy with which 
Hish&m acted in this case was extraordinary. 



sred him resistance, 
isit and quietly let hitr 
id. His prison was ii 
residence not in Wasi 
the little Christian 
a garrison than the 
islim town of Kufa 
ssly forbidden Yhsuf 
here with the Kufaite 
lained in prison for li 
nenite opened his lips 
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to be delivered up to him, but he escaped im- 
prisonment by flight. The prefect of Damascus, 
Kulthhm b. lyM alQasrl, acted in concert with 
Ydsuf, although he may not have had an under- 
standing with him. He was a cousin of Khdlid 
and by virtue of his office had to oversee him. 
He may, in quite good faith and out of zeal for 
his business, whilst making the campaign in 
Asia Minor with him in the summer of 122 
(740), have suspected him of having something 




account because tie was alleged to bave uttered 
in a great gathering flatteries of a panegyrist 
which were absolutely blasphemous, he burst 
into a great passion and let all respect for the 
ruler go to the winds. The latter pocketed the 
affront quietly, only remarking that he was 
out of his senses and did not know what he was 
saying. It was only against his will that he 
was constantly compelled to distasteful measures 
against the old servant of whose fidelity he 
himself indeed had no doubt, and afterwards he 
had constant occasion to repent of them. It is to 
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which opened up serious prospects. The AM 
Zaid h. All b. Husain b. All had very unwill- 
ingly come to Kufa from Medina, the seat of the 
family, but then remained there because he had 
fallen into the hands of the Shiites who detained 
him. They told him that the time was ripe, that 
the rule of the Umaiyids over Kufa rested only 
upon the few Syrian soldiers who could not face 
the 100,000 Kufaite warriors, and he suffered 
himself to- be fooled, only he was wise enough to 
keep changing his quarter constantly. His 
stay lasted altogether about 10 months, during 
which time he prepared for a rebellion and 
made recruits also in Bisra and Mosul. In 
Kufa 16,000 men had themselves enrolled on 
his army-list. In the formula of homage-pay- 
ing it said that the Book of God and the Sunna 
of the Prophet were to be taken as the rule of 
conduct, unjust usurpers were to be fought 
against, the weak defended, pensions returned 
to those robbed of them, the state-revenue (the 
Pai) divided equally amongst those entitled to it, 
atonement made to those who had been wronged, 
those sent off upon distant campaigns recalled 
home, and the family of the Prophet defended 
against all who opposed it and denied its right. 
Yffsuf b, Umar was for a long time in the dark 
about the movement, but at last he succeeded 
ingathering particulars of Zaid’s doings from 
two of his fellow-conspirator? whom he arrested. 

43 
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Then he also discovered that in consequence of 
these arrests the latter had hurried on the re- 
bellion and fixed the date of it for Wednesday, 
1st Safar, 122 (6th January, 740). At his orders 
the men of Kufa were now summoned on the 
preceding Tuesday into the courtyard of the 
mosque, hemmed in there, and guarded by 
some Syrians. They appear to have been quite 
pleased at this protection from their own im- 
prudence. When Zaid, with the 218 men whom 
he had still managed to gather together in the 
dead of night and bitter cold on the Wednesday, 
tried to free them, they would hardly lift a 
hand themselves and presently he had to with- 
draw from the mosque because 2,000 Syrians 
from Hira were advancing against him. On 
Wednesday he repulsed them and still held out 
against them on Thursday, but at nightfall 
his few trusty followers had to withdraw into 
the town before the Eakanite archers, and he 
himself was fatally wounded by an arrow. 
His body fell into the hands of the Syrians ; the 
trunk was nailed to a cross in Kufa, and the 
head exposed in Damascus and Medina. His 
son Yahyll, a mere boy, fled to KhurAs^n, and 
kept in hiding for several years in Balkh, but 
was then discovered and hunted from place to 
place till he fell with his followers in battle 
Tinder Walid 11. 

Though this rebellion had such a lamentable 
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ending, it is nevertheless important because 
later Shiite rebellions, which brought about 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, were connected with it. Soon after the 
death of Yahy^, Abfi Muslim appeared as his 
avenger and killed his murderers. 

3. We should get a false impression of 
the Khalifa Hish&m if we were to imagine him 
as interested solely in the government and in- 
ternal affairs. He was certainly not a soldier, 
yet did not in any way shrink from warfare 
and carried on war energetically with all his 
means, fitting out powerful armies, and sparing 
neither money nor human lives. He had always 
his hands full with military undertakings in 
all quarters. 

Just at the beginning of his reign he ener- 
getically resumed the war against the Romans, 
which had been in abeyance after the attack on 
Constantinople in A.H. 98-99 (716-717) had 
exhausted all their strength and had yet led to 
nothing. He again prevented the fortification 
of the boundaries (Bal., 166-167) and every 
summer caused great predatory expeditions to 
be undertaken, — -two or three simultaneously 
in converging directions. His sons, Mu&.wia and 
Sulaim&.n, both ardent warriors, generally had 
the command. The first, the ancestor of the 
Spanish Umaiyids, perished in A.H. 118 or 119 
(736 or 737) in the enemy’s land through a 
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fall from his horse while huatiag. His father’s 
lament was,~“ I bred him up for the Khalifate 
and he pursues a fox I ” But the chief hero of 
these fights appears in tradition and story to be 
alBattM (“the fighter ”). They put forth great 
efforts and managed to capture citadels and 
towns, which to be sure were held in winter with 
difiSeulty. Nonnulla prospera per duces exercitus 
a se missos in Romania terra et pelago gessit. 
But the. Romans defended themselves fairly 
successfully. In the year 122 (740) they wiped 
out an Axab army at Akroinus in Phrygia, where 
alBattS.1 fell. In the following year they, on their 
side, made an attack upon the capital of Melitene, 
but withdrew again when Hishfim himself 
hastened thither from Rusfifa in reply to the call 
of the besieged for aid. Alongside of the 
struggles with the Romans, battles with the Turks 
were taking place in the north-east, on this side 
of the Caspian Sea, in which, also, fortune was 



not always on the side of the Arabs. In the year 
112 (730) they suffered a severe defeat, but 
afterwards things took a favourable turn, thanks to 
Maslama, and especially Marwfin b. Muhammad. 

With an impetus almost greater than that 
from the East the Muslims were pressing for- 
ward simultaneously from the west against 
Europe,' taking the Christian world between 


Til© fallest ain3 best infomation aboufc this is to be foand in 
tb© Omtin, I$id, Hispamt but uafortanately on account of the batbar- 
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two fires, A year or two before Hisbam’s time 
they had made an attack from Spain on the 
Franks. The Emir alHurr first crossed the 
Pyrenees, — perhaps, indeed, in Suiaim^-n’s time. 
Under Umar II Samh took the town of ISTar- 
bonne, and it remained for long the vantage- 
point and refuge of the Arabs. But when he 
pressed further forward to Toulouse he was 
beaten by the Pranks under Eudo in Uhulqa'da, 
102 (May, 721). His successor Anbasa, after 
several expeditions which he did not always lead 
in person, in A.H. 108 (726) undertook a great 
campaign, during which he died. This was 
under Hishfim. Then a pause followed. The 
Emirs changed frequently and had their hands 
full at home. The Berbers, who formed a very 
large contingent of the army, felt themselves 
put in the background by the Arabs, and in- 
jured in their rights- as Muslims and warriors, 
and the Arabs themselves were torn by factions. 
A change was first effected by Hishfi.m making 
Abdurrahmhn b. Abdilllth statthoider instead of 
the passionate and hated Haitham. Abdur- 
rahrnlm had first a thorn to remove from his own 
flesh. The Berber Munuza defected from the 

ons liatm, it is very hard, to xiiiderstand. It is collected and arranged 
by 0r. Liadolf Scliwenkow .in a Gdttingen Lecture of 1SS4* entitled 
“'Critical Consideration of tb© Latin Sources of the History of the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arabs-*” It does not detraols from the yalne 
of the exceedingly careful work that the editor frequently follows 
perverted ideas of things essentially oriental. 



ing tbera. Accordingly he set cut on the marc! 
hut did not get far, for the Christians in thi 
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fmnds went down they withdrew, after some 
waiting, disillusioned, leaving their names in 
writing, just as if they had been leaving their 
cards. They were now convinced that the 
Kh4rijites were right in asserting that the 
tyranny of the officials was practised by com- 
mand of the Khalifa himself, who by his greed 
of gain compelled them to extort money from 
the subjects. Consequently they made a 
tremendous revolt under Khd.rijite leadership, 
— a revolt extending from Morocco to Qairawfin. 
The African Kmirs proved powerless against it 
and even the help of Uqba from Spain was of 
little avail. They had to fall back upon the 
veterans, the Syrian imperial troops, who, as in 
Iraq, had to come here also. Despatched by 
Hish^tm, they appeared in A.H. 123 (741) ‘ in 
great numbers on the scene of warfare in 
Morocco, under the command of the prefect 
of Damascus, Kulthhm b. lyfbd al Qasrl, * but 

' Thus rightly Baladh., 232. Aoo. to Tab., 1716 (Theoph., A.M. 

6231) m early as A.H. 122, bat in that year, when Khi.lid alQasr! joined 
in tbe campaign in Asia Minor, Kttltbdm was stil! prefect of Damascus. 
In Tkeoph, 6231 lie is called AnfiaaKiqpos. 

He is usually called alQuahairl, thus everywhere in Balldh., 
and BAthir $ and also in Tab., 1716, 1871. Bat alQasrl, as he is called 
in Tab., 18l4ff., is the correct form, for he was a cousin of KhlMd. 
** Katia»lly a Qaiait©/’ remarks MS Her, 1,449, as if he knew a prmr% 
in spite of his knowledge of Amb tribal psychology and the govern- 
meat principles of Hislilm (l,446f.). Kalfchdm, in truth, was as little 

a Qaieite m Mllik alAahfear (1,325). The Inter change of with 

^ appears ; c/. Tab., 1456, 7. 
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even the well-armed Syrians who were practised 
in warfare went down before the half-naked 
Berber cavalry. In a great battle on the river 
Kauam, graphically described by the Spanish 
chronicler, Kulthhm fell, and it was only with 
a third of the army that his nephew BalJ 
managed to escape to Oeuta and thence to 
Spain. It was the worst defeat that the Arabs 
had ever sustained up till then, incomparably 
worse than that of Tours. In the name of Islam 
the Berbers dealt the heaviest blow at the Arabs 
in the west, even though the latter in the follow- 
ing year won a victory which enabled them to 
assert their possession of Qairawftin. 

In the Oxus territories, too, quite at the 
other side of the kingdom, which were always 
turbulent, matters were more stormy than usual 
under Hish^bm. The Soghdians, following their 
princes, had gone over to Islam under Umar II, 
with the concession that as Muslims they 
needed to pay no tribute. As it fell out, how- 
ever, the stattholders did not adhere to this 
condition ; they did as they pleased, and as they 
were often changed, one did one way, and 
another another. Still, with all of them might 
overcame right ; if one did allow a remission of 
the tribute, it was a specially granted favour 
that was soon revoked. Provoked and irritated 
by this, the Soghdians threw themselves into the 
arms of their old foes, the Turks, and called 
44 
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them into the country. They had also on their 
side the sympathy of the pious Muslims, which 
did not express itself merely in words. Against 
this coalition it became very difficult for the 
ruling Arabs to assert themselves. More than 
once their armies got into an extremely dan- 
gerous position, and were forced to be content 
with escaping with great loss. How much 
the Khalifa was accustomed to bad tidings 
from Khurasan may be seen when he would 
not believe it when there once actually came 
to him the news of a victory. His favourite 
method of improving matters — namely, chang- 
ing the jtjmowael of the command — frequently 
miscarried and always had bad secondary effects, 
but at last he really made a coup. After the 
deposition of Khhlid alQasri, the latter’s succes- 
sor in Iraq, Yffsuf h. Umar, was inspired with 
the hope that Khurasan also would be put under 
his rule. He would have placed there a 
thorough Qaisite, and increased the party-strife 
still more, though that was already bitter 
enough, but Hish&.m intervened, and on his own 
initiative nominated the old Nasr h. SaiyAr 
alKinAni, an experienced officer and official not 
belonging to any powerful clan in Khurasan. 
He asserted himself as well as he could, but 
held a hopeless post. 

Hish&m died in RusMa on Wednesday, 6th 
Rabl II, 126 (6th Feb., 743). He was not yet 




^ Tlieopfc., A*M. 6234. .-0/..'6236..'- The execatioa of tlie Eom« 
prisonersi if tliey were BOt' ra^iaaoiaaed or. not accept Islam (A.M« 
6282 ), was notMng nEusiial, but an old right of war- 
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and stattholders 1 He had a certain shyness 
of publicity, and liked to withdraw into the 
back-ground to lonely RusMa, and made use of 
the mediation of his “ alter ego,’^ the Kalbit© 
Abrash, on whom he could rely, in his inter- 
course with the men who sought him out there. 
(Tab., 1,2816. 2,1813). For all that, he held 
the reins, understood his role, and gave all his 
zeal to his work. His Diwan, i.e. his exche- 
quer, was in perfect order, and was the admira- 
tion of the AbbAsid Mansdr. He put a stop to 
the abuse of granting the military pension to 
prominent people as a benefice (“ living ”) ; no 
one got it — not even an Umaiyid prince, — who 
had not either seen service in war himself, or 
sent a substitute. His own share he gave to 
his Mauia YAqdt, who had to take the field in 
his stead. In the anecdotes told of him, which 
are as numerous as those related of Umar I, 
MuAwia and Abdulmalik, he seems, above all, 
to have been very frugal and economical. 

This quality, justified perhaps in itself hy 
the very opposite behaviour of his predecessors, 
in his case degenerated into a fatal fault. His 
aim was to fill his exchequer. Theophanes, 
thus describes him — 

Tlp^aro ktlI€ip Kara ympav /cat irokm rtakmia mt 

KaTa<rwopa^ mmv ■ /cat , 7rapao€Lcrov% Kai vSara 
€K'^aXk€m» 
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He did this in his own interest, and thereby 
aroused such discontent that the Abb&,sids in 
their plan of goTernment thought the best way 
to recommend themselves to their subjects was 
to promise not to build any castles or construct 
any canals. The canal is the estate and the 
castle belongs to it. As a large land-owner he 
vied with Kh&lid and forbade him to sell his 
corn before him in case the prices should be 
reduced. Still worse, he regarded the state 
itself as an estate from which the greatest 
possible amount of money was to be extracted. 
His prudence in the end amounted to a distinct 
fiscalism. His stattholders had to hand over to 
him the highest possible sums, and he did not 
trouble himself about the means they took to 
extort them. He raised the tribute of Cyprus 
and doubled that of Alexandria, and drove the 
subjects in Transoxiana, Africa and Spain to 
despair. Cupiditate praereptus tanta colleetio 
pecuniarum per duces Oriente et Occidente ab 
ipso missis est facta, quanta nulla umquam 
tempore in reges qui ante eum fuerant extitit 
congregata: unde non modicae populorum 
katervae cernentes in eo improbam manere oupi- 
ditatem ab ejus dicione suas dividunt mentes. 
This is the account of him in the Spanish Con- 
tmuatio with the usual exaggeration in the esti- 
mate of the moneys collected. The opinion of 
Alfred von Kremer and his successors may be 
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that he reverted to the old sound principles of 
the XJmaiyids, after the alleged wreck of the 
state-econoray by Uraar II, but in any ease the 
end of his fairly long and toilsome reign was as 
unhappy as it could well be. He was popular 
nowhere, and everywhere had heavy misfor- 
tunes. He left the broad kingdom in a far more 
disconsolate state than he had found it, and it 
was not mere accident that the propaganda of 
the Abb^sids became active in his time. 

4. In the will by which Yazld II passed on 
the Khalifate to his brother Hish^m, he had 
appointed his own son Walid as Hishfira’s succes- 
sor. Walld II was like his father but surpassed 
him physically. The Spanish Continuator 
designates him “ The Beautiful.” He was well- 
built and of unusual bodily strength, as well as 
full of life and of great mental gifts, which were 
awakened and directed by his teacher, the 
philologist Abdussamad. He grew up at his 
uncle’s court, but his youth was not happy. He 
did whatever he had a mind to, and nothing 
more. His future was, of course, assured. 
From his youth he felt that he was the heir to 
power and was encouraged in this idea by his 
frivolous companions. Hi8hli.m regretted his 
lack of seriousness and dignity, frowning upon 
the fact that he passed his time at the chase and 
over the wine-cup in dissolute company, think- 
ing more of music and poetry than of the Qoran. 
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Se tried to correct him, but did not set about it 
the right vay and failed in his purpose. Walid 
did not see any kindly intention in the conduct 
of the irascible old man, but took it to mean 
that he did not want to bestow the succession 
upon him. He may not have been altogether 
wrong in so thinkings it was only natural. In 
any case the behaviour of the incorrigible at 
last induced the Khalifa to make arrangements 
for his disinheritance and the diversion of 
the rule to one of his own sons, Maslama b. 
HishStm. 

He encountered determined opposition, how- 
ever, among his brother clansmen and promi- 
nent officials, especially as Maslama himself was 
also a gay fellow. In the first place Walld 
could not be persuaded to waive his claim, but 
it was really the many kinds of mortification 
which were consequently inflicted upon him 
both at the hands of Hish^m and the court circle 
that drove him to defiance and hatred, and at 
last he could stand the court no longer. After 
the death of the old and respected Maslama b. 
Abdilmalik, who had in some degree kept him 
in check, he left Eus&faJ and withdrejv to an 
outlying place in the desert east of Palestine.* 

^ This- appears evident from Agb., 6,108. It is also plain otker- 
wis© that it did not happen till the latter years of Hishim. Maslama 
died in A.H. 122. , 

Aco, to - alAbraq or alAzraq, beside the water of slAghdaf 
between the district of the Balqain and the Fa»lra (Agh., 8^04 ; 
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There he pursued his old course, ooly more 
unrestrainedly than before. He had no lack of 
visitors who speculated upon his generosity and 
upon his expectations and sponged upon him. 
He was awaiting the death of Hisham and made 
no secret of it. B e never put any constraint on 
his feelings, and expressed them in verses which 
he did not keep to himself. 

He had a year or two to wait. Then the 
event took place which was longed for by more 
than himself. HishS,m’s reign was too long for 
the people ; they drew a breath of relief when 
he closed his eyes. Scarcely was he dead when 
Walld’s correspondent in RusMa, who till then 
was kept in prison, received his liberty and the 
provisional government. He sealed up every- 
thing so thoroughly that there was left nob so 
much as a vessel for washing or a piece of cloth 
for wrapping the corpse in, which by his orders 
had been at once removed from the bed in the 
death-chamber. Walid received the news of 
these events along with the insignia of office,^ 
and celebrated the occasion after his thirsty 
fashion, also composing a poem in which, as a 
spice to his enjoyment, he imagined the grief 

Tab., 1743), in ‘Amman (Tab., 1795, !l). From Tab, 1754, 11 we might 
conclude that the place was nituated near Zlzh, but that ia too far 
south, 

‘ He iiimself in Agh,, 109,1 (iu the sixtii book) only speaks of the 
ring ; farther on (109,18) ring, staff and legal document are mentioned j 
the legal document (Tomar) is doubtless the certificate of death. 
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of the dead man’s daughters. Then he gave 
orders to seize the fortune of Hish^m in RusMa 
and to arrest his relatives and officials, with the 
exception, however, of Maslama b Hish&m ; for 
the latter, though really his rival and formerly 
greatly scoffed at by him under a disguised name, 
had always behaved lionourably and good-natur- 
edly towards him. He betook himself for a 
while to Damascus so as to receive the homage 
in the capital (Agh. Ill, 12). Deputies came 
from all the provinces, the stattholders sent their 
respects by letter, gave reports of the homage 
done to him in their residences and described 
what enthusiasm the change in the rule had 
called forth. There was nothing but jubilation. 
Then the new Khalifa also showed himself grate- 
ful. The means which his predecessor had 
hoarded up enabled him to satisfy people’s 
expectations of him. He increased the pension 
everywhere by 10 dirhams but in Syria by 20, 
and restored it to the citizens of Medina and 
Mecca, from whom Hishftm had taken it away 
as a punishment for their sympathy with the 
AM Zaid b. Alt For the U maiyids who came 
to visit him he doubled the guests’ present, pro- 
vided liberally for the maintenance of the sick 
and blind in Syria and for their attendance 
and nursing, and lavished perfumes and 
clothes upon the wives and children of the 
people. 


45 



Ibr4Mm and Muhammad had to pay the penalty 
for having sided against him for the son of 
HishS>m, who was descended from their sister. 
They were first pilloried and exposed to the 
public insults at Medina (Saturday, l7th Sha‘- 
bhn, 125, i.e. 14th June, 743), where they had 
earned bitter hatred, and then they were sent 
to Kufa to Yfisuf b. Umar to be tortured to 
death by him, — an order w^hich he conscientious- 
ly carried out. The Banu Qa‘qh‘ of Abs had a 
similar fate; they had likewise backed up 
Rishfim in his intention to disinherit his nephew 
in favour of his son (BAthir, 6, 198). They were 
deprived of their power in Qinnesrin and Hiras 
and delivered over to the vengeance of the 
Baz&rite Yazld b. Umar h. Hubaira, whose 
father 20 years before was scourged by them 
by order of Hishfim. The old brotherly feud 
between Abs and Pazfira had here a bloody 
sequel- As in Hims and Qinnesrin, so also in 
Medina and Damascus he deposed the statt- 
holders of Hi8h&.m and appointed new ones. 
To M^ina he sent a brother of his mother, 
Umm HaJJ^j, Yfisuf b. Muhammad b. Yfisuf 
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athThaqafl ; in Damascus he placed a man of 
the same family, directly descended from 
AMulmalik b. Hajj^j b. Ydsuf, and 
connected with the Qaisites through his mother’s 
relation. 

But in the two chief posts, Iraq and Khur- 
asan, he left the officials whom he found there, 
TCisuf b. Umar and Nasr b. Saiyfi,r. He even 
retained to the last as his confidant Abrash 
alKalbt who had enjoyed the same position 
with Hishfi.m. His opposition to the latter was 
entirely of a personal nature. In religion even, 
though he differed very much in person from 
the latter’s type, he was not so very different in 
principles. Of the two theologian friends of his 
predecessor he hated the one who had express- 
ed his displeasure at him, and was inclined to 
the other who had prudently kept silent. He 
maintained the same hostility as HishAm to- 
wards the lieretieal Qadarites, and gave his 
unqualified assent to the banishment of their 
chiefs to the island of Dahlak (near Massaua), 
and maintained it strictly. Eeligion was not to 
pass from use and wont into reflection. Theo- 
phanes might, from some of his accounts, give 
the impression that he persecuted the Christ- 
ians, but it does not seem like him. As a matter 
of fact he does not appear to have had any- 
thing to do with the measures taken against 
the metropolitan Petrus of Damascus and the 
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finance-official Petrus of Maiuma. Both of these 
incurred their martyrdom by insulting Islam 
and the Prophet. The transference of the 
Cyprians to Syria had nothing to do with 
religion. 

On the whole Walld II only played with 
his power. He treated the duties of governor 
asspoit and never occupied himself seriously 
and carefully with them. Even as Khalifa he 
kept his residence in the desert in the district 
east of the Iordan (Tab., 1795, 11). The bitter, 
misanthropic disposition of his youth never 
left him. Even after the death of Hish&m he 
kept at a distance from the circle to which he 
really belonged, and cut himself off from that of 
his relatives and peers (Agh., 137, 6). Eoi 
public opinion be had no regard whatever, and 
never allowed it to affect him. He had, of 
course, a government office at the court, but 
horses and hounds, singers male and female, 
poets and litterateurs formed, as before, the 
intimate circle in which he liked to live. By 
day he scoured the desert, feats of physical 
exercise were easy and necessary to him. He 
could, when springing into the saddle, tear out 
of the ground a peg to which his foot was fasten- 
ed. The nights he passed in carousing. He 
was distinguished by a foolish, frothy sense of 
power. He wished that all women were lioness- 
es so that only strong and courageous men 
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should dare to approach them. But he did not 
sink Into common wildness, in his case his 
intimacy with the maidens was compatible with 
an enthusiastic love for a noble lady whom he 
had long wooed in vain, and whom he soon lost 
again by death. Every occasion stirred him to 
little songs in which he crystallised the mood of 
the moment with grace, lightness and originality. 
His biography might be collected from these 
if only they had been preserved to us more 
completely, but as he was Khalifa bis poetry 
could not be collected and published, but only 
stolen. He actually sometimes preached in 
verse. He could do everything, but everything 
was to him only a whim and his whinas changed 
in the turning of a hand. He w^ould plunge 
into a learned theological conversation, and 
then again he would have a drinking-bout and 
scoff at the holy man. He could not refuse 
any one a request, and yet at the same time 
could be not only passionate but fierce like a 
child. Power was a curse to him.’ 

He through Hish&m’s money sooner than 
he thought. His regular revenues were not 
sufficient for him ; he required extraordinary 
ones. Yfisuf b. Umar used this fact to buy 

^ 0/. the article lipOB Mm in AgM, 0, lOlff., mucls of wMoh is 

unreliable. When they songht to afcir him' up against the Ehallfaj 
Kbllis! alQasri said that he did not know whether the rnmoiirs about 
him were true or not {Tab., ■ 
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died on the rack in Muharranij 126 (Nov., 743) 
and was buried in Hira. 

Shortly before this (Tab , 1820) YahyA b. 
Zald b. Aii had been killed. The Khalifa 
had his head sent to him and exhibited it to a 
distinguished company bidden specially for the 
purpose, and increased the bitterness which his 
conduct called forth in the wide circles of the 
East by the command to treat the calf of Iraq 
as once the idol of the Hebrews was treated, 
namely to hum it and scatter the ashes on the 
water. But the feeling excited by the slow 
execution of KhAlid was, as we can understand, 
at the moment still worse. It might be taken 
as an insult to the Yemen, — Yhsuf against 
Kh&lid meant Qais against Yemen, and the 
Khalifa apparently identified himself with Yflsuf 
and the other HajjAjids. Terses, both spurious 
and genuine, had the effect of its being so taken 
up. Eor the first time there arose a general 
political agitation in Iraq and in Syria which 
bound together the Yemenites in both places. 
The Syrian Yemenites, particularly the Kalbites, 
were most strongly seized by it, because Kh&lid 
had spent his last years with them in Damascus 
and had there won many friends. But the 
feeling was directed far less against the Qais in 
general than against the Khalifa specially, and 
it was stirred up by bis personal enemies and 
used as a means to their own particular end. 
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The participation in the factious rising which 
resulted from it was not at all general, and even 
if it might emanate from the Yemenites it was 
not a matter of Yemenites exclusively on one 
side and Qaisites exclusively on the other. The 
Qaisite Abs sided against the Khalifa because he 
had enraged them by his behaviour to the Bamd 
Qa‘q&‘ ; on the other side there came to his aid 
not only Bahranites from Hims (wrongly called 
Qaisites by A. Muller), but also Kalbites of the 
tribe of ‘Amir and the family of Sulaim b. 
Kais&n. The lire did not break out at once 
with elemental force, but only reached the 
furthest circles through the murder of Wai!d. 
Any occasion sufficed to awaken the slumbering 
danger and to bring the morbid tendency to a 
head ; every dispute inclined to degenerate into 
the general tribe-feud. Naturally Islam bore 
its part in this as well. The pious were enraged 
at the godless Khalifa (Tab., 1837), especially 
the Qadarites, who had most reason. 

As far back as the time when Kh&lid alQasri 
was still living in Damascus, a plot was made 
against Walid. The chief conspirators were his 
own clansmen, Umaiyid princes, though they 
were not perhaps the intellectual originators of 
it (Tab., 1823). They were his counsellors by 
birth, but he withdrew from their company, 
their influence and their sway, and threatened 
to dissipate the inheritance of his fathers, to 
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which they also had a claim. He also offended 
them by appointing as his successors two of his 
sons, without intermediary, — an arrangement 
of which he had had bitter experience in his 
youth — although they were still minors, besides 
being children of a slave, and for both reasons, 
according to Arab and Islamic ideas, not eligible 
to reign.^ By this proceeding the numerous 
(Tab., 1794) sons of Walid I in particular felt 
badly used. Their father was Abdulmalik’s 
first-born, and even at the death of Sulaimfin 
they had counted upon the succession (Tab,, 
1345), but they had never yet had their turn, 
and now they were to be supplanted by the 
descendants of Yazid II. The sons of Hishhm' 
and also the other Marw^nids sided with them ; 
they were not in favour with their reigning 
cousin and were sure that he had any amount 
of punishments in store for them. Their 
helpers, and it may be their instigators, were 
prominent Kalbites ® in Damascus, discontented 
and slighted officers and officials who are said 
to have attached themselves already to KhAlid 
alQasri in order to stir him up. Their names 
are enumerated in Tab., 1778, but it is Mansfir 

» €f. the two letters of, to^Kasr in Tab., l.756-«64 of Tuesday, 
22nd Eajab, 125 {2!st May, 743)' and of Thursday, 15th Sha%ln, 125 
(I8th June, 743) written from Samll and Hadr. Khiiid alQasrf was 
disinoHned to pay homage in advance to the two ohiidren (Tab., 1776)* 

® Some genuine south- Arabian families were allied with the 
Kalb, liTing in the neighbonrhood of Damascus, 

46 
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b. JumhAr who gets most mention later. 
Naturally the sons of EhMid alQasri were also 
of the party, and Yazld b. Kh41id emerged 
from Ms hiding-place and played a prominent 
part. On the other hand the Sufy^nids took the 
side of Walld II, who belonged to them in so 
far as he was descended through his grand- 
mother from Yazid b. MuS.wia b. A.bi Sufy&n. 
Abh Muhammad (ZiM b. Abdili^h b. Yazld b. 
Mu^wia) asSufy&nl is most prominent among 
them, and a Marw&nid actually stuck to him 
and had his confidence, Abbfis b. Walld b. 
Abdilmalik. 

The most ambitious amongst his brothers, 
and the son of a captive Soghdian princess, 
Yazld b. Walld b. Abdilmalik had himself put 
forward as opposition Khalifa. He gained men 
to his side by squandering quantities of money 
(Theoph., 6236), and managed to captivate even 
the pious by his speech and manner (Tab., 1837, 
1867). At the appointed time he rode in disguise 
on an ass to Damascus with a few followers, and 
from thence got into communication with his 
partisans, who for the most part lived notin 
the town itself but in the country round about. 
With their help he forced his way into the chief 
mosque, in which there was a great store of arms, 
on a Eriday,* the day of the special service, a day 
specially to be chosen for such a movement. 

» At': mmt li , ' 
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not far away. He had with him 200 men, and 
several small companies of horsemen hastened 
to him from near and far, Kalbites from Tadmor 
(under a nephew of Abrash), Bahrhnites from 
Hims and others. Even Abbhs b. Walid with 
his thirty sons set out to his aid, but was caught 
just in the nick of time by Abdulaziz and forced 
to join his army. 

Messenger after messenger kept announcing 
to Walid the ever nearer approach of the foe ; 
he did not trouble about it till he saw them 
before him. His meagre troops were encamped 
in Arab fashion before the citadel. They got 
from him, since his ready money was exhaust- 
ed, only a note of hand on the future, and con- 
sidered the present hopeless. The defection of 
Abbhs to the opposite side set them a dangerous 
example, and, besides, the Kalbites of Tadmor 
were not inclined to fight against the Kalbites 
of Damascus. Under these conditions it was 
an easy game for Abdulaziz when he advanced 
to the attack at sunrise. Walid, who took part 
himself in the battle and fought with the great- 
est bravery, soon found himself forsaken by 
everyone. He then withdrew again into the 
citadel, sat down in an inner room and read the 
Qoran, so as to meet death like Uthmhn, and 
thus he received his death-blow.^ A piece of his 

^ Til© mmm of those .wkoT'asaed.m npoa him jmd.afctaoked.Mia, 

%m la QJ Ta.h,^, 
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skin as large as a man’s hand was delivered to 
the heir of Kh41id alQasr! as a voucher of 
completed revenge. The head was severed by a 
man who bore the nickname “ Farthing-Face ” 
[Wajh al-Fals ; Tab., II, 1809,5), and delivered 
to Yazid. The latter had it exposed and carried 
around everywhere, and only gave it up to the 
brother of the murdered man a month after, 
but he, out of cowardice did not dare to bury it, 
alleging religious reasons. The day of the 
catastrophe was Thursday, 27th JumM^ II, 126, 
i.e. Thursday, 17th April, 744.* If we are to 
believe Yazid III, he was called to rule by the 
will of the people, and Walld was killed in 
necessary self-defence, as he answered with the 
sword the pacific invitation to leave the settle- 
ment of the impending dispute to a Shttrd (an 
advisory council), and so was the first to shed 
blood (Tab., 1843ff.). When the deed became 
known in Hims, the inhabitants destroyed the 
palace of Abb&.s b. Walid, 'whom they regarded 
as a traitor, and marched upon Damascus with 
the idea that the Sufyfinid, Abfi Muhammad, 
whom they had put at their head, had only to 
show himself in front of the town and it would 
surrender to him. But it fell out otherwise. 

^ In Tab., 1810, 6 (Tanblh, 324 ) Tbaridaj Ig giv«£i m fcbt 

but In 1836, 14, .Wednesclaj. Tbeophanei, 0235, 

xmkm it TbarMaj, IScli April j' llias ..NMbenas gays Timriday, 26tli 
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in their political principles are said to ha?e heen 
at one with the Murjiites with whom he was 
coquetting at the same time (Tab., 1S67, 1874). 
He was loudlj praised by the pious; demagogue 
Qais b. HS.ni alAbsi. who spoke next, for 
such a fine and proper assumption of the duty 
of a ruler, and at the same time exhorted to 
keep his word now, and, if necessary, let him- 
self be deposed willingly. He further promised 
to pay the soldiers’ wages duly at the beginning 
of the year and the allowance every month, — 
which was thus Just as far from being a matter 
of course as it is today in Turkey. However, 
be again reduced the amount of the pay which 
had been raised by his predecessor. From this 
he received the nickname “nfiqis” (lacking), 

o Xcm/tos. 

He relied to a marked degree upon the 
Yemenites and in particular the Kalbites ; not 
a Qaisite was to be found in his circle (Tab., 
1837). The Kalbite Manshr b. Jumhfir was 
elected stattholder of Iraq, a foolhardy, ruthless 
man, and he departed immediately after the 
murder of Walid into his province. 500 Qais- 
ites who were to have lain in wait for him let 
themselves quietly be stripped of their arms by 
him though he had only 30, or some say only 
7, men with him. Yfisuf b. Umar got no 
support from the Syrian government troops in 
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Hira and Kufa ; the domestic garrison was, even 
at that time, a negligible quantity. His attempt 
to separate the Qaisites from the Kalbites mis- 
carried ; they said to him, — “ We belong also 
to the people of Syria and own allegiance to 
the same Khalifa as they.” After Walld IPs 
death they had no longer an Im&m and did not 
know whom to fight for. The little, long- 
bearded goblin wavered between defiance and 
despair; one moment he stood on tip- toe and 
then sank back into himself again. He would 
have fallen into the hands of Mansfir, who had 
intentions upon his person, had not the colonel 
of the Syrians in Hira, the Ealbite Sulaim&n b. 
Sulaim, saved him, by urging him and making 
it possible for him to flee He went into hiding 
in the BalqA in the East Jordan district, but 
did not long remain hidden there. He was 
dragged out of the women’s apartment by a 
Ealbite and then thrown into the Khadrfi, of 
Damascus, where the little man made himself 
ridiculous by his silly fears, and by his long 
beard afforded opportunities for practical jokes 
at his expense. They had the toad on a string. 

Mansfir b. Jurahfir entered Hira and Eufa 
as early as the beginning of Eajab, 126 (the end 
of Aprils 744), took possession of the treasury, 
paid the overdue wages and set the prisoners 
free. The towns of Wasit and Basra accepted 
his officials without opposition, but be did not 



lor me ispamsn uoncmuacor lo assert : omnes 
suae patriae (eum) ocius recoguoscunt. Nasr b. 
Saiyar in Khurasan and Marwln b, Muhammad 
in Armenia and Mesopotamia did not consider 
themselves his officials, and adopted the course 
of waiting to see what would happen. They 
had not long to wait. Yazid died on Friday, 
12th Dhulhijja, 126 (25th Sepr., 162 days ' 
after his accession. He had appointed as his 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MaewIst akb the Thied Civil Wae. 

The deed of violence done upon Walid II 
was the signal for the overthrow of the IJmaiyid 
dynasty. The ruling family had committed 
political suicide. Even in Syria its lawful 
authority and the sanctity of its Ehalifate were 
no more. Even Syria, the corner-stone of the 
existing order, was drawn into the whirlpool of 
revolution; there too the revolutionary piety 
found a footing and gained ground. The Kal- 
hites themselves, hitherto the most loyal of the 
loyal and the bodyguard of the government, 
broke their allegiance and let themselves be Jed 
to revolt against the rightful ruler. How the 
shock in the centre of the kingdom aiffected the 
periphery can be imagined. Everywhere the 
bonds which held in check the centrifugal 
forces were loosed ; manifold varieties of opposi- 
tion reared themselves everywhere. Changing 
shapes emerged from the chaos; the elements 
ran together around any centre at all and then 
again separated to form other combinations. It 
was Just the time for adventurers and place- 
hunters; in a flash they rose to tremendous 
power, and then disappeared into nothingness. 
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In opposition to the successors of AMuima- 
lik, and in particular to the sons of Walid I and 
Hish^m, who were guilty of, and had profited 
by, the murder of Walid II, there arose a bas- 
tard ^ from a side-branch of the reigning family, 
Marwan b, Muhammad b. MarwAn, a man then 
between 50 and 60 years of age (Tab., 940). He 
was in mockery called the “ ass ” because he 
liked the peony, which was called the “ ass’s 
rose.” ® His father Muhammad, Abdulmalik’s 
brother, had for long years been governor of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia and a.s such had 
carried on the hostilities against the Homans. 
Then Maslama b. Abdilmalik and others had 
taken his place. Marw&n made his first appear- 
ance in the year 115 and was put over at least 
Armenia and iudharbaiJ5.n. It was a post which 
required a soldier, and Marwto proved himself 
one by energetically protecting the Caucasian 
boundary against the Turks, and undertaking 
successful raids into their territory. This post, 
which he held for 12 years, was for him a mili- 
tary school. The army organisation was then 
gradually undergoing a change and developing 
more in a technical way. The old militia, the 
Muq&tiia, proved pretty useless for tedious and 

^ Aaoa. AUff., p. 

® Thm atec. to Sywan okroniolen. A.. Miller, l.,45S explak* thm 
ittrimiae m Wlogium l&ai refers to Iliad, II, 568. Marwin m 

*lge fm what reMoa I caanot lay. 0/. Tab,, 1912« 
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distant campaigns, and for interests which did 
not closely affect them. They were abolished 
and replaced by Syrian government troops. It 
was of little use trying to achieve military de- 
signs under the system of fixed pensions for 
every Arab capable of bearing arms. If men 
were wanted who would obey orders and go 
where they were led, it had to be made worth 
their while. Yazid I paid to everyone who 
was ready to march against Medina and Mecca 
100 dinars over and above the full year’s pen- 
sion. Yazid ill offered to those who enlisted 
to fight against Walld II, 2,000 dirhams each, 
while Walld II, on his part, offered his defend- 
ers 500 dirhams each. The Syrians who in the 
year 130 (748) took the field against the South- 
Arabian KhawS^rij got every man 100 dinars, 
a war-horse and a beast of burden. Even the 
Kh&.rijite Dahhdk won his men by the high pay 
which he gave (Tab., 19391. Regular regiments, 
as the backbone of the army, more and more 
took the place of the tribes, its old frame- work; 
instead of the tribe-leaders there appeared as 
commanders generals whose business it was 
(Qdid), and the regiments were partly named 
after them, as the Waddibhiya and the Dhak- 
w&niya after Waddfkh and (Muslim) Ihn Dhak- 
w&n. Alongside of this there came about an 
imp ovement in tactics. Before, they had 
fought, according to old Arab custom, and one 
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hallowed by the example of the Prophet him- 
self, in Suf4f, (long lines) ; in the intervening 
space between the opposing lines the single 
combats took place, according to the issue of 
which it often was decided whether the main 
body should advance or flee. Now the old 
clumsy Sufuf were done away with and replac- 
ed by Karddis, smaller units, which were at 
once more compact and more movable. The 
institution of these Karadia is ascribed to Mar- 
wftn b. Muhammad, and even if it goes further 
back in its origin, he at any rate brought it to 
completion. The fact that he was regarded as 
the originator of it shows how great was his 
reputation as a military organiser. 

He was besides well versed in political in- 
trigue. He kept up connections on all sides 
and had exact information of everything that 
was on foot in every place. When Walld II 
succeeded, he tendered his sincere congratula- 
tions, at the same time censuring HishArn, 
even though it was he whom he had to thank 
for his position. In an earnest letter he con- 
demned the conspiracy against him, while at 
the ^me time making a display of sentiments 
quite different (Tab., 1863). In any ease the 
murder of Walld was very opportune for him ; 
he was able to rise up against its perpetrators 
as avenger, and under a good pretext wrest the 
spoil from them. When tidings of the event 
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arrived he tendered his allegiance to Yazid Hi 
by setting out from Armenia to • Mesopotamia. 
His son Abdulmalik had already taken posses- 
sion of this province for him, since the change 
of ruler obliged the stattholder to leave it. In 
his rear, however, the Syrian Yemenites i nder 
Thdbit b. Nuaim alJudh&.mt mutinied. These 
he had left behind by the Caucasian Gate, 
as a protection against the Turks, because he 
did not altogether trust them. They would do 
homage to no other Khalifa than the one their 
brothers in Syria did homage to, and demanded 
to be led back home, and this obliged him to 
turn back again. They gave way to him and 
handed over Th&bit, but they got their demand 
acceded to. Marw^n allowed them, together 
with the Mesopotamian Qaisites, who formed 
the nucleus of his army, to march as far as 
HarrAn. Erom there he discharged them. He 
himself remained in Harr&n, thinking it advis- 
able to do homage to Yazid III, all the more 
since the latter was ready to give over to him 
the whole district which formerly in Abdul- 
malik’s time had been governed by his father, 
— Mesopotamia, Mosul, Armenia and Adhar- 
baijfin. 

Yazid III, however, died just six months 
after his accession, and against the successor 
he had appointed, Ibrhhim b. Walld, who was 
only recognised in the southern part of Syria, 
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Marwltii immediately set on foot his original 
plot. He advanced into Syria over the Euph- 
rates; the Qaisites of Qinnesrin under Tllsuf 
b. IJmar b. Hubaira joined him, and the Arabs 
of Hims ' also went over to him. He met no 
opposition till he got to near Ain alJarr on a 
brook of the Antilibanus, which unites with 
the Lita. There, under Sulaim^n b. Hishi.m, 
the son of the Khalifa Hishhm,* stood the 
army of the southern Syrians. This Sulaimhn 
b. Hishllm had spent his whole youth in war 
against the Romans, and v/as at his best in the 
field at the head of his troops. His bodyguard 
were the Dhakwtoiya. He now encountered 
Mar wan for the first time, and often later, but 
he was no match for him ; he was defeated and 
fled back to Damascus. His great army broke 
up ; the victor exercised moderation, only 
executing two Kalbites who had fallen into his 
hands, and who had taken part in the murder of 
Walid. To the rest of the prisoners he made 
presents and let them go free, but they had 
first to do homage to the two sons of Walid who 
lay in the prison of Damascus. Marwin 
prudently did not come forward in his own 

’ 111 TlieopliaBeSj A. M. 6S35 . Mvmm li, of cjonrsoj to bo reiti iBstoai 
•f Mde$a* 

® Tb® iito ia desoribed by Tboopbanes ; b© oallH the place Garlij 
»ad translate Iiito as if it were called “ the aooiiwed.” In Syriac tbe 
place ia called In Gara, c/- 681* Am aUarr liei oxi 

lb# road from BaalbeklE to fab*, 3,48* 
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name, but as the deputy of the heirs of WaM II, 
and this cost the latter their lives, since they 
were in the power of the enemy. For if they 
came to rule it was plainly to be foreseen that 
they would take the most terrible revenge upon 
the murderers of their father, and not even spare 
the sons of Abdulmalik. So Sulaimin had them 
executed as soon as he got back to Damascus. 
Tazid b. EhMid alQasri carried out the order, 
and killed also Yhsuf b. Umar in prison, whilst 
Abft Muhammad asSufyAni managed to escape 
and get into hiding. Then SulaimAn succeeded, 
just in time before Mar wAn arrived, in getting 
away with as much treasure as he could collect 
in the hurry. He went with IbrAhlm to Tadmor, 
the headquarters of the Kalbites. 

Now that the two sons of WaM were 
sucerasfully removed, MarwAn II had homage 
paid to himself in Damascus on Monday, 26th 
Safar, 127, i.e. 7th Deer., 744.V The first to do 
homage to him was AbA Muhammad asSufyAni; 
he asserted that the sons of Walid had, at their 
death, made a disposition in favour of MarwAn, 
and complained bitterly that on his mother’s 
side he was connected with the detestable 
Etdlates, and therefore forfeited the claim to 
the Ehalifate. According to Theophanes, 

^ So IHffis Hiabonos, mly the Tmad&y m&m&i by bim 

cotTOoi^ to Monday, . acc. to tb© TaMh m wltioli, on tlie 

ImiMf Hi© day of &© monHi wrongly giTon. 
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Mftrwln, after he had occupied Damicos, put 
to death many prominent people who were 
accomplices in the murder of WaM and his 
sons, and mutilated others. This is hardly 
correct. He may, indeed, haye punished one 
or two of the actual murderers of Walid, when 
he got hold of them. He also seems to have taken 
severe action against the religious revolutionar- 
ies, He executed that Qais b. Hhni alAbsi who 
had expressed himself so freely at the paying of 
homage to Yazld III, and he persecuted the 
Qadarites, ^ who had been pampered by his 
predecessor. But according to the Arab tradi- 
tion he marched into Damascus for the drst 
time without drawing the sword, and did not 
appear at ail in the guise of an avenger. It was 
not by his orders that the body of Yazld was 
exhumed and, in addition, hanged. He even 
granted to the Arabs of the tour great Syrian 
provinces ® that they might choose their Whll 
themselves, and he thus consented to TMbit h. 
Nuaim becoming Whli of MJistln, the very man 
who had led the rising of the Syrian soldiera in 
the CSaucasus against him. His aim was to 
awaken confidence and soothe people’s minds. 
When he returned to Harrfln after his work 

^ Am. to Tlieopli.a 6241 lie was a fatalist, being m opponenl; of thm 
iootrine of will Tiie tratb was, be followed not dc^atlo but 
IHslilMsal mdidaraMom 

® flistlii, Urdonn, Damasonii and 'Qlnneartn m Qaisite m 

witb Mesoiwtaiiila and separated tom Sym. 
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was completed, his two chief opponents actually 
came to him and were received into favour, 
namely, Sulaim&n b. Hish^m and the Khalifa 
Ibr&hlm. 

MarwAn’s struggle against the sons of 
Ahdulmalik was a struggle against the Kalb 
and QudRa. The Qais adhered to him and 
fought for him. He now took up his residence 
in the midst of the Qais, in the Mesopotamian 
HarrAn. There his father had lived, there 
he himself had grown up, and there he felt at 
home.^ All his predecessors, so it says in the 
Tcmhth^ resided at Damascus, a few indeed 
preferring to sojourn in the desert. In any 
case, if they did keep away from Damascus, 
it was not for political reasons, nor with the 
view of degrading the town from its position as 
capital. MarwAn, however, seems to have really 
had this intention. He transferred the seat of 
government to Harr^fcn, and, Theophanes says, 
also transferred all the business and the treasure 
from Damascus thither. This had dangerous 
results for him. All Syria felt, with Damascus, 
robbed of the government, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the northern part. The party 
differences were more and more absorbed in this 
feeling; people wished for the earlier times 
back again. • Naturally, too, the sympathy with 

* fhmfhmm explains Ms fetelism by big close eoanectioa with 
tto AmmBmm of Harrlii, wbo bM remained beatben. 




liMiged, bnfc wm. to Tab. it waa only tb© bodlea of tb© fallen. Abbis 
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corps to Bamascos to relicTC the town which 
was beiieged by the Arabs of the countr? under 
Yazid b. KhMid alQ^^ri. The besiegers were 
scattered, Yazid slain, the Kaibites’ nest, Mizza, 
burnt down. Then an advance was made 
against the capital of the Urdunn, — Tiberias. 
Th&bit b. Nuaim, who besieged it, W£« repulsed, 
then defeated once again in Filistin, and finally 
taken prisoner,' He and his sons were executed, 
after having their hands and feet cut off, and 
the mutilated bodies were exposed in Damascus. 
At last came the turn of the only place still 
rebellious, Tadmor, the headquartera of the 
Kaibites. MarwAn marched thither himself, 
but Abrash managed to avert the worst and 
negotiate a peace. The chiefs of the town 
waited upon MarwAn ; some few only who did 
not trust him fled into the desert. 

MarwAn had homage paid to bis two sons in 
Damasctm, and married them to daughters of 
HishAm, Msembling the whole house of Umaiya 
to the wedding. It was an act of statesmanship; 
he thought he could even now reconcile and ally 

«, Mutliitt, kifei iaeited agafest liimwlf, rejoic»i. THhmj w«p« 

at ti«i flill ammerotti la Himg, and may liaw laken tliair iliw® 
i» tlia wmmnAm of Ilia %mm to Manrloj who w»i far remoTed from 
fell# of Islam. €/» Thoopli., A, M, 6^0; his exmt iwxiiml* 

lo h« lirrfwrwd to thos® of the inmmary in Tah.^ Sj 43* 

* Ajw. to Wl4|ldt in Talj*i I04S, not ItU Shanwll® That Kiialm 
b. ThlMt IS nmo c^or than Thlhlt h* Hmaini is plain from tho 
aUndhlttil. 
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but not those of Antiochia, where the population 
was mostly Christian.^ Accordingly, Marw&n 
seems to have unexpectedly met opposition in 
these places even then.® In the summer of 128 
(746) he had finished with Syria; it lay in 
fragments at his feet. 

2. Meanwhile in the east of the kingdom 
everything had gone topsy-turvy. In Iraq 
Yazid III had, in Eamad&n or ShauwM, 126 
(July, 744), made a son of the pious TThi^lifa. 
Umar II stattholder, in place of the Kalbite 
Mansfir b. Jumhfir, who nevertheless retained an 
influential position in Kufa. Hira was and remain- 
ed the seat of government and the headquar- 
ters of the Syrian soldiers. It was to a certain 
extent the fortress of Kufa. Besides, the capit- 
al was held in check by the citadel, where the 
town-prefect had a Shurta (body of police) 
at his disposal. Naturally the Kufaites were 
not on friendly terms with the foreign military. 
Ibn Umar sought to gain their good-will. 
Possibly the continual changing of town- 
prefects which he went in for (Tab., 1902} wae 
intended partly to serve this end, but his chief 
method was money. He gave back to the Arab 
troops the pension which was withdrawn from 
them, because they, in point of fact, performed 

' Theopii,, ®24L 

‘ Thus Waqidl may not be wrong in making the imprisonment and 
punishment of Thibit b. Nuaim not happen till this time. 
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no war. serTiw and took up arma chiefly to 
mis® rebellioas. After the death of YazM III, 
OB the accession of Ibrhhim, he raised the 
amount still mpre. The Syrians murmured 
at it, — “ Thou dividest our Pai (booty) amongst 
these folk, who, forsooth, are oar foes.*’ But the 
Kufaites saw only the weakness of the apparent 
kindneM, and when Yazid III died, they con- 
sidered his position so insecure that they tried 
to instigate a rebellion against him. 

At that time there was sojourning among 
them a man who could be reckoned as belonging 
to the family of the Prophet, Abdollih Ibn 
MuAwia b. AbdiliAh b. Ja‘far, a great-grand- 
son of Alfa brother Ja'far. He had come with 
hia brothera as suppliants to Ibn Umar, and 
then remained in Kufa and married into a 


distinguished family. His descent seemed to 
warmnt his fitn^ to be a pretender, and he 
was ready to let himself be put forward m such. 
The Zaidiya, i.e. the Shiites who a few years 
before had rebelled under Zaid b. All against 
the government of Hish&m, formed his princi- 
pal adherents. They led him Into the citadel 
and drove the prefect out. There were many 
MawAii among them, hut the rest of the Kufa- 
ites also , did homage to Ibn MuAwia. They 
then marched with him into Hira against Ibn 
Umar. The latter was anything but energetic, 
be dmply would let nothing disturb his peace 
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from him office or reward, Shiitism, hj* means 
of which he had arisen, was afterwards to him 
nothing but a thing of secondary importance; 
the most motley company gathered about him, 
and so arose in the masterless East an ephem- 
eral kingdom of wide extent, — a characteristic 
sign of the times. 

Ihn Umar had happily got rid of Ibn 
wia (Muharram, 127) ; MarwAn II (Safar, 127) 
he did not recognise. Indeed, after the earlier 
rule in Syria was overthrown, he continued it in 
Iraq, hut still without sotting himself up as 
Khalifa. His supporters were the Syrian Yemen- 
ites (Qudiba and Kalb), who of course stuck 
to him only for lack of a better. They had ai- 
roady for a eonsidera ble time, as chief compo- 
nent of the govern ment troops, formed a sort 
of colony in Kufa and Hirig-but came more 
into prominence now since their own home 
was made disagreeable or was closed to them. 
They were reinforced by emigrants who could 
not, or would not, make peace with Marw'&n, 
by brothers and sons of Kh&lid alQasrS, by Kal- 
bite officers of the stamp of Mansdr b. Jumh-fir, 
and by other chiefs of the subjugated party in 
Syria, who naturally also brought their people 
with them. By the “Yemenites” who in Tabari 
play a part in the war-currents of this time, are 
generally to be understood the Syrian Yemenites 
of Kufa. 
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MarwIiE at the outset eouH do nothing more 
against Ibn Umar than set up in opposition to 
him one of the latter’s chief men, Nadr b. 
Said alHarasht, This man was a Qaisite, the 
son of a prominent officer and official of the 
school of HajjhJ, and he managed to win over 
to himself the Mudarites in the Syrian army. 
But the Yemenites, and above ail the Kaibites, 
who were in the majority and to whom also the 
supreme leader belonged, namely, Asbagh b. 

Dhulla, one of the murderers of Walid II, 

% 

remained faithful to the old statthoMer, and 
he was able to hold his own in Hira, whilst 
iBn Harashl established himself in Dair Hind. 
Then for four months the two rivals fought 
battles between Hira and Kufa, which indeed 
are said to have hardly ever reached the stage 
of a proper bloody engagement, and then a 
common danger forced them to come to an 
agreement. 

Bor now the Khaw^riJ came upon the scene 
and for a time occupied the foreground. On 
former occasions they were always very small in 
numl^rs, and so had been compelled to limit 
themseWes to petty warfare. They had indeed 
by this means given much trouble to a 
stattholder like HaJJhJ, though they themselves 
had not seriously aspired to the government, but 
had pursued a quite unpolitical policy, with the 
idea of saving their soul, and not of gaining the 
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Islamic world, with which, on the contrary, they 
did not wish to have the slightest thing in com- 
mon. Now their little bands swelled to powerful 
masses ; they abandoned their rude exclusiveness 
and accepted every help that offered. Certainly 
they still exacted from those who came over to 
them the confession of their creed, but they 
did not turn away any allies who were willing 
to fight on their side. The truth was the goal 
they were striving towards was no longer 
Paradise, but the earthly kingdom. They Joined 
in the scrimmage for the ruling power, for 
which there was a general scramble, with the 
same methods as the others, and they came 
very near to winning it. Then, indeed, they 
would have remained KfaArijites no longer. 

The movement began in Mesopotamia, 
MarwAn’s native province, not indeed among 
the Qais in the south but among the Eabla in 
the north. The Bahia always held themselves 
a little aloof from the rest of the Muslim Arabs, 
especially from their old rivals, the Mudar, who 
had compelled them to evacuate their former 
district and to whom they grudged the Prophetic 
office and the Khalifate. The ShaibAn of Eakr, 
who had settled in the region of Mo.suI on both 
sides of the Tigris, since the days of Shahib were 
the special champions of KhAriJitism. From 
amongst them, after the murder of Walld II, 
Said b. Bahdal ar^e as Khalifa of the 
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md Eaqqa against the KhawSriJ. The armies 
met at Eafarthth. Bahhye, who was accustomed 
to expose himself recklessly, fell in a skirmish. 
His successor, Khaibari, after an interfal renewei 
the attack, and forced his way into the enemy 
camp, but in so doing was outflanked and 
to death with cudgels by the baggage lervaiite 
in the camp. This took plac^ towards the end 
of the year 128, about September, 7^.^ 

But it wm not till the following 
(A. M. 8239 in Theophanes, A. H. 129) that 
the IhawftriJ were subdued. They were stiU 
4^,000 strong, and chose as their Khalifa the 
yashkurite Shaibkn b. Abdilaztz (Ab^ IDalaf). 
Upon Sulaim^n’s advice the latter led them 
back to the eastern bank of the Tigris, oppcmto 
to Mr^ul, but they kept the town in their pow^ 
and had oommunicatbn with it bj a bridge 
of boats. Marw&n encamped op|mito on the 
right bank. Thus he spent long months of the 
year 11^ (746-747) without gaining a decisiire 
victory. It was only after Iraq was mmiitim® 
WTOited from their power that the KhawkrlJ 
could no longer hold out on the Tigris either. 
They did not manage to cut oS the army which 
now was able to hasten from Kufs to Haxw&n’a 

* mpmn M whWfBlmlii wfib timswafe elit«f 

i»p?t i» (AMilimWrtli), Mm. to Mm Balblk mmA* ii» rfslaf 
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to Sind.^ 

Now, however, when Ibn Hubaira’s generals 
had scattered this curious coalition and were in 
a fair way to subject western Iran completely 
to MarwS.n*s sway, new and sinister opponents 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Arab Tribes in Ehurasan. 

The final ruin of the Umaiyids was brought 
about by a rising of the Shiite Iranians in 
Ehur&sl-n, but the way was paved for this rising 
already by the preceding history of the province, 
particularly by the tribal feud of the Arabs of 
that quarter, which in its turn had its starting- 
point in Basra, for Khurasan was a colony of 
Basra. In order therefore to understand the 
situation in Khurasan we must hark back to the 
earlier state or trend of conditions in Basra. 

In Kufa at the beginning of the Umaiyid 
epoch the jealousy of the tribes towards each 
other certainly led to strained relations but did 
not get the length of violent outbreaks. There 
it was the political parties who came to logger- 
heads with each other. On the other hand in 
dasra the situation at first appeared Yery much 
as it was in pre-Islamie times. Both latently 
and openly the tribal feud retained its power, 
only its action was not so much between the 
single tribes as between the tribal groups. The 
most notable group consisted of the Tamlm 
and the Ribhb ; the Persian Asdwira had joined 
them, and the Indian Zutt and SaiAbija also 
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sought their protection, just because they were 
the most powerful.^ Since remote times the 
Bahia had been unfriendly to Tamlm. In 
Basra the Bakr were joined by the Abdulqais, 
who were but sparsely represented in Kufa. 
The Yemen were represented by the Azd, while 
in Kufn the more prominent and more thorough- 
ly Arab Madhhij, Hamd&n and Kinda predomi- 
nated.^ 

The Azd first became powerful in Basra 
by a supplementary immigration which took 
place towards the latter part of Mu&.wia’3 rule 
and under Tazld I (Tab., 450, BalMh., 373). 
It was not considered right that these new- 
comers who had taken no part in the great 
conquests in the time of Umar and Uthmkn 
should now claim the same rights as the old tribes 
(Tab., 779). They at once upset the balance 
of power hitherto existing, though it was only 
through Muhallab and his sons that they attain- 
ed to their full eminence. At the beginning 
the Tamim had the idea of winning them over 

‘ BnUdh., 872ff. Kimil. 82, 161, 

« a.tA Klmriwu, the Akhmli, aamely , (1) Bakr,, (1), 

AMwIqftis. (8) Tamlm, (4) Azd and (5) Ah! alllla («Alil ftlMaiim, 
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great part of the Tamim. The deputy statt- 
holder of Basra, young ZiM h, AMhi, asked 
the Bakr for protection but they could not come 
to terms. He then turned to the Azd (Sar4t) 
and found a secure shelter for himself and the 
state-treasure with their chief, Sabira b. Shai- 
m&n alHudd^nl (of Daus), All, however, made 
attempts to entice the Basrian Tamim^^ away 
from Ibn Hadraml by means of Tamimites who 
were devoted to him. The first emissary whom 
he sent was murdered, but the second, JMa 
b. Qud^raa, was successful. Ibn Hadraml was 
abandoned by the Tamim, besieged by J&ria in 
the Dftr Sunbll and burnt to death with his fol- 
lowers. Satirical verses by the Azdite ‘Arandas 
concerning the event are preserved to us and 
for long the disgrace stuck to the Tamim (Mad- 
Mnl in Tab., 1, 3414ff.). 

This is the beginning of the friendship of the 
Azd with Zifld and his family. ZiM always 
remained grateful to them (Tab., 2, 80), and 
told his sons also to apply to them if they 
should at any time be in need (2,440). In 
relation to the rival Tamim and Bakr they were 
originally a neutral element and therefore suited 
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The actual outbreak of the tribal feud in 
Basra did not take place till after the immigra- 
tion of the Azd UmAn and after the death of the 
Ehalifa Yazid I, through whom the Umaiyid rule 
came to be everywhere in a tottering condition. 
The report of it in Tab., 2, 433®. is very detailed 
but somewhat strange. It is worth while to 
undo the knot and separate the single threads, 
and all the more so since elsewhere we find 
hardly any statement at all and nowhere a 
correct one about these events which had such 
important consequences. Tabari’s chief author- 
ity is Abfi Ubaida, the great collector of Arab 
tribe tales. His narrative certainly is not in 
existence m toto, but the gaps can be filled iu, 
and in the essentials Wahh b. Jarir agrees with 
him. 

AbH Ubaida, dM, 17. 436, 15} Ubaid- 
uU&h b. ZM, the stattholder of Iraq, was at 
variance with Yazid I, who considered that 
the slaying of Husain had brought him no 
advantage, but only harm. One evening the 
standing messenger whom he kept at the court 
at Damascus came riding to B^ra with news 
of the sudden death of the Khalifa. Heat 
once called a general meeting in the mosque, 
announced the event, reviled the dead man and 
made clear what were his own deserts from 

» PatalH W*hl>i 483, 12. 
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Basra. He said that on his first coming there 
had been registered in the Dlwhn 70,000 regular 
soldiers (Arabs) and 90,000 tradesmen (MawMl); 
noir there were 80,000 regulars and 150,000 
tradesmen. All suspicious persons — by this he 
meant specially the Khawhrij — were under lock 
and key, “You are the most powerful; the 
Syrians are at variance. Therefore choose an 
Emir for yourselves, and if the Syrians have 
agreed upon a Khalifa, then either join with 
them or not as you will, for you can dispense 
with the others, but they cannot do without you.” 
His idea was to put himself forward as mterim 
Emir, since by the death of the Khalifa the duty 
of obedience to the government, which was 
conceived to be an absolutely personal matter, 
did not hold any longer. 

The Basrians also chose him and paid hom- 
age to him by striking hands, but when they 
were outside they cleansed their hands and 
wiped off their homage upon the doors and walls, 
and scofftngly said that he thought they would 
follow him in times of quarrels and uncertainty 
the same as they did in times of unity and order, 
and very soon he found that no one obeyed him 
any longer.^ 

^ H# |Kji|.iilaarlfcy ai tto btgiiiiii»g by makiag lais officwrs of 
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J[M TJbaida, 437 , 15. Tlie signal for 
open rebellion was given by the Tamimite Sal- 
ama b. Dhuaib. He appeared one day on 
horseback in the camel-market, in complete 
armour, carrying a banner, and demanded recog- 
nition of Ibn Zubair as Khalifa.^ Thereupon 
UbaiduliS.h collected the Basrians and pointed 
out to them that they had really chosen him as 
Emir of their own accord, but they were now 
hampering his instruments in the execution of 
his commands, and were passively conniving at 
the insurrection being proclaimed. Ahnaf, the 
chief of the Tamim, promised to bring in Salama, 
but his following was already too strong, and 
Ahnaf did not return. 

AM JJbaida, 439, 10.^ Ubaidullhh was 
in evil case. Even the police-troops ® would 
not interfere on his orders, but only on the or- 
ders of their oflBcers. His brothers said to him, — 

the gm&mment collected aad hoarded np after deducting the peuiions. 
But when thej beoain© refractory he stopped thii^ and upon Ms , fiigh I 
h© tcKjk the rest of the trmmm with him. Iiater on the jewels were 
itill in the possession of his family. Ahd Ubaids, 489, 10.^ , . 

* Brfinnow, on his own account, m&km him th© emimMj of Ibn 
Zttbiir, and A. Miller m&n makes him his confidant. Tradition mjB 
jioiMiig Of thls^ and w© cSunot ignorantly adorn tradition. It was 
matter of coarse that the opposition turned to Ibu Z abair. Alio, » 
wiorulting officer does not appear on horse-back in the market-nlaos 
oarrying a itendard, €f» 452, 16 1 . . 466, 2, , . . . . ■■ 
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“It is no Elialifa for whom yoa fight, and who 
will support you; we are in dan^r of losing 
our property in Basra and our liyes td hoot.” 
He then determined, in accordanoe with the 
adriee and example of his father to> resort to 
the protection of the Azd j^ainst the muiizious 
Tmnim. At nightfall he set out with hk teea^ 
sures to Mas'M i). Amr aPAtaki, the leader of 
the Azd, whom they all followed.^ He did not 
venture by day; even by night he ran the risk 
of being shot down by the watches who were 
p(»ted against the KMwarij ; an arrow stuok 
in his turban. When at last he had got safely 
to Mas‘fid, the latter was afraid ; he did not 
want, for his part, to plunge into a feud with 
the rest of the Basrians. Nevertheless they 
managed to allay his fears. They said that 
nothing was i-equired of him but to receive the 
Emir temporarily, and then speed him to a 
secure place outwith Basra.® 

AM UhaMa, m, S.» The Basrians 
now commissioned two trusty men to submit 
proposals to them for a new Emir. One of the 
two Quraishites who were nominated was re- 
commended by his relationship to the Prophet 
and to Muhwia, and appointed. He was call^ 

^ *Jkik ii ike moii fuaillj of tiio lii 

foli t w«« M ilmliife to 
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and entered the pulpit, and Babba was content 
to let him do so. MMik marched about for a 
while In some of the quarters of the Tamim — till 
he heard that Mas'M was killed. 

Ah4 Ubaida, 452, 6. The Tamim announced 
to Ahnaf, “ The Rabia and the Yemen have 
penetrated into the mc^que.” After a while 
they added, “ Now they have pressed into the 
citadel.” He was not disturbed ; only the “ wolves 
of Tamim ” under Salama b. Dhuaib started out 
along with a few hundred MawMi under Mhh 
Afridhn. When worse and worse tidings kept 
arriving AhUaf at last considered he might use 
force and the cry resounded : “ The philanderer 

has made a m'^ve at last ! ” He bound the 
standard to Abs b. Talq, since Abb&d b. Husain 
was not on the spot. The Ltter came soon after, 
but turned kmk again with his 60 horsemen 
because he would not fight under Abs. 

Ishdq 6. Suwaid, 4S4, 6} On the side of the 
Tamim thei® fought most zealously M4h Afridfin 
with his people, each one of whom shot five 
arrows at the t^me time. Before such a rain of 
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darts the opponents could not keep their ground. 
The Tanaim thronged into the mosque^ dragged 
Mas‘M from the pulpit and slew him. Ashyam 
b. Shaqiq of Bakr escaped. This happened at 
the beginning of ShauwM, 64. Abh Ubaida 
gives the same date (466, 16) for the flight of 
UbaiduMh, which, according to him (439, 10), 
followed upon the death of Mas'M. 

Aha Ubaida in the Kdmil, 81} Revenge for 
Mas'M was undertaken by his brother ZiM b. 
Amr aTAtaki, still a young man. He marched 
the next day to the Mirbad (the chief square of 
Basra) and there marshalled his army, the Bakr 
on the right, the Abdulqais on the left, the Azd 
in the middle. Ahnaf arranged the Tamim ; 
opposite the Azd were the Sa‘d and the RibAb 
under Abs b. Talq; opposite the Bakr were 
the Hanzala under Hhritha b. Badr ; facing the 
Abdulqais stood the Amr b. Tamim. But it did 
not ^me to an encounter, for Ahnaf caused the 
Azd and Eabla to be addressed in this wise : — 

“ You are fellow-citizens of Basra, dearer to us 
than our Tamimite tribal brothers in Kufa ; 
yesterday it was you who be^n, broke the 
domestic peace and kindled the flame, ^ — we only 
defended ourselves, but all the same would 
be glad now to try every means to find a 

^ WdtJier fc iliis oonidiidliig pieoe of AM Ulwlift |w«s«ved in Tub# 
H« fEta ia of it a Ymriftafc of *Awlim (4618 18). 
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settlement.” ZiM offered three peace proposals 
to choMe from, and then the armies separated. 
Next morning Ahnaf decided to accept the pro- 
posal that the Tamim should leave out of con- 
sideration their own spilt blood, but on the 
other hand should expiate that of the Azd and 
Bahia, and should pay an exceptionaDy high fine 
for Mas‘M. Until the payment was completed 
the Tamim gave hostages who came forward of 
their own accord. Lines from Barazdaq and 
Jartf confirm this. Ahnaf, as on other occasions, 
so notably on this one, performed in an unpre- 
cedented manner the chief office of the Arab 
Saiyid, namely the preservation of peace.^ Along 
with him the wealthy Tamimite Yks b. Qat&da 
gained a great reputation by taking upon him- 
self the chief share of the debt of atonement 
(Anon. Ahlw., 187). 

In a few points Abb Ubaida is to be cor- 
rected by fragments given by other narrators. 
The flight of Ubaidull4h did not immediately 
follow upon the murder of Mas*M, in Shauw^l, 
64 (466, 18). It rather appears from the verse 
468, 5 that it was Mas‘M himself who had him 
taken to Syria. Wahh b. Jarir (466) says this 
ab^,andlikewi^ ‘Awfina (461), who even makes 
UlmiduUMi go to Syria in the middle of JumM& 

^ smetlt ©I Ahmi Is rwlly S0M©wIiat exaggerated. Am to 
iWtei E i) it wts tW0 QtimWiites wlio were tii© medlatori 
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have the say and thus the struggle arose. i?rom 
this it is at once plain that Mas‘M acted on his 
own initiative and in his own interest, and was 
not brought to the step by the Rabla. The 
tale of the box on the ear is quite a secondary 
matter. 

From ‘Aw4na the moral of the whole is 
plain, — the attempt of one tribe and its head, 
authorised perhaps by the late Emir, to put 
itself at the head of the whole, was completely 
ship-wrecked upon the opposition of the rival 
tribe. Only the Quraish standing outside the 
tribal system were eligible as Emirs. But 
‘Awllna is wrong (461) in asserting that it was 
some of the Khawflrij, united with the Tamim 
who dragged Mas'M from the pulpit and slew 
him. According to the others it was Persians 
under M^ih Afriddn, more strictly the As^wira 
(465) who for long had been allies of the Tamim. 
TheKhawS^rij were the common foe to all the 
tribes of Basra and the Tamim also, and it was 
this danger more than anything that induced 
them not to follow out the feud aud to agree 
upon an Emir. And the chosen Emir wm 
bound to resign soon just for the very reason 
that he did not fulfil the end he was chosen for, 
and did not seriously attack the Khawllrij. 
The account of MadMni is decisive (466). 
According to it the KhawSkrij are smuggled in 
by a historical forgery of the Azd. The Aisd 
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signifieaBtly than, say, Af rica or Spain, it was a 
protince that was never pacified and never had 
fixed boundaries. Here the Arabs were con- 
stantly dispating with the Turks and Iranians, 
but they employed the intervals to rend each 
other. Exposed as they were, they still behaved 
with exactly the same lack of policy as before 
in their old home. They felt free and untram- 
melled in the vast and, to a great extent, desert 
land, ev§n although they bad not come to it 
altogether of their own accord. The external 
danger did not unite them, hut excited them 
and made them savage, and even Islam only 
increased the factors of discord and tumult. 
Khurfisfin became a second Arabia, with this 
difference, that it lay in enemy territory, had 
vast and complicated connections, and permitted 
anarchical tendencies to be more regardlessly 
and unrestrainedly expressed. The narratives 
o£ MadMnl, which Tabari almost exclusively 
follows in regard to affaire of Khurfisfin, are In 
places reminiscent of the epic narrative of the 
past ages of Arabia which are familiar from the 
Kitdh al-Aghdni. He often only gives a loose 
tissue of tribal traditions, a collection of “ Days ” 
(1616, 16), the chief interest lying in the heroic 
or the rapacious. The HhurfisAn Arabs, and 
especially the Tamlm, stuck proudly to their 
nationality and in the far East continued the 
old tribal life and the old songs and sagas about 
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their own doings and experienees. But there is a 
lack of the close and sober realism with which the 
remains of the genuine old Arabism is stamped. 
The conquest of the Iraniau East, from 
Basra, took place under the stattholdership of 
the TJmaiyid Abdullah b, ‘Amir in the time of 
the Khalifa Othm^n. It was a series of simulta- 
neous attacks at different points. They were 
not successful at one attempt and in one year ; 
generally pacts were made by which the Persian 
MarzbEns retained their old position with some 
alterations and limitations. Side by side with 
the greater campaigns under appointed leaders, 
by whom the first blows were struck, there went 
on an anonymous petty warfare in which the 
tribes acted for themselves, so as to establish 
themselves where they could. In the west, 
where Abarshar (NaisAbfir) was the chief town, 
the Qais were predominant, especially in the 
later period (Tab., 1929). In the east the lands 
of the Bakrites and the Tamimites were mixed 
up ; both tribes laid claim to some districts by 
right of first possession, and they were competi- 
tors not only in Khur&s&n but in SajistAn as well. 
These two neighbouring provinces belonged 
together though they were frequently adminis- 
tered separately, and the centre of gravity which 
at first lay in Sajist&n was later on transferred 
to KhurAsAn. The capital of SajistAn was 
Zarang ; that of KhurAsAn Marw 




Ali the right of making the JDihkans pay tribute 
to him first of all, but in spite of this concession 
he did not uphold the authority of All.* How 
the Arabian rule was re-established we do not 
gather {cf. Baladh., 409). Under Muliwia, Qais 
b. Haitham became stattholder again, and then 
his rival AbdulM b. Kh&zim.® When Zi4d b. 
Abihi came to Basra in A. H. 45, KhurlsS^n and 
Sajistfin also fell under his government, so that 
he had to appoint the officials there. He 

^ BimtdImmnAj Ito Amyaii wlio pwtoadei to l» 

f0ll0W«w of UIIiiiiIb (is. took fwiaewica of tiie c»piiAl of 
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divided KhurAs^n into four independent districts, 
Marw, Abarshahr (Nais&,bflr), Marwrddh (with 
F4ri&b and T41iq&,n) and HerM (with BAdhaghis 
Q&dis and Bflshang), but united them in A. H. 47 
under Hakam b. Amr al-Ghif^ri, who died in 
A. H. 50. He was succeeded by Rabl b. ZiM al- 
H^rithi, a tall, ruddy, wide-mouthed man, the 
conqueror of Sajistan, who after a battle before 
the gates of Zarang, had received the Marzb^ns 
on the battlefield to make terms of capitulation, 
he and his Arabs sitting at their ease upon the 
bodies of the fallen. He was a pious Muslim and 
grief over the execution of Hujr b. Adt is said to 
have broken his heart. At that time there were 
26,000 Basrians and 26,000 Kufaites settled in 
Khur&s^n, probably not of the most peaceable type. 
After Zi&,d*8 death (A. H. 63) the East seemed to 
become an institution for the maintenance of his 
sons. In the latter part of Mu&iWia’s time and 
under Tazld I, UbaiduUfih b. ZiM was governor 
in KhurM&n ; then, after an interval, Abdur- 
rahmM b. ZiM, and lastly Salm b. ZiM. In 
SaJistM AbbM b. ZiM and Tazld b. ZiM held 
the government. These were all very young men, 
and meanwhile the business was attended to by 
the old officers and officials well versed in the 
ways of the land, like Qais b. Haitham as Sulaml, 
Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilhbi and others, who as a 
matter of fact bore each other a grudge and 
abused each other whenever they had the power. 
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With the death of Yazld the tribal disorders 
began here also. Zunbll of K&bul rose up, slew 
the stattholder Yazld b. ZiM of Sajist&n and 
took his brother Abh Ubaida prisoner. Talfaa 
atTalahflt, the wealthy KhuzMte, then took 
Yazld’s plaoe, concluded a peace with Znnbil 
and ransomed the imprisoned Abh Ubaida for a 
large sum. But he soon died and the Tamlm 
would not submit to the Bakrite whom he left 
as his successor, but turned him out, whereupon 
the feud between the Mudar and Bahia broke 
out and Zunbll took advantage of it (BAtliir, 4, 
84. Ballldh, 397). This reacted upon Khur&shn, 
Salm b. ZiSd, the governor there, attempted to 
keep secret the death of the Khalifa and the 
misfottune of his brothers (in Sajist&n and 
Basra), and when this did not work any longer 
he invited the Arabs to pay homage to him aa 
provisional Emir in the interregnum. They 
did so, but soon renounced him and he took 
to flight, leaving behind as his vice gerent 
the Azdite Muhallab, whom he had brought 
with him from Basra. But the petty Arab 
chiefs were not content with this. The 
Bakrite Sulaimhn b. Marthad defied Mm 
and obtained for himself the government of 
MsrwrAdh, while he had to bestow Herht upon 
another Bakrite, Aus b. Tha'lalMt b. Zufar, and 
when he did manage to depart for Nais&bflr, 
and there met Abdull&h b. Khlizim asSuiaml, 
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the standing government troops, and charged 
the latter not to admit the Tamim. Bukair 
offered them a good sum of money to withdraw, 
bat this attempt to get rid of them had only 
the effect of irritating them. They forced an 
entrance into the town, bound Muhammad, 
abused him and caroused the whole night, and 
in the morning killed him. This was the 
fashion in which they showed their friendship 
to his father. Then they went to Marw, were 
reinforced by tribal companions there and made 
Harish b. HiiM aiQurai‘1 their supreme leader 
in the feud against Ibn Khhzim. Bor it was a 
feud in the old style; battles were not fought, 
but single champions, each one of whom was 
of more value than a squadron, made sudden 
attacks and encountered adventures. Zuhair b. 
Dhuaib alAdawi (of Tamim) slew every on© 
whom he met on a tawny steed because his 
brother Ash‘ath was slain by an unknown rider 
on a tawny steed, and consequently the colour 
was disliked. This was characteristic of the 
events of the war. When it became tedious the 
Tamim dispersed and so lost their strength. 
SlMimmfa b. Dith&r alTJt&ridi withdrew to Sajis- 
tan (Tab., 646. 1026), Harish b. HilM went to 
Marwrhdh and there for a while asserted 
himself,^ but in the end had to retire from 

^ In Tab.j 8 bft says M slepfe two fmm with a sten® far 
• fil0F| and .bis land insdor Ms II ioas no! aecMsaiilyfoIldir 
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KhAzim could not withstand Bukair and Bahir 
together, so he tried to reach his son MdsA at 
Tirmidh, hut was overtaken by Bahir and fell 
after an obstinate resistance, and as he died 
spat in the face of Wakl' Ibn adDauraqlya^ 
who despatched him. The stattholder Bukair 
forcibly possessed himself of his severed head 
and sent it to Abdulmalik, giving out that it was 
himself who had overcome and slain the tyrant. 
The real conqueror, Bahir, he ill-treated and 
for a time threw into prison (Tab., 831-35). 

This was the opportunity for a brothers’ 
feud among the Tamim themselves, especially 
among the Sa‘d Tamim who in Khurasan and 
particularly in Marw preponderated still more 
than in Basra, and to whom Bukair as well as 
Bahir belonged. The Muq5.‘is and Buthn took 
the side of Bahir, the Aus and AbnA that of 
Bukair, but as it became evident at last to the 
Khurasan Arabs that they must lose the lord- 
ship over the land, if it were not rescued from 
their dispute for superiority and legitimised hy 
a higher authority, they begged Abdulmalik of 
their own accord, in A. H. 74, for a Quraishite 
as stattholder, who should stand above the 
hatred and envy of the tribes. He sent a scion 
of his house, Umaiya b. AbdilM b. KhMid b. 
Asld, a genial and liberal-minded man. When 

^ So citUwi aflw Mb moikerj % priioBor of war, wlio mm& from 


but did not succeed. Umaiya confirmed the 
appointment of all the officials of Bukair, and 
offered to Mmself the chief command of the 
standing government troops, and it was only 
when the latter refused this post, which includ- 
ed the representation of the stattholder, that he 
bestowed it upon his opponent (Tab., 869-62). 

Bukair was angry at having to give way to 
the Quraishite, and when the latter was absent 
upon a campaign he used the opportunity to raise a 
rebellion in Marw behind his back.’ The families 
of the troops which were on service were in his 
hands, and for that reason Ummya, who marched 
back in a hurry, entered upon friendly nego- 
tiations with him. He paid his debts and gave 
him days’ space of security to withdraw, if 
he chose, into any town in Khurasan, but Bukair 
remained in Marw and continued to stir up 
strife. Umaiya took no account of the com- 
plaints laid against him by Bahlr until they were 
(K}nfirmed from another quarter. He was then 
arresttd and in spite of his denial found guilty, 
since the witnesses seemed incorruptible. He 
was executed on a Kriday with his own sword, 
and the executioner must have been Bahlr, sinc» 
there was no other who could say as he did it, — 

^ ooald liardlr be befoca A. H. 77, the lest yeur of Unuiye. 
WKbrebsU^ <^.1088,42. s8WeaMBiaidii..41S. 
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of time and had crossed the Oxus with a few 
hundred men. Various attempts to find some- 
where a place to settle were of no avail, and 
at last he established himself in Tirmidh, 
a little way from Baikh on the other bank of 
the Orns, actually in the citadel which stood on 
a rocky promontory. The Qaisites gathered 
round him till he had about 1,100 men as his 
following. With these he made raids in all 
directions and the neighbours were filled with 
deadly fear of Mm and his mounted devils. An 
expedition which the stattholder Umaiya sent 
against him failed, while his successor Muhallab 
and his son Yazld left him unmolested. By the 
addition of the scattered remnant of Ibn 
AsMath’s army his troops increased to 8,000 
men and he began to make more extensive 
expeditions, in which he was also supported 
by two Iranian officers, who with their 
following had come over to him from the 
Arabian army, — Huraith b. Qutha and his 
brother Th^bit. They had previously had 
relations with the native dynasties of the land, 
especially with the Tarkhfin of Samarqand, 
and by their help got ready an army to 
fight along with MfisS. against the ruling 
Arabs. But MflsSt did not want to assist 
in an attack upon Yazld in Khurasan, but only 
to drive out his officiids from Transoxiana, and 
they were thoroughly successful in purging 
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Transoxiana of all that was left of the Arab 
sway, but it was Huraith and Th&,bit who 
distinguished themselves most in the business 
and were in consequence so powerful that 
was Jealous of them. Then followed an in- 
cursion of the Turks, with the Haital and 
Tubbat, into Transoxiana. Mfls^ had once 
before successfully withstood an attack by them 
and on this occasion also he powerfully drove 
them back from Tirmidh, and then himself took 
the offensive and inflicted a defeat upon them 
near Kafihn, which scattered them. On this 
occasion Huraith b. Qutba fell, but that did 
not distress MusS.; he would willingly have 
been rid of the other brother, Thhbit, as well. 
A plot to assassinate him was, however, betrayed 
to Thhbit by a spy and he fled to Ehushwar%h,^ 
where many Arabs and Iranians gathered 
round him and the Tarkhfln of Samarqand came 
to his aid with a great army. With united 
forces the two now advanced before Tirmidh 
and pressed MhsA desperately hard, but an Arab 
Zopyrus contrived to sneak up to ThAbit and 
murder him. MflsA then ventured upon a night 
attack upon the enemy’s camp and made them 
retire, but not long after Mufaddal, Yazld’s 
brother and his successor as stattholder of 
Khurasan, made an alliance with the Tarkhfln 

* To be load thn* : c/. Tab., 1594, 9. 
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appointed in his place the Azdite Muhallab, after 
Khurasan and Sajistan had been put under him 
in addition to Iraq. The latter had subdued the 
Khaw^ij in Karmen in the middle of 78, but 
did not come in person to Marw till A.H. 79. In 
Transoxiana he did not follow in the steps of 
his predecessor. In his last year he besieged 
the town of Kish, but in vain,^ and he was glad 
to accept the inhabitants’ pledge of a money 
layment on consideration of his withdrawal. 
On the way home he died in Z^ghM, near 
MarwrMh, in Dhulhijja, 82 (Jan., 702). He 
did not add to his renown in war in Khurasan, 
but in spite of this his coming there was of 
great importance. He brought with him his 
tribe, which till then had fought under him 
against the Khaw&rij.^ The Azd also made 
alliances in Khurasan with the Bakr and Rabia,® 

^ Mad&Iiit twice tells of the siege of Kish in the same ■ circam- 
sfcaneesj under A. H. 80 and A. H» 82 (Tab., 1040 ff, and 1077 ff,). .The 
chronological diSerenoe may be csonsidered adjusted from the fact 
that the siege is said to baFO .lasted two years (from the middle of &) 
till 82). 

The |>oelis. Thihit Qnfcna and Ka‘h alAshqart, both of Aad, 
mm.Q to Kharasan from FIib and Karmin, the scene of th® wars 
a^lnst the Khaw^rij# To be sore Individiial Asdites might well 
haTO settled there earlier, but it was through Muhallab that the tribe 
firat reached ewineno© there.. In the earlier fend between Tamim 
and Bafcr w© do not see any . trace of the alliancs© of the Azd and 

® Conceming the nnmericsal pxojportion of the diTisIons (Akhnii»s) 
TaK, 1291. The Tamtm ,gave 10,000 men to the trniy, the Aad 

10,000, Uio Qm (Ml alilin) 9,000, the Bakr 7,000, the Abdnlqais 
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altogether from the rule of the Muhallabids aad 
the Azd, but he dared not, so long as MAsfb b. 
Ibn Kh&.zim still held his position in Tirmidh 
and Transox iana — at least people assumed so, and 
not without reason. Muhallab and Yazid were 
convinced that a Qaisite stattholder was not 
desirable in opposition to since MdsA 

himself was a Qaisite and had the sympathies 
of the Qais on his side, so they spared him as a 
useful foe, so as not to make themselves super- 
fluous by his removal. But Mufaddal swerved 
from this domestic policy and used severity 
against MCisft, and thus, in fact, sawed off the 
branch he sat on. For as soon as he had got 
the better of MdsS, he was removed from his 
post, after being in possession of it nine months. 
Habib b. Muhallab and Abdulmalik b. Muhallab, 
too, were dismissed from their of&ces and Yazid 
himself put in prison. As stattholder of Khura- 
san Qutaiba was now (A.H. 85 or 86) appointed ; 
he was a son of Muslim b. Amr of Basra, who 
was faithfully devoted to the U maiyid rule. Thus 
the preponderance in Khurasan of the Azd-Babia, 
who a poliori were called the Yemen, was 
broken ; the Arabs at the time of Qutaiba were 
called simply the Mudar (Tab., 1185, 6). He 
himself belonged to the scattered and unimport- 
ant tribe Btoila, which stood outside the large 
groups and occupied a low place in the ethnic 
genealogy, but in the circumstances allied 



the story of Mhs&. b. Ibn KMzim. He was at 
least the first to set on foot a real conquest. 
For a better comprehension of his campaigns 
we may here find space for a few brief geogra- 
phical and ethnological remarks concerning the 
ThaghrS,n, i.e. the two boundaries of Khurasan. 

The one was Tukh&ristfln, the old Bactria. 
It is, properly speaking, the mountainous coun- 
try on both sides of the middle Oxus as far as 
Badakhshfln. Tab., 1180, 7 includes also Sh£lm§<n 
and Akhrfin, but usually only the country south 
of the Oxus is understood under this name. 
The Arabs reckoned it virtually in the territory 
of MarwrMh, their most easterly army town, for 
their occupation of Balkh (Baktra) had not been 
of long duration, though Balkh was, never- 
theless, the capital of the country. In the zone 
of Balkh were situated, further east, Khulm, 
TMiqhn, F&ri&b and other towns. Further 
south, and higher up the Paropamisus (OhAr) 
lay the districts of JAzjAn or JAzistfin and 

* So ftlio ta Mewpolamlft, e/. 1300, BAthtr, ff., and 
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chiefly understood the inhabitants of the town 
and district of Samarqand. To the east of 
Scgdiana, on the one side lies the mountainous 
Ushrhsana, on the narrow upper course of the 
Polytimeius; on the other side, to the north of 
the mountains, lie Sh§sh and Pargh^na on the 
Jaxartes at the crossing into the territory of 
the Turks. The lower course of the Oxus, from 
where it bends towards the north, goes through 
deserts till it at last forms the oasis of Khw&- 
rizm. The main crossing on this stretch is at 
Amul, on a bridge of boats. 

The population, the language and the 
industry* in this fairly extensire region was 
Iranian. In polities there was a great amount 
of division, which cannot only have set in since 
the fall of the Sasanid kingdom. Under the 
aristocracy of the Dihq&ns the ruling dynasties 
soared above the simple nobility, landed proprie- 
tors and bailiffs in the villages. Everywhere in 
the isolated districts and larger towns we find 
hereditary princes with their own peculiar titles.® 
The titles are partly Ajyan, but non- Aryan titles 
are to be found as weU. For the much scattered 

^ the mltUT® of tij© grouia wMoh was titaUiiWi ■ ipoa. 

© rfttioRtl management .0? tho .witfcor, (la shlnsi tilkr 

(weapcmi ?), slaves) wa* very lm|»rtanfe on fcla© road to Sioa. 

® f wqadntly i in Ehwiriasiii, Shlh ; in Balkh, Ispadb&dfe ; 

in IkknhH | in Qharshistln, ShSr. On ih© other hands 
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Iranians had not remained purely Iranian and 
unsubdued; in Paratacene the Khuttal settled 
over their heads. Their king is called the Sabal,^ 
and they are apparently identical with the old 
Hephthalites, the Haital. The latter had once 
been supreme in all Transoxiana, which Maqdisi 
therefore simply calls “the land of the Haital,” 
At the time with which we are concerned they 
had, however, fallen back behind the Turks. 
The Turks had their real seat east of the Jaxartes, 
but by means of raids which they made 
from there to very great distances, they had 
gained a footing in many of the Iranian towns 
round about, and there founded dynasties and 
levied tribute from the district. The Turkish 
title Tarkhdn or Tarkhan is found on the far side 
as well as on the near side of the Oxus, and 
denotes a prince who is under the protection of 
the Khhq^in.® 

In Transoxiana and Tukhftristhn the real 
rulers at that time were the Turks. It was 
really with them that the Aral» had to fight, at 
least in the last resort. They drove them back 
out of Khurasan and put a stop to their raiding 
expeditions. In Transoxiana and TukhMstAo, 

^ If It is not a proper name, Jaish (Hanasli) k SaW. 

* Tab, 3 , 647 : tbe Xbtqiii and hi& Tariibitts. c/. fcb© MbiMm 
of EAb, tb© (Taraal) of tbe Btsktah (Sabrab) of T4lii|ln, 

tbe SbaiA— all m Tukhlriatiii, Tb© overlorf of tb# Tiirki & tiways 
cmlled tbe KMqln, m 11 there were o®ly oae. 
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in the matter of the lordship over the 
Iranian population, they competed successfully 
with them, hut even they were content with a 
superficial subjection. They everywhere left 
the local authorities in power and demanded 
only one tribute, which bore the distinctive 
name of “Fidya,” i.e. the ransom paid to escape 
a declaration of war and pillage. If the tribute 
were withheld, — which might easily happen, the 
h<Mtilities then began anew, and as a matter of 
fact the Arabs were not always sorry to have 
once more the opportunity for plundering ex- 
cursions. 

Even through Qutaiba there did not come 
about any systematic change, but for all that he 
extended the Arab power over the boundaries far 
more effectively than had hitherto been the case. 
Tear after year he undertook expeditions ; every 
spring the contingents from Abarshahr, Abiward 
and Sarakha, from Herkt and Marwrfidh, came 
voluntarily to the campaign. In A.H. 86 he led an 
expedition, already set on foot by his predecessor 
(after the conquest of Tirmidh), against Akhrfin 
and Shfun&n. The king agreed to the payment 
of tribute. In the following years he turned his 
attention to the towns of the oasis of Bukhfir4. In 
A.H. 87 and 88 he conquered Baikand, Tumush- 
kath and BAmlthana. In Baikand, an industri- 
al town with large warehous^^ he seized a rich 


• By F4ri&b in Tab., 1229, 3 Piriftb is meant , cf. 1686, 3. 




* 0/. th© rewes la 1802, 8, and the acooaiit of Ba'i, 

^, 18 . : 


TaEifa alBakirl (Agk., 14, 115), JSi&d ®lA*jaai Mania of tie AMulqsii 
(Agk., 14, lOM.), MngMra b. Eabnl at Tainfmt (Igk, II, 162ff,)* 
Se¥erftl otbew, otbarwfs© aaknows, am mentioned in Tab. only, 
f araziaq, Kninait and Timmlli alao occaiioimlly tomoli upon Kbaragan 
affairs, Tbe poets always tak© th© aid© of their olans, and fciielr in- 
terest and judgment are inflneneed aooordingly, In spite of HftMr b. 
Tansl'a in the KImil, 638, 15* They tberefom to 1» nsad with 
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a fire-house there and also a sanctuary, in which 
peacocks were kept, it should be added that for 
the future these establishments vanished.* 
These towns were to become for their surround- 
ings what the Arab army-towns Naisabur, 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat were for Khurasan, 
and their colonisation was doubtless a great 
step beyond anything attempted and carried 
through in that district before. The permanent 
result of it was that Bukhara, Samarkand and 
even Khwarizm became important nurseries of 
Islam and of Arabian learning. 

The enthusiasm of the Arabs over their 
successes, as it finds expression in numerous 
songs, was not unjustified. The struggle was not 
made an easy one for them. They were deficient 
in numbers and at the beginning badly armed. 
The long distances, the difficulty of the ground 
and the climatic conditions put great impedi- 
ments in their path. They had to take with 
them stores and warm clothing, and could only 
carry on the campaign in the better season 
of the year. The enemy were not contemp- 
tible. Inmost cases great armies, often from 
long distances, came to the help of those 
who were besieged. These armies were led 
by Turks and to a large extent were composed 

* We miiS't Ijtar m mind tli® ooaTewioa of tiie Iraalaa sub- 
jects to Islftim wm so geoeml ool deimBied* but tbafc tliej wer® freely 
illowed to ooatiiitt® tbeir own colt* 
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of Turks. In fact the Arabs were fighting 
with the Turks for the hegemony in these 
regions, and wrested it from them. That was 
a feat indeed, and a just title to ‘ their lordship 
over the Iranians, who had not been able to 
defend themselves against the Turks. A great 
share of the merit is probably to be ascribed to 
the leader, Qutaiba, who far excelled his pre- 
decessors, and the great men of Iran had far 
more respect for him than for Muhallab and 
Yazid. In war he certainly behaved cruelly 
and treacherously ; for the sake of God, e. for 
the benefit of Islam, he did not shrink from 
treachery, and pretty often it was his unscru- 
pulousness which he had to thank for his suc- 
cesses, but in this he was not very different from 
the general run of Arab commanders. 

The fall of Qutaiba took place when he was 
at the height of his fame and power, and the 
event made a great stir in the Islamic world. 
Madhini, in his detailed account of it, has also 
borrowed pieces of a narrative of Abfi Mikhnaf. 
The Khalifa Walld I died in the middle of JumMA 
II, 96, (end of Peb,, '716). His successor 
SulaimAn hated HajjAj and his adherents, who 
had wanted to exclude him from the succession. 
Death removed HajjAj from his vengeance, 
but he was able to wreak it upon Qutaiba, 
against whom he was specially incited by Yazid 
b, Muhallab and AbdullAh b. A htam. Qutaiba 
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who at that time was still the prospective heir- 
apparent. Qutaiba had then made his brothers 
and cousins pay the -penalty in his stead, there- 
by fialb'n g down the revenge of the Tamim upon 
himself.* He had, besides, personally insulted 
their leader Wakl b. Hasshn b. AM SM,* by 
ascribing to his own brother in an official report 
the honour of gaining a great victory over the 
Turks, an honour due to the former, and again 
by taking away from him the command of the 
Tamim division and giving it to a Dabbite, 
Waki headed the mutiny. The Iranian Haiyftn 
anNabatl * supported him, a man who, for 
obvious reasons, nursed a deep hatred of 
Qutaiba (Tab., 1 253). He was a dangerous man 
in an influential central position, and through 
the Iranian servants had connections on all sides 
with the Arab masters so that he learned smd 
knew everything, and was versed in conspiracy 
in a fashion quite different from the Arabs. 
He was particularly important as the leader of 
the Mawhll, i.e. the Iranians who had embraced 
Islam, who served in a corps of their own in the 
Arab army. They were personally devoted to 
Qutaiba, but Haiyhn managed to alienate them 

‘ B»l., 426f: Agh., IS, 01. Tab., 817, 1809f., 1812. 

* He mssi Bot ba confQie^ with the man of the mme titmiSj tli@ 
iiiBrferer of Ibn ELhastim, who, to ho aor©, wai also m Tamimite, bal 
of Mkolher fawiilj. 

» H© was imlled a Kabataean onl j oa aasomst of Ms inl|l©lrf^w| 
AmHo (Tal^, 129|}« 
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from him hy making it clear to them that the 
internal dispute of the Arabs was no concern of 
theirs since it was not waged for Islam. 

Qutaiba at first regarded the warnings he 
received as envious calumnies, but at last it 
struck him that Wakl was never showing face 
in his presence, and he summoned him to come 
before him. When the latter feigned illness, 
painted his foot red and bound a cord with 
amulets round his calf, he ordered him to be 
fetched by force. But when the order was to 
be carried out, Waki cut off the magic cord and 
sprang as he was from his sick-bed into the 
saddle. He rode off all alone, but in a very 
short time had enough men about him to be 
able to attack Qutaiba. The latter was only 
joined by his brothers, his few tribal cousins 
from BSihila, and some other trusty men. The 
Iranians under Haiy&n, upon whom he thought 
he could rely, went over to the aggressors. 
Again Qutaiba changed from defiance to despair ; 
he was as if paralysed. His horse reared and 
would not let him mount. Sitting on a chair in 
front of the fortress of Barghfina, he awaited in 
the evening the certain issue of the struggle 
with resignation. His brothers and helpers fell 
and even he himself was slaughtered ; an Azdite 
cut off his head. He had been deceived in the 
expectation that he could carry the army with 
him. If he had had a tribe or a powerful 
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family at his back it would perhaps have 
fallen out differently (1659, Aff.), but that was 
not the case. The B&hila were too weak, and 
the Qais whom he had held by abandoned him 
Just as did the Iranians. Even the power of an 
over-mastering idea availed him nothing; he 
only wanted to make himself and his position 
secure. To stand by a man, however capable, 
who was only officially connected with them, 
against the authority which sanctioned his 
position, was a course that the Arabs would not 
easily follow, as Ubaidullhh b. ZiM in Basra 
had already experienced. Where they miscal- 
culated was in thinking they could carry on the 
government in their provinces independently of 
the Khalifate. A stattholder, who was not head 
of a tribe as well, could do nothing without, and 
nothing gainst, the Khalifa ; personal prowess 
wm not sufficient. The Iranian princes, indeed, 
could not understand the conduct of the Arabs 
towards Qutaite, ; they regarded it as suicide, 
and they were so far right, for by his fall the 
rule of the Arabs over the boundaries which he 
had founded was severely shaken. 

According to’ Tabari, the catastrophe took 
place in A.H. 96; B. Qutaiba makes it not till 
the beginning of 97. Wakl, recognised by the 
tribes as the provisional successor of Qutaiba, 
demanded his head, and when the Azdite who 
had it, at the insti^tion of his tribe refused to 


^ Bofc of MarVi not of . 

• Tlier© waSj indeed, a propor MaisstJ^.® m Marw, wfao probablj 
ec»tmll»ct fell® 'f»lioiag of &© msrlcel. ' 
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him, a fact which was borne in mind. With 
him the Azd returned to the leadership and the 
emoluments, the Tamim were repressed, and 
Waki abused. Moreover he also* brought with 
him Syrian government troops, and so intro- 
duced them into Khurasan, from which Hajj&J 
had designedly kept them away (1257) bj 
employing them exclusively in India. As usual 
he filled up all the posts with his sons and 
relatives. He was at home in Khurasan, felt 
freer there than in Iraq and had better oppor- 
tunities for theft and extortion. He required the 
money for his expensive necessaries, e.g. for 
beautiful maidens, and he kept up a great 
display. 

Before this, whenever there had been any 
mention before Sulaimfin of the great deeds of 
Qutaiba, Yazld is said to have always objected 
that Jurj^n was still untouched, although it 
barred the way to Khurasan. Indeed the moun- 
tainous country to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea obtruded somewhat inconveniently upon 
the Muslim territory. Yazid, however, was 
induced to attack it not so much as a duty which 
honour demanded, as because of an opportunity 
which offered. In JurJ&n a dispute for the 
throne was in progress. The prince Feroz had 
fled from his cousin, the Marzbfin, who was in 
alliance with the Turk Sfd in Dahist&n, and 
came to Yadd and asked his help. In the spring 



* Th® year 98 iS'glT®a. That th« cmmpaigii WM b^gaa In iprirngj 
whieli fell ia the lacoud ball of the year, m a matter of couri©. It 
<miaiiot hafo Iftsted bejoad the aistamn, and ia aatamn there wat th# 
obaaga of KbaHfat® which mailed, ia the fall of Taxti. If tlsi* 
18 to, tbi» tho siege of Sdl caaaot hare lasted six aud that of 

the Ma»bla canoofe have taaen aeren. Oa tho other hmd k Is pro* 
Imbly correct that Yaild marched oat three cr foar moathi after hi« 
*rriml ia Khmr&s&n. This thea hapi^aed la the yew 98, the first half 
of tim year, hat he Imd wait his soa Mah&liah oa ia ^dmaoe* 
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ReMevad from his predicament, Tazld now turn- 
ed back to Jurj&n where the Marzb§,n had 
again arisen, and after a lengthy siege took 
possession of the mountain fastness in which the 
latter was defending himself. To fulfil an oath 
of vengeance he caused the blood of the ex- 
ecuted prisoners to flow into a brook, and ate 
bread made from the flour of the mill driTen 
by this water. Then he triumphantly reported 
to Sulaim&n his success, which in reality was 
anything but brilliant, and in any case quite 
ephemeral, and declared the fifth of the spoil, 
which was to be handed over to the Khalifa, at 
4 or 6 million dirhams, thus preparing for him- 
self the fate he deserved, for when Sulaim^n 
died in Safar, 99, in the same summer^ In which 
the campaign took place, his successor Umar II 
recalled the perverse fellow and cast him into 
a debtors’ prison, since he was unable to pay 
the specified amount of the fifth. 

4. In Khurasan the Azd had come into pro- 
minence with the Muhallabids, and with them 
they fell again into obscurity, retiring into the 
background and the opposition. Indeed, the 
reaction made by Umar 11 against the partial- 
ity of his predecessor was only that of complete 
neutrality towards the tribes, and he showed 
himself not unfriendly to the Azd although he 

^ Tit. TSie chang© of lA© yoar from 98 feo A. H. 99 was 

in fclto mMdlli of August, 7lt, 


similarly to the latter’s subordinate officials as 
well. That was the Arab form of ministerial res- 
ponsibility. The constant, abrupt, and absolute 
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The government was a pureiy personal thing 
and was equivalent to robbery, which was 
to benefit its possessor as speedily as possible 
or, as it was expressed, to be “ devoured.” In- 
deed this was the case not only in Khurasan, 
but it was there that it went on most shame- 
lessly, and there it was most dangerous, because 
in this exposed province more than anywhere, 
a firmly established goverment was necessary. 
Under thesje circumstances, the conquests of 
Qutaiba very soon became insecure and had to 
be constantly repeated. Certainly the strong 
buttresses of Arabism and Islam in Sogdiana 
which the latter had founded, especially Samar- 
qand and Bukhara, were maintained, and the 
process of Islamisation continued there, but from 
that very fact there unexpectedly appeared for 
the rule of the Arabs a new mischief which grew 
and consumed everything around it. 

The stattholder sent to Khurasan by Umar II 
in place of Yazid, namely Jarr^h b. AbdilLIh 
alHakami, was a man of Hajj&J’s school. 
He undertook an expedition against the Kbuttal 
in Pai^tacene, who so far had scarcely been 
attacked at all, and sent a report of it to the 
Khalifa. Among the messengers wm the pious 
Abfi Said!. adDabbl, who although an Arab* 
felt impelled, from religious reasons, to put in 




Many kings in Transoxiana aooapted Islam (Bal., 426). 
Tab., 1357. im. 1867. BaMdh., 427. Agh., 18, 52. 









tants 01 tne towns or xsntxKnan, j 
Bunjlkath and Buzm 4 jan,^ with the 
headed by K^rzanj of Qi, who, like ra 
Soghdian dynasts, was really a Ta: 
emigrants mostly* betook themselvi 
town of Khujanda (Khokend) on the 
but Said marched against them and i 
up in Khujanda, Disappointed in the; 
the support of the Turkish king, ths 
dered and promised to pay the trih 
and return to their home. They soon I 
to regret this, for Said made a pretext t 
the execution of the prince of 
As Khrzanj perceived the same fat< 


* Gentilio of Harfsh b. ‘Amir. 

® iBhfctkliais, and Bnamijaii laj not far from Samarc 
Baisjfkath it is not the town in UshrAsana that we are to anderstaTid, 
bat fcbe town of tbe same name near Sapiarqanii. Q! also (1422,16. 4<l,4) 
l»j near Samarqand on a eana! of Zarafshan. l?or Baiarkath , c/. tlie 
personal name Bailr, 14^, 10. ■ Kafcii m the nsnal ending of town names. 

® la the verse 1281* 6* which is there placed too early,' KAaarank 
ia written in mistake for KIramnk'; cf, 1446, 10. Aco to Tab., 1423; 
1425, the king of Qt, who is thsre given the title TurihMq&u^ w&8 
friendlj to the ■ Arabs. 

* On the other hand see 1441,,^. im tt. €f. 1418* 1.: ' 
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for himself, he said to the Arab in whose prison 
he was, — “ It is not becoming that I should meet 
death in worn-out breeches; send word to my 
nephew Jalanj to let me have some new ones.” 
This was the sign agreed on that the latter 
(who had stayed at home or lived in another 
place in Farghana) should come to his aid. Jalanj 
came and tried to invade the Muslim camp, 
but in vain. Said then ordered the whole of the 
Soghdian warriors to be slaughtered, the princes 
with their following, and though they defended 
themselves with clubs, it was of no avail. 
The next day a few thousand more peasants 
were put to death and only 400 merchants 
spared. Still there remained many Soghdians 
in Farghana, since they had not all settled in 
Khujanda (16x3f. 1717). On the way back 
Said subdued several more rebel towns, chiefly 
by capitulation, but if it seemed to him advan- 
tageous he did not abide by the capitulation in 
the case of the princes, but executed them as 
well. His superior, the Iraqite stattholder 
Umar b. Hubaira alFazAri, used this as an 
opportunity to vent his wrath against him, 
which in reality was caused by other reasons. 
Said had, in fact, several times ignored him and 
had not carried out his command to extort money 
from some Arabs of Muhallabid leanings in 
Khurasan, and also had a prefect of Herat, 
appointed direct by Ibn Hubaira, shaved and 




they let all consideration towards each other 
go down before the desire for office and money, 
but for all this they stuck together against the 
non-Qaisites. 

Said alHarasbi was succeeded by Muslim b. 
Said alKilfi-bi, a pupil of Hajj^j. He collected 
from wealthy Iranians the sums which Ibn 
Hubaira would have assigned to certain Arabs ; 
after all, it was all the same to him whence the 
money came, if only he got it. He continued 
the struggle against the Soghdians and Turks, 
and in the spring of the year 106 (724) equipped 
an expedition against Earghana.^ But the Azd 
and RabSa in Tukh&risthn mutinied and refused 
to serve. Their leader was Amr b. Muslim al- 
B&.hili, a brother of Qutaiba.® Muslim sent 
against them his assistant Nasr b. Saiy4r alKinSiui 

^ It ii »ot clear whether h© conquered Afihtna on this oooaaon 
QV earlier. This Is a town belonging to the district of Samarqand 
(14Sa, a 03, 1. 161?, 8), but Balldh. (428, a) puts instead the pro|>er 
fotmml name Afshtia. . , 

^ The Bahilites ohauged their pwitiou towards the tribal groups 
always just aocorchng to the circumBl»aoe8, m they did not belong to 



holder, a mere youth. 

Asad’s inclination, like that of his brother, 
was towards the Yemenites, although by his 
tribe he did not exactly belong to them, for 
the Bajlla, like the B&hila, stood outside the 
great groups. He had a number of Khurasan 
Arabs in high positions scourged. The Bakrite 

, In an anticipatory short ■report In Tab., 1462 (which is really 
identical with Tab., the river which here can only be the 

: JaiBrtes is made the Oxns,. : The Arabs often only say the river 

I leave it to the geographical sense of the reader to distinguish which 

I river is meant# 
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Bakhtari b. Abi Dirham (of H4rith b. Ub4d) 
was content to suffer the chastisement because 
Nasr <). Saiy4r underwent it at the same time, 
— a man whom he hated because of the affair 
of B&rhq&.n.^ The officials he appointed were 
some of them Azdites, but the exultation of 
the Azd over the fact that they had once more 
emerged from the shadow into the sunlight 
was not of long duration, for at the instance of 
the Khalifa Asad was recalled in A.H. 109. The 
Dihq^ns of Khurasan to whom he had been 
friendly disposed, gave him a convoy to Iraq.® 
His successor, Ashras b. Abdillfth asSulaml 
was again a Qaisite. He tried to appease the 
ever restless Soghd by the method taken by 
Umar II, at the suggestion, it is said, of his 
Iranian scribe Umaira, He sought out the 
man who is said to haye before induced that 
Khalifa to make the Iranians equal to the Arabs 
if they embraced Islam, Abh Said^ SMih b. 
Tarif adDabbi, and charged him to invite the 
Soghdians to accept Islam, guaranteeing that 
the subject-tax should be remitted to the 

^ 0/. foesMea Tab., 1530. 

* baler on be csame back again lo Khnmsan. Tbe two periods 
daring wbicb be bold office are identified bj Balldb. and also confused 
by Madfiint in Tab. from their contents. The remo?a! of : the residence 
to, lalkh TOrtftinly fails into the period of his second stattholdership, 
—ifor afterwards BCarw is again the residence without any mention of 
a resaoral back there,— and also poadbly the soonrglag of Hasr, There 
is not much known about the first term of office. 
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con’^erts. Accompanied by some Arabs of a like 
mind with himself Abfi Said^ betook himself 
to Samarkand. The prefect there, Ibn AM 
‘Amarrata alKindl, a son of that Shiite of Kufa 
who had first drawn the sword for Hujr b. 
Adi, lent him his aid, and his propaganda had 
a great success. Many new mosques arose and 
the heathen came over to Islam in great crowds, 
but the native princes, who were not interfered 
with by the Arab government, were exceedingly 
displeased at this. The fact was, they were 
responsible for the tribute, and could with diffi* 
culty produce the fixed amount of the pre- 
scribed sums if so many who were hitherto liable 
for tribute got clear of paying their share. Tor 
this reason they complained to Ashras that 
everyone had either become “ Arab ” or was 
about to do so. The Dihqans of Bukhara are 
mentioned, and in particular Ghiizak, the Ikh- 
shM of Samarqand, whom we came across al- 
ready in Qutaiba’s time. Ashras now tried to 
get rid of the spirits he had called up. He 
first of all limited the entrance to Islam by 
demanding circumcision and some religious 
knowledge, and when that did not suffice he 
put other officials in place of Ibn AM ‘Amarrata 
with instructions to levy the tax again to the 
old extent upon all those whom they must have 
already declared exempt. Several thousand 
converts then left Samarqand and moved to 
58 
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revoking of the conciliatory measure resulted 
in the utmost wrath and bitterness of the Sogh- 
dians throughout the whole land. In order to 
free themselves from the Arabs they made an 
alliance with the Turks. A descendant of 
Yazdejard, the Isat Sassanid, is said to hare been 
concerned in this. The centre-point of the 
rising was the oasis of Bukhara, whither the 
Ehki&n arrived with a great army of Turks and 
Iranians. In A.H. 110, probably at the end of 
the year,' i.e. in spring, 729, A.shras set out with 
the Arab army from Marw to cope with the 
danger, but near Amul the Turks barred his 
way at the crossing of the Oxus, and it was 
only after a lengthy sojourn that he managed to 

® MskA did Eafc leav© fcill near the end of 109 (In Eamadin)* and 
liie of Abt feidi wtd ite results also take up some time« 



‘ AlMum-ni m a slip of the pen which Is £req[aently met with, 

® In A*H. Ill, bnfe hardly before the end, of the year, for the road 
from Bnkhara to Syria, from Syria to India and from India to 
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he hurried to Ashras’ aid, and after some 
difficulties joined him in Bukhara. He succeeded 
in defeating the Turks near Zarm^n, and in 
relieving Samarqiand which they were besieging, 
and then led the army safely back to Khurasan, 
— ^whieh was, perhaps, the main thing. 

At the end of the year 112, in spring, 731,' 
Junaid had despatched the Arab troops upon 
different expeditions, particularly in Tukharistan, 
when a cry for help reached him from the 
Tamimite Saura b. Hurr of Samarqand, who was 
attacked by the Kh^q&n and the princes of the 
Iranians who were his allies. Although he had 
not a sufficient force at hand he set out at once 
and advanced over the Oxus as far as Kish. 
From there two roads led to Samarqand. He 
avoided the one through the steppe because it 
was already summer and he was afraid the 
enemy might set fire to the grass and the bushes, 
and chose the road through the mountains. But 
in a ravine not far from Samarqand he was sur- 
prised, and if it had not been for Nasr b. Saiy&r 
and the especial bravery of the Iranian slaves 
in the Arab army-baggage, who cut themselves 
clubs and hewed a way with them, he would have 

Khurasan was long and tedioDS* Ashras probably beld^on in Bakbara 
in the winter, A.H, 111. 

^ Spring, 112 may be taken either as the beginning or as the ond 
of the year, but from the oircnmstanoes the end it more probable here. 
The dates in what follows vary by a year between 112 and 113 ; 113 
and 114 ; I think the h^ker numbers correct. 
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beeB annibilated. But he was still in a danger- 
ous plight. In order to extricate himself from 
it he summoned Saura to come to his help from 
Samarqand. Saura and the Arab garrison 
perished in making the attempt, but Junaid 
managed to escape and enter Samarqand. The 
Kb&qAn now turned against Bukhara where a son 
of Qutaiba was in command, and besieged the 
town. Junaid followed by the shortest route, 
defeated him near TawAwis in the month of 
K-amadAn, made his entry into Bukhara on 
the feast of MihrigAn/ and pleased at having 
made sure work of Bukhara and Samarqand, 
turned back before winter should set in. The 
new troops sent him by HishAm from Basra 
and Kufa, which joined him on the way in 
SaghAniAn, he sent to Samarqand. For the 
years 114 and 116 nothing is reported about 
him, and at the beginning of 116 (spring, 734), 
he was deposed and succeeded by ‘Asim h. 
AbdillAh alHilAli. To be sure this was also a 
Qaisite like himself, hut his foe, and chosen as 

’ Certainly not A.H. 112, as is given, but not till 113 (Nov., 731) ■ 
The feast of Mihrigaa (1552, 7 c/. 1550, 13f.) mnsfe thus have been 

celebrated at that time later ■ than about the time of the autumiial 
equicor ; also the New Year's festival, aoo. to 1846, 16, fell far beyoad 
.the spring equinox. The account, in . 1635, 18, must, on the .other band, 
be false. Under the Abbasids the calendar of festivals was apparently 
adjusted. In A.H. 239. the New Year's festival coincided with Palm 
Sunday (Tab., 3, 1420), and in A.H. 245 it was put back still further 
(Tab., 3, 144a). Of. also Tab. 3, ^24 2143f. 2163, 
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Ms successor on that very account, in order to 
torment him, for Hish&m was angry with him 
because he had married a daughter of the arch- 
rebel Yazid b. Muhallab {cf. 1633). Luckily, 
however, Junaid died of dropsy before ‘Asim 
arrived at Marw and the latter could only 
torture his relations and officials. 

5. The Arab rule in Transoxiana was seri- 
ously affected by its unprincipled vaciilation 
between indulaence and force. Umar II tried 
to fuse the Iranian subjects with the Arabs by 
means of Islam, by granting equal political 
rights to the converts to Islam and removing 
the subject-tax, but under his successors this 
measure seems to have been immediately re- 
voked. Although not expressly stated, still it 
follows from this that immediately after his 
death force must have been used towards the 
Soghdians to compel them to pay t|ie tribute 
which they evidently refused as being now 
Muslims, and that in order to avoid it many of 
them left the country under their princes and 
betook themselves to the protection of the 
Turks. It is to be noted at the same time that 
though the command of Umar is said to have 
been binding upon all, the Muslim Iranians in 
Khurasan nevertheless did not rebel when it 
was set aside. During long years they had 
grown accustomed to their political subordina- 
tion and had become identified with the Arabs 
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through the common interest in Islam, and 
indeed could not so much as lift a finger, — which 
is true also of the towns of Samarqand and 
Bukhara where the position of the Arabs was 
too strong. The insurgents were rather- the 
Soghdians outsrith the chief towns, who had 
been hut imperfectly subdued and only recently, 
and merely because of the material adrantages 
had embraced Ishim, following their princes’ 
example. There is no doubt that they forth- 
with defected from Islam, which had not yet 
struck root amongst them. But the ineffective- 
ness of Umar’s attempt appears far more clearly 
from the fact that Ashras made it a second 
time, and thus the whole thing was repeated. 
Ahfi Said4 and those who shared his ideas, who 
had already inspired Umar, were also the workers 
of the reform under Ashras. Once again it 
came to grief for financial reasons, which no 
doubt had been the deciding element the first 
time as well. And again it was not the Iranians 
of Khurasan but those of Sogdiana who rebelled 
on account of it. Under Ashras the offer of 
relief from the subject-tax actually does not 
appear to have been made to the MawMi at all, 
not even to those in Khurasan, hut only to the 
new converts in Sogdiana, But the revolt of 
the Soghdians in his time was far more wide- 
spread and dangerous than the one after the 
death of Umar II, especially because the Turks 
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came into the country and assumed the leader- 
ship. The Arabs could alone maintain their 
position in the chief towns and at some other 
strong points; the movement in Samarqand 
itself was suppressed without trouble.^ 

A third attempt to procure for the Iranian 
Muslims full citizens’ rights in the theocracy 
emanated not from above but from below, namely 
from the Tamimite H^rith b. SuraiJ from 
DabMa,® whom we have already met with as a 
doughty warrior. In earlier times, as a pious 
revolutionary, he would have been called a 
Khhrijite, but he was not pledged to the extreme 
consequences to which the Khawhrij pinned 
their faith; he neither had homage paid to 
himself as Khalifa nor did he run any other for 
the office. He made his appearance as a 
Muriiite, his scribe, Jahm b. Satw^n, being the 
best-known theologian of this sect, and he also 
took part himself in speeches and discussions 
concerning their principles. In practice Murji- 
itism amounted to a policy of collectivism. The 
questions of discussion, especially the ever- 
iMtingly insoluble one regarding the only right- 
ful Imam, were set aside and left to the decision 
of God, and therefore stress was laid upon the 

t Cf with this follows G. van Vloten, Recherches »»r la 

Atmwuln orobe, ia the VerharMungen der ' Amsterdamer Akadem^e, 

1894, I, S. 
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The ground he started upon was the “ Two 
Marches.” At first he unfurled the black 
standard in Transoxiana, no doubt in the latter 
years of Junaid, from which nothing is reported, 
and upon ‘Asim’s arrival he spread out his forces 
over Tukharistan also. Prom Nakhudh vid 
Piri&b he went to Balkh after forcing by a 
victorious fight a crossing over the Oxus. The 
stattholders of Balkh, Marwrfidh and Her&t 
could not hold out against him ; all Tukharistan 
fell into his hands and even the Arabs them* 
selves, who mostly consisted of Azdites and 
Bakrites. Jabghfiia, the Turkish Viceroy in 
upper Tukharistan. and the prince of the Khuttal 
made common cause with him. 

Marw and Abarshahr (Naisabur), the two 
westerly districts of Khurasan, were the only 
parts still in the undisputed possession of the 
Umaiyid rule (1682). After his successes in 
Tukharistan, H^rith’s army swelled tremen- 
dously; Arab horsemen and Iranian infantry 
were united in it. With a great force he 
now advanced against Marw, where he had 
connections with the Tamim, for he came from 
there originally (1890). ‘Isim was going to 
retire before him to Abarshahr into the 
Qaisite district, and was only with difficulty 
prevailed upon to stand his ground. He beat 
back a first attack of H&rith, but when he 
learned that he was to be deposed he wanted to 
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go over to his side. Yahya b. HiidaiB al Bakrl 
kept him from doing so, and under the leader- 
ship of this sensible man, the Bakr, who till 
then had stood with the Azd in the opposition, 
wheeled round, because they perceived that the 
whole national interest of the Arabs was at stake. 
They beyond all others distinguished themselves 
in the struggle against HArith. The latter was 
beaten once more, and now re-crossed the Osus 
and there besieged the important town of 
Tirmidh. 

According to the reports, Khurasan at that 
time was directly under the Khalifa in Syria. 
‘Asim is made out to have brought upon himself 
his deposition, which took place in the beginning 
of 117 (736), by asking to be again placed under 
the statthoMer of Iraq as he had need of bis 
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imprisoned by ‘Asim, notwithstanding that, as 
Qaisites, they were hk foes (1681, 15). 

He began activities against HMth in Trans- 
oxiana and there either with clemency or 
severity subdued several towns which had sided 
with Harith, including, perhaps, even Samar- 
qand.^ Against Harith himself, who was en- 
camped before Tirmidh, he actually effected 
nothing, but the citizens of the town, all hough 
Iranians, defended themselves so bravely that 
the latter found it advisable to retire to Tukhar- 
istan, and his allies and adherents melted 
away. 

Thereupon Asad also faced about to Tukhar- 
istan. To be sure, this district was subdued by 
Qutaiba, but with the exception of MarwrMh, 
only the capital, Balkh, was to any extent a 
firm seat of the Arab power. Asad retired into 
Balkh and removed his residence from Marw 
thither, which proved how important he thought 
Tukharistan. He also quartered there the Arab 
gaxrison, which till then had been settled in 
the neighbouring place, B&rfiq^n, and did not 

^ It is not mtmllj said fchat Samarqaod luad defecteil .to .HIrltli ^ nm 
that Ami won it back again, bat only tliat he .marched thither and cut 
qM to» water f I’om the town, but the latter action cm hardly b© andep- 
steoi otherwise than »i ahoitlle measare* The watermm© from Waragh- 
«ar ; th© centre of the oaml-fystem wag there, Waragh means “ slnicse 
{BclmUt for which I know n.i High ^ermais eqai?aleiifc, correspondi 
belter to it), and ” {like the Semitic Bd«”) means the outlet of 
Ihi 
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mix with the Iranian citizens. But he did not 
make the members of the different tribes live 
separate, but all together, so as to prevent their 
“ ‘Asabiya,” i.e. their parties and petty jealousies. 
To every fighting man he allotted as much 
landed property in Balkh as he had possessed in 
Baruqan, and he kept up a warm friendship 
with the Dihqans, with whom he was popular 
before, in order, through them, to have an 
influence upon their humbler compatriots. The 
rebuilding of Balkh undertaken by him had to 
be completed by the Iranian subjects, but in 
such a way that the value of the work was 
credited in their tax. The survey was entrusted 
to the Dihqan Barmak of Naw Bah&r, the 
ancestor of the Barmakid family, who later 
became so famous, and within reasonable limits he 
did all he could to effect a general reconciliation 
and blending together of the hostile elements. 

H^rith b. Suraij had fled to upper Tukhari- 
stan to his relatives in the fortress of Tabfishkfbn, 
but they were not willing to be sacrificed for him, 
drove him and his following away, and entered 
into negotiations with Asad. But as the latter 
learned from the mediators that the fortress was 
badly provided with arms and scarcely capable of 
defending itself, he sent the KArmfini to attack it. 
Thirst compelled the garrison to surrender, and 
the captive warriors had to suffer death (1928), 
while their wives and children, although of 




place of Balkh. 

In A.H. 118 (736) Asad undertook an expedi- 
tion against the still unsubdued Khuttal, to the 
north of the Oxus, opposite Balkh, ttho had 
been allies of Hhritli, Their prince, who 
resided in Nawhkith, turned to the Khaqan of 
the Turks for help, but when the latter came 
advancins from Sfir&t vid Khushwarhgh he sent 
word to Asad to warn him, for (he .'.aid) he did 
not wish the victory of the Turks hat a balance 
hetw’een them and the Arabs. After some delay 
Asad took it as a hint to turn back, and just 
when he had got across the Oxus the enemies 
appeared on the other bank. Amidst the 
beating of drums and neighing of steeds they 
plunged into the stream and crossed it, but they 
did not attack the chief body under Asad him- 
self, but a division which he had sent on in 
advance with the baggage and captured animals, 
further down the Oxus. The baggage fell into 
their hands; the men Asad was Just able to 
save. This was on the last day of Ramadan, 
118.’ He had to be content with getting 


* I Itk Oot., 736. TIi6 datss.liere faxy abonfc a jear. for ilie ** day 
of the biggmg© ** tlse year 119 is given,. Beckoaing bwskwardg, bowever^ 

iBowi that the cowc* dateis XIS; ' 


ai 

paths, he at the same time caught him in the 

> is a Turkish tribe (Ibn Khoidldhbeh, 81). Jabghftia 

is, even in Qutaiba’s time, namecl as orerlord of the Shadh and of the 
TMkhan Naiaak appointed with or under him. Of. the report on the 
Khalifa Hishim in Tab., 1615. 

* Asad’s right wing consisted of Azdites, Tamimitea, Juzjamtes 
and the Syrians of Filisttn and Qinnesrln ; the left of Eahtites and the 
Syrians of Hims and Urdunns the vanguard {the centre ? ) of the 
Syrians of Damascus and of the Shurta, the bodyguards and the 
vaasalB of The Syrian troops evidently remained constantly 

wiA ttio stattholder, and did not, like the Arabs of Khurasan, go 
home in winter. With the Khaqin were HSrith b. Snraij with his 
following (Soghdians and Bablya), also the king of Soghd, the prince 
of Sh&sh, Khar&bughra of Dshrdsana (the great-grand father the 
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rear, and so forced him to a hasty flight, 
abandoning bis wife, whose eunuch saved her 
from shame by killing her. In the conquered 
camp where the kettles were still boiling, the 
Muslim prisoners who were found were set free. 
Many Turkish women, as well as a huge amount 
of booty in the shape of cattle, fell into the 
victor’s hand, and Asad made presents of 
them to the Dihqans of Khurasan ^ who were 
well-disposed to him. The Turkish expedition- 
ary bands, one of which had pressed on to the 
church of Marwrudh, were captured. 

Any further pursuit of the Khaqan was 
rendered impossible by the winter. He 
remained for a while longer in Tukharistan, 
near Jabghdia, and then made his way back 
vid TJshrusana into his own land, accompanied 
by H&rith b. Suraij. Soon after he was slain 
by one of his chief men, the frequently mention- 
ed Kdrsdl alTurqashl,^ and as a result the 
Turks fell into discord with each other and 
left the Arabs for a time in peace. 

Asad ordered a fast in Balkh to give thanks 
to God for the victory. When tidings of the 

famous Afshtn b. KIwiis), and Jabgbtia. Tbe king of Soghd Is 
perhaps the lord of Isbttkhan who with the Ashkamd of Hasaf followed 
the Khlqlii*8 army Khnttslln, while the Saghlnkhiidlh fought 
for A.ftad. Iranians fongbt on both mdos. Aceording to 1613, 2!^ it 
seems, moreover, as if KhaiAbughra had stayed at home In Ushrosana j 
be was at heart hostile to the Kh^qto. 

^ ¥an Vloten misinterprets . this simple note (Tab., 1611), 0., 
p. 26, n* 2. ® IKhordIdhbeh, 31, 
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astonishing event reached Syria, Hish&m, back- 
ed up by the Qaisites at his court, would not 
believe it. Hitherto he had received nothing 
hut bad news from Khurasan, but Asad’s mess- 
enger, Muqatii b. Haiy&.n an-Nabati, dispelled 
all doubt by his authentic report. 

In summer 119 (737) iksad again resumed 
the war against the Khuttal. The Turks could 
help them no longer, and apparently there 
was dissension amongst themselves. A usurper 
from B^mi&n, Badartarkh&n, had seized the 
power {cf. 1694). By a shameful breach of 
faith Asad got the latter into his power and 
delivered him up for execution to an Azdite 
who had revenge for bloodshed to carry out 
against him.^ In spite of this he did not effect 
much, but contented himself with raids into 
the valley of the Khuttal. The following winter, 
at the beginning of the year 120, sudden death 
overtook him and saved him from being involved 
in the fall of his brother Khiilid.^ The Arab and 

^ Asad fiad promised bim the protection of God, the Prophet, the 
Khalifa and the Mnslims, but now when he did not keep his word, 
Badartarkhtn threw a stone into the air saj^ing, — “ That is God*a 
protection I ” Then he threw three more stones with; the words,— 
“ There is the protection of Muhammad, the prince of the Believers, 
the .Muslims ! *’ 

^ Khilid was deposed , in Jumada I, 120 (May, 738),. hut was still 
in office when he heard of his brothers death (1650, 12).. In Eajah, 
ISO Nwr sncoeeded Asad' after an Interval of four months (1638). 
Asad thus died In Safar, 120 (Februarj, 7S8). The account that it 
happened on the feast of Kihrigan is untenable, for that fell in autumn, 
and neither antnmnjp 119 nor antnmn, 120 is a possible date. 
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Iranian chiefs were in the act of waiting npon 
him to bring him costly gifts, and KhurSis&n, 
the Dihq&n of Her&.t, made a speech exalting 
him to the seventh heaven. Asad graciously 
threw him an apple which he held in Ms hand, 
when an internal abscess burst and he died. 
This is the narrative, but the occasion specified, 
namely, the feast of Mihrigan, is incorrect, and 
throws doubt upon the matter, which has a 
somewhat legendary savour at any rate. 

6. The fall of Khfilid alQasrl, who had been 
for many years stettholder in Iraq, ushered in 
the last fatal period of the Umaiyid rule. His 
successor was a thorough-going Qaisite partisan 
from the family of Hajjl,], Yfisuf b. Umar. 
He would have brought a Qaisite into Khurasan 
as well if HishAm had not interfered and 
appointed as Asad’s successor old Nasr b. 
Saiy&r, one of the very few old men who app^r- 
ed in the history of that time. His age did not 
affect the freshness of the mind, as is testified 
not merely by Ms deeds,' but also by the songs 
in which he gave expression to Ms feelings 
to the very end of his life. He had been bred in 
the district itself and grown grey in the service, 
and was also recommended to the Khalifa 
by the fact that he had no family influence at 
hk back and was bound to rely on him for 
support. Kor he did not belong to any of 
the great tribes in Khurasan, but to the Kin^na, 
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the Khaqan, KiirsIlLl, the prince of a horde of 4,000 
tents. In a fight he fell into the A.rahs* hands and 
was crucified. H&rith b. Suraij also fought with 
the Turks against the Arabs, but was unwilling 
to fire the two catapults which hp brought with 
him against his own particular tribal brethren, 
the Tamlm. The upshot was that lifasr granted 
peace to the Sh&sh on condition that they 
turned out H&rith. He then marched to 
Farghana but there also contented himself with 
a peace treaty and then, without pressing on 
over the Jaxartes, turned back. The undertak- 
ing may have taken more than one year, but 
MadMni breaks it up in a senseless manner ' 
and differentiates mere variants, gathering 
together all the chaff he can get hold of, and 
making episodes and anecdotes the main interest. 
Balddhurl mentions only one expedition of Nasr 
to Ushrusana, which came to grief.® The 
brilliant feats ascribed to him by A. Muller, 
1, 412, freely following Weil 1, 632, Nasr 
certainly never performed, but nevertheless he 
made the Turks in Shash renounce the sedition- 
ist Hhrith b. Suraij, even if they did not deliver 
him up, and he withdrew to TfeAb and kept 
the peace till the civil war broke out after the 

^ Accordinar to him -Hssr marched (a) to the Iron Gate and turned/ 
(h) to Samarqand and turned, (c) to the Jaacartee. But (a) and (h) are 
oniy stages for (c). 

® The date at the time of Marwln II is mom than unlikely. 
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death of Walid II. Haar also aMowed the 
emigrant Boghdians, who In the tormoE after 
the murder of the Khaqan no longer felt secure 
in Shasli and Farghana, to return to their old 
home, and to this the Aral® of Ki.iirasaa 
compelled the Khalifa HishAm to -give his 
consent. 
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the last were by far in the majority, though 
the number of the Christians must have 
been pretty considerable.^ But how could the 
heads of communities roll the tax off the 
Magians, Christians and Jews, and on to the 
Muslims under the very eyes of the Arab 


blie last Sasanid, in a; sarcopliagiis (nMs) (Tal). 1, 28?4f* 2881,, 2883 1 
cf* 2j I448» 5; 1S43, 1). Moaks* dwellings and a place St. Sergius near 
M&rw are mentloaed 2 , 1572, 2 , 1926 , 18 , 1957 , 14 j a chtircli tkere 1509, 
14, and » olmroli near MarwrMli, 1012, IL In the village of Nairintya 
(«Clir!fetian village) Kair left behind Ms wife Marabtoa upon Ms 
Eight from Marw ( 19 ^, 10 , cf, 1889 , 6 ). An important place in Tukha* 
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MadMni are unintelligible. It is quite incre- 
dible that 80,000 men liable to taxation were 
relieved from it, and 30,000 who were not liable, 
had to make good in their stead. The state of 
affairs, probably, by all analogies, amounts to 
this, that the conversion of the non- Arab subjects 
to Islam did not free them from their connec- 
tion with their tax-paying community. The 
subject-tax was a tribute irrevocably fixed in 
its amount by the historical act of capitulation, 
and if the numerous converts had no longer 
contributed to it, then the rest would have had 
to pay for them with the result that it would 
have been no longer possible to raise the amount. 
The duty of contributing thus descended from 
fathers to sons as a burden assumed by them at 
the capitulation even though the latter after- 
wards embraced Islam. According to this 
practice the native authorities acted with the 
approval of the Arab government, for the 
attempt first made by Omar II to bring about a 
radical change proved impossible. But still it 
did not seem right for the new citizens of the 
theocracy to remain under the same burdens as 
the non-citizens who were merely there on 
sufferance. There had to be a difference made 
between the two classes, but made in such a 
way that the amount of the fixed sum of 
tribute-money should not decrease. Nasr solved 
this problem in the same way as it was solved 
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in former times. Before this the tribute was 
raised by taxes of various sorts ; the taxes of 
the landed proprietors as well as those of the 
colonists went to swell it, and as they aii came 
under the head of the “ tribute,” so also people 
spoke of only one tax, which was called the 
“ Kharhj ” or “ Jizia,” — the names had the same 
meaning (1507 ff.). But now the contrivance 
was hit upon that the tribute, in the fixed 
amount once imposed upon the separate towns 
and districts, was raised entirely from the 
landed property. The land-tax was correspond- 
ingly re-modelled and collected from all landed 
proprietors in proportion to their property, no 
matter whether they were subjects or Muslims,’ 
and as it did not affect people but things, it was 
not considered a disgrace. Side by side with 
this came the complete separation of the land-tax, 
now exclusively called “ Kharhj,” from the 
T)oll-tax, which retained the name “Jizia.” 
The poll-tax was unnecessary for the fixed 
tribute ; its revenue changed, decreasing from 
year to year in proportion to the increase of the 
conversions to Islam, for it was removed alto- 
gether from thfe Muslims and continued to be 

^ Tlie pieces of groosid came into Muslim ownerfilii'p not orJj 
throagfe tbe conTersloii of ok! owners but also tlirongli pureliase 
md ftcqttisitiois on the parti of tke Arabs. Acc. to Tab., 1029, 6 ifc appears 
tkal .even before Nasr snob Arabs as bad acquired the landed property 
bad to pay a to wfMja it and that to the Persian magistrate, whicli 
certainly did not do willingly. 
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exacted only from the non-Muslims, and in fact, 
from all of these, precisely with the intention of 
making it a disparaging burden upon their less 
worthy persons. In contrast to the procedure 
considered legitimate in earlier times, whereby 
the Muslims were relieved from the land-tax 
also, the judiciousness of the new organisation 
established by Nasr in Khurasan is apparent. 
The difference in the treatment of Muslims and 
non-Muslims persisted. On the other hand, the 
Muslims, whether Arabs or Mawali, came, in 
principle, to be upon equal footing,’ and thus, 
indeed, a decrease in the fixed state-revenue 
was avoided, since the variation and gradual 
decline of the inconsiderable poll-tax did not 
matter so much. It is very probable that 
Nasr’s regulations were made not merely for the 
government district of Marw, but for the whole 
province on both banks of the Oxus, for there 
was really nothing peculiar about them, and they 
extended everywhere in the Islamic kingdom 
where the conditions were similar. They 
represented the binding law which the juridical 
systematise rs since then presupposed to be in 
existence from the very beginning, while in 
reality it only evolved itself gradually. This is 

' ' In point of' fact the Iranians had really to pay far more because 
the landed property mostly belonged to them, especially to the Dih- 
qans, who on their part fleeced the peasants. But that was not an in- 
justice. 
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the reason why MadMnl, confused by the later 
suppositions, does not understand in the slightest 
what Nasr was faced with, and what he 
abolished, and gets very astonishing notions of 
the illegal misusages which prevailed. But he 
states correctly the positive fact, — that the fixed 
amount of the Khar&j was re-allotted amongst 
all the landed proprietors, even the Muslims, but 
the Jizia, on the other hand, was taken off the 
Muslims, and imposed only upon the non- 
Muslims. 

Upon this basis of equal rights in Islam 
there might have been established a permanent 
balance between Arabs and Iranians, but the 
time for that was past. The self-destruction of 
the Arabs in Khurasan began anew. This time 
it was incited by the revolution in Syria, which 
set in under Walid II as a counter-blow of the 
opposition against the dissolute Qaisite rule. 
Walid II succeeded Hish&m at the beginning of 
Kabi II, 125 (Feb., 74.3). He at first confirmed 
Nasr in his office, but, under the influence of 
the Q,aisite leader, the Iraqite stattholder Yfisuf 
b. Umar,* he recalled him some time later and 
summoned him to the court by the message 
that he was to bring with him all sorts of 
musical instruments and other fine things. 
Nasr intentionally took a good while making 

^ Eo had already in time rntrigned with the Qaisltea 

Mwr (A.H* 128), but to no pnrpom 
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preparations for this and so it fell out that he 
was still in Khurasan when the news of the 
murder of the Khalifa reached him on New- 
year’s dajs 126.^ He did not acknowledge the 
insurgent, Yazid III, nor his stattholder in Iraq, 
at least not actually, but persuaded the tribes 
rather to pay homage to himself as interim Emir 
of Khurasan, till the civil war should be over 
and there should be again a generally acknow- 
ledged Khalifa. Even the Azd and Eabia, who 
hitherto had not been on good terms with him, 
fell in with this, and he now no longer neglected 
them as formerly at the filling up of posts. His 
aim was to make the Arabs of Khurasan act in 
concert, so that they should regard the govern- 
ment as their common affair and no longer as a 
bone of contention. The neutral and non-party 
position which he tried to assume was made 
easier for him by the fact that, being a Kinanite 
he belonged to none of the large groups. Of 
course, the government was his own concern as 
well, since he was at the head of it, and a poet 
who was devoted to him makes him boastingly 
say, — “We balance Qais with Eabia, and Tamlm 

^ Wait'd II was murdered about the oad of Jumada llj 126 (mlddl© 
of April, 7M). Nasr received private information of it throngli a post- 
master ten days before the official confirmation, for the 1845, 

21 (1849,10), is doubtless the Sihkat alBarid . (1709 5, Lisin 4,63)« 
But the tidings can hardly have ' reached Mm in less than a months 
time, so the Hew Year at,, that time did not Ml before the. middle 
May; €/., p» 461, n... 1. 
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begin, but neither did the peace-negotiations 
T^hich they entered upon attain the desired end. 
AIKarmiini cherished deep hatred against 
Nasr and would not make up his difference 
with him. 

Most unfortunately, too, H^rith b. SuralJ 
now emerged from his Turkish exile once more. 
It may have been even before the end of 126, 
for Tazid III,^ who is said to have moved Mm 
to do so, died at the end of 126. As he was an 
enemy of alKarmAni, Nasr invited him to come 
to Marw from Samarqand, where he had at 
first settled, and he made his appearance there 
at the end of Ramadan, 127 (beginning of July, 
745). But he did not suffer himself to be 
attached to Nasr by the honours and gifts with 
which the latter loaded him. He upheld against 
him the demands of Murjiitism, as practically 
understood by him, and was joined by about 
3,000 of his Tamimite tribesmen. Nasr went 
a good way in compliance with the dangerous 
competitor with whom he had saddled himself. 
He agreed to grant to the Iranians in the 
marches, to whom Hfirith had always been 
devoted, a written constitution in accordance 
with the Murjiite ideas of law and justice, to 
appoint there officials well-pleasing to God, and 
to bestow the stattholdership upon Hfirith 

^ Yazid III was tlie son of a Sogladian prinooss (1874) and so msj 
hmB liad leanings towiirda the Sogfedians. 
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himself. But this availed him nothing. Hhrith 
was not sure of him, did not confide to him 
the decided enmity to the Umaiyid rule with 
which he and the followers of his Mack flag 
were animated, and, probably from egotism, 
would not even suffer his presence near him. 
Nasr, on his part, would not submit to the sen- 
tence of an arbitration court acknowledged by 
the other anent his deposition, and so it came to 
an open rupture. Hfirith encamped before Marw 
and from there made an attempt to surprise the 
town at the end of Jumada II, 128 (end of March, 
746). This attempt, indeed, failed, but Jahm b. 
Safwfin, the Murjiite recruiting-officer and the 
author of a book upon Hfirith and his programme, 
which he used to read aloud, was taken 
prisoner and executed. Then, however, Harith 
made an alliance with alKarmfinl, of whom 
we now hear again for the first time after a 
year and a half, and the latter threw himself 
into the dispute and gave it a different aspect. 
After a battle of several days Nasr thought it 
advisable to retire to Naisabur, the chief 
position of the Qaisites, and to leave Marw to 
the rebels. 

The understanding between the insurgents, 
however, soon fell through. The Tamim under 
H&rith still grieved that they had helped the 
Azd to the victory over their brothers in Marw, 
who fought for Naar, and also they could not 
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considered a man of ill omen, the most active 
precursor of Abh Muslim.' 

At this critical time Nasr was taken up by 
the Qaisites in Naisabur, who before this were 
not friendly to him, and the Mudarites who 
were driven out of Marw rallied round him. 
Before this, it is alleged, he had already tried 
to gain support again for the Khalifate, but so 
long as Iraq and the Iranian districts belonging 
to it were in the power of the Khawflrij and the 
Ja'farid Ibn Mu^-wia, he was cut off from con- 
nection with the seat of the Umaiyid rule. It 
was not till the year 129 that this was changed, 
when Iraq was subjected to the rule of Marw&,u 
by Tazid b. Umar b. Hubaira. Nasr recog- 
nised him as his immediate superior.® He never 
had the intention of renouncing the Umaiyids 
in general, but only held back till the turmoil 
of dynasties in Syria had settled, and" indeed 
probably declared for Marw^n soon after the 
latter’s succession. Still, the alliance with Ibn 
Hubaira availed him little. It was upon his 
own initiative that he set about the task of 
winning back Marw in the year 129. After 

^ His black flags are at 1919, 2L esplamad in tbis sense alfccoiigb 
formally it is a mistake. In contemporary songs be is strikingly cbarac* 
terisefl as tbe disimiter of the Mndar (1936, f.) and as the ally,, .'of the, 
heathen against th© Arabs (15761) j- ** Your Mnrjiitism has united you 
with the idolators : your religion is no better than polytheism.*^' 

® The account that Ibn Hubaira made an alliance with him as early 
as thebe^nning of A.H. 127 (Tab.,, 1917) is a glaring anachronism. ■ 
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vain attempts of his officers to make the attack, 
the man of 80 came advancing in person with 
his whole force and alKarmAnl came forth to 
meet him. Both sides encamped outside of the 
town in the “two trenches” which were shewn 
long afterwards. From there they were in a 
state of conflict for a long time, without getting 
to a decisive battle. Urgent appeals for help 
sent by Nasr to Marw&n and to Ibn Hubaira,^ 
together with a moving description of the 
danger, were of no avail, but the fear of a 
common foe seemed to bring the Arabs once 
again to reason and to a common agreement. 
Before their eyes the Abbasid Shiites, mostly 
Iranians, had gathered under AbA Muslim’s 
black standard and erected a strong camp not 
far from Marw. The BaMa, who, though 
hitherto allies of the Azd, still naturally took 
a middle place, entered the chasm between the 
Yemen and the Mudar, Tahyfi b. Hudain, the 
most esteemed leader of the Bakr, joined Nasr, 
seeing in a combination with the government 
the only salvation of the Arab tribes.® Matters 
got as far as negotiations between Nasr and 
Judai' alKarm§,ni, but they were interrupted 
by the fact that a son of H^rith b. Suraij, who 
was with Nasr, thought it a good opportunity 


^ The famoTis verges in Tab., are ooraposed upon this situation. 
® 0/. the poetical appeal of Hasr to the Bahia in Ndldeke^s IMUctns. 
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to wreak vengeance upon bis father’s murderer, 
and assassinated the Karm&nl,^ Still they did not 
fail through on this account. The defection of 
the important town of Herat to Ab4 Muslim 
made a strong impression upon the Arabs and 
opened the eyes of the blind as well. AlKar- 
m&nl’s place was taken by a partisan of his 
whom we have met with before, the Kharijite 
Shaib^n b. Salama,® who on the instigation of 
Yahyfk b. Hudain concluded with Hast a year’s 
truce, in consequence of which he was able to 
enter Marw at the end of 129 (Aug., 747). 
Not only the Azd acceded to the truce, but also 
the son of their murdered leader, Ali Ibn 
alKarmhni. It was a critical turn of affairs 



Muslim fiwfc puti theidea' laio Ms head. No'snoli objectiTe froof of 
Niist^s approval of theodme ©an have heengivantia pttlilio exMM- 
laott % Mg of alKarmlM^ with the fi«h attaohed woiiM 
have That would have brought other cxjiiieqaenoesi' and. itouM 

have been direofely opposed to the ooacllmtory poliigr; ©f MMrt ' Tho 
prfiwiide f« fmit mi Is wroagly applied here, 

® (f/. Hole 1 on p, 


if ti 

together. 

^ Til© lollowliig oimpter will enter further Into th© detaili and 
dates. 




and Irani- 


ans refers essentially to the two Marches, and 
indeed more to Soghdia than to Tukharistan. 
There the two parties were still in a state of 
co nfl ict with each other, and while Islam had 
gained some firm positions, it had not completely 
prevailed. On the other hand, in Khurasan 
proper the powers had already formed a balance ; 
db modm vivendi had been evolved. The proce- 
dure which we see still prevalent in Transoxiana 
was here by this time played out, and we know 
nothing about it since we have not sufficient 
information about the early period after the first 
eouijuest. But the result is well worth some 
degree of review, — the situation, say, in the 
period from A.H. 100-130.* 

Arabs and Iranians were not externally sepa- 
rated by different dwelling-places. The old 
native population still remained in the Arab 
army towns. Naisabur (Blward, Sarachs, NasS), 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat, though the citadels 


U%§m der K Aiaiemw U Amsterdam, Afd, Leiterh 3 , 1894, 
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were, of coarse, occupied by the conquerors. 
Neither did the Arabs keep themselves shut in 
together at some few points, nor did they confine 
themselves to the towns which they had selected 
as military colonies. They had estates, with 
bondmen, in the country, and some of them even 
dwelt there, especially in the oasis of Marw 
where the town formed the centre-point of numer- 
ous villages in one irrigation-system. They had 
Iranian servants and married Iranian wives, and 
the influence was bound to be noticeable in the 
children, even in the second generation. But 
repeated additions from Iraq did not strengthen 
the Arab element to such a degree that it could 
ever have measured itself in numbers with the 
Iranian element, particularly as it was severely 
decimated by the continual warfare. Incidental 
accounts make out that there were some 60,000 
Arab military in Khurasan, and as the compulsory 
service was much extended and included quite 
half of the male sex, the Arab population pro- 
bably amounted to not much more than 200,000 
souls. The Arabs grew accustomed to being 
Khurasanites ; in the common province they 
felt at one with the people of the country. 
They wore trousers like the Iranians (Tab., 2, 
1530), drank wine, celebrated the festivals of 
New Year and Mihrigan, and the prominent ones 
among them assumed the airs of the Marzbans. 
Business in general brought with it the necessity 
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of an understanding with the Iranians. Even 
in Kufa and Basra the speech of the market 
was, to say the least, just as much Persian 
as Arabic. It seems to be an exception that 
Abu Said^ only spoke Arabic and so was not a 
suitable apostle of the Soghdians who knew only 
Persian. In Abfl Muslim’s army even the Arabs 
spoke mostly Persian.^ 

Neither did the Iranians in Khurasan on 
their side, take up a stand compactly hostile and 
repellent towards the Arabs. The blending pro- 
cess had laid hold of them as well. Th'eir posi- 
tion was in general little changed by the 
conquest, and that scarcely for the worse. The 
Arabs managed the defence against outside 
attacks, *.<?., against the Turks, more successfully 
than had been done under the Sasanid regime? 
They did not interfere much with the internal 
conditions, but left the government to the 
Marzbans and Dihqans and only through them 
came in contact with the subjected population. 
In the army and government towns, too, the 
native authorities remained side by side with the 
Arab, having, in fact, to collect the taxes, and 
being responsible to the conquerors for their 
correct payment in the proper amount. But 
the misera oonindttem plebs had certainly had to 

‘ Tab. 8, 61, 4, 64. 18, 66, 14, 16. 

* II traa only dimng the tribal fend of tbo Tamtm that the Tiirki 
tholr iaoiiwlons ai far, as Naisabur (Bal, 416 ). 
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pay just as much under the Sasanids. Neither 
were the Iranians disturbed in their religion ; in 
the tribute-treaties it is everywhere taken for 
granted that they retained it. Even in the 
towns, where the Arabs lived, they were tallowed 
to remain heathen, although perhaps the out- 
ward signs and tokens of heathendom had there 
to be kept somewhat out of sight. But they do 
not appear to have had any serious connection 
with Zoroastrianism. The most one could say is 
that the serene, happy Cult, which had its cul- 
minating points in the New Tear and Mihrigan 
festivals had become endeared to them, and they 
could go on observing it even when they em- 
braced Islam, for even the Arabs Joined in the 
religion of the country, in so far as it was 
pleasure. Islam at first attracted the Iranians 
not so much for itself as for the advantages it 
offered. They employed it as a means to get 
closer to the ruling class and participate in its 
privileges, and to arabianisa themselves, and 
then assumed Arab names and were incorporated 
with an Arab tribe.^ Ambitious individuals 
ingratiated themselves with the Arabs and 

' ^'v0/. Bat 441 Tiie princes were converted to Islaiii and took Arab 
immes. MnsHin. Iranians with Iranian names are not general l;f to he 
found at that time. The use of the Kunya is exceedingly frequent 
among them: Abn l>E6d, Abu Ann, Abu Mi2s!:iai,,,,Abii Naar, etc. 
With the Arabs in Khurasan the Kunya is sometimes, a now.. depiterrc 
(in the strictest sense). Tab. 2, 12b9,15, 1430, 3, 1593, 10, 1025", 4^ 

|6^Ii |5. Another WJTO de 1638, 7' 
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played an ambiguous part as mediators between 
the nationalities. They were termed the Nusah4, 
“ the good friends.” The best-known of them are 
Sulaim and Haiy&n an Nabati. 

Military service in the events of war of that 
time and district offered the most favourable 
opportunity of joining Islam, i’ollowing the 
example of the distinguished Iranians, the Arab 
gentlemen took with them into the field a 
personal following of servants (Sh&.kirlya). 
These servants also took part in the fighting and 
sometimes decided the struggle. There were 
besides special Iranian regiments commanded by 
Iranian colonels, examples of whom are Huraith 
b. Qutba and bis brother Th&bit in earlier 
times, and B[aiyS,n anNabati and his son Muq&til 
iater.^ The Hawaii, — here, as elsewhere, this 
signifies the non-Arabs who had embraced Islam 
and been received into the Arab tribes, — fought 
with the Arabs against their old national foes, 
the Turks. But they also fought for Islam 
against their Soghdian tribesmen, in so far as 
the latter were foes of Islam and allies of 
the Turks. Islam, which they had originally 
accepted more for external reasons, even 
took root in their hearts and was taken more 

^ There are in addiMon the contfugenta of Yassal ■ princes 'who had 
to render military bat. these were, to a ^eat extent at least, 

still beatben. 
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regenerated the Iranians, gave them backbone, 
and put into their hands a weapon against their 
masters. Eor the fall of the Arab power was 
brought about not by the Transosianans who 
had remained Iranian and hostile to the Arabs, 
but by the lalamised Ehurasanites. Islam it- 
self jras the ground upon which they began 
the struggle against the former. It was Islam 
that united them with those Arabs who, follow- 
ing theocratic principles, opposed the Umaiy id 
government. It was Arabs who first roused and 
organised the Hawaii. 

Conservative Islam placed the Jam&a (Catho- 
licity) above everything, and enjoined agree- 
ment with the government and obedience to it. 
Ee volutionary Islam set the idea of the theo- 
cracy against the existing organisation, and in- 
vited men to fight for God against the Umaiya 
and their officials, for law and justice against 
wrong and force. There is little mention of the 
E[haw&,rij in the far East ; but all the same even 
there they were of more significance than the 
scanty information about them allows us to 
suppose. The Hardrite Shaibdn b. Salama, 
with his considerable following, cannot have so 
suddenly sprung from nowhere as he seems to 
us to have done. The Murjiites, indeed, are 
more important, and under the leadership of 
H&rith b. Suraij had a very considerable effect 
upon the history. The KhawdriJ, as well as 
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a geo'eml uproar, and all the boys who were 
bam in that year in Khurasan are said to have 
been named after him (Mas'Ml, 6, 3). AbOt 
Muslim knew what he was about when he 
played the avenger of Yahy§/. By so doing, he 
struck a note that found an echo everywhere 
(Tab., 2, 1986. 3,506f.). Even Ibn Mu&wia b. 
Ja‘far thought he would find a sure abode in 
Khurasan. He certainly was mistaken in Abh 
Muslim, who had less use for a living Alid than 
for a dead one, and had him secretly murdered. 
But even Ibn Muftwia was long honoured in 
Khumsan as a martyr, and his gra’^e much 
visited as a shrine. 

If the Arabs in Khurasan had held together 
amongst themselves and with the government 
the Shia would certainly not have been able to 
pierce the joints, but as they would not share 
the power with the Hawaii, so they did not 
bestow it upon each other. The offices and 
benefices which the government had to dispose 
of were the source and cause of passionate jea- 
lousy between the tribes. The so-called 'Amhiya 
was a chronic malady of the Arabs, and finally 
when the throne of the TJmaiyids began to 
totter, it became, as we have seen, exceedingly 
acute. This state of things was taken advan- 
tage of by the special Shia with which the 
Abbasids were in league, since they had separa- 
ted from the Alids and withdrawn from Medina 
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wbeire they could not compete with them, to 
Humaima in the mountainous region between 
Syria and Arabia (ashSharItt).* 

Among the Shiites there were two main 
divisions, which, to be sure, were not every- 
where distinctly defined : a moderate one, which 
was distinguished from the ordinary Islam only 
hy the political principle that the Ivhalifate be- 
longed to the house of the Prophet, and an 
extreme one with a peculiar dogma i/hieh was 
quite foreign to the original Islam. The ex- 
tremists went by different names which express- 
ed only insignificant shades of meaning; at 
first they were called the Saba’iya. According 
to Saif b. Umar these Sab^’iya were from the 
beginning the root of all the evil and mischief in 
the history of the theocracy, the murderers of 


^ Tile ancestor of the Abbasids was the pious manufactufer of 
tradition Abdullah Ibn AbbSs, a full cousin of Muhammad and All. 
As after All’s death he had allowed himself to be bought ;owr ' by 
Malwia, he remamed upon good terms with the Omaiyids^ only 
grinding his teeth in secret. His equally pious son Alt b. AbdillSh, 
nicknamed asSajjad or Dhul Thadn^t, did the same. Under Abdul- 
mallk he went to Damascus to settle, but after the latter’s death he 
was ill-treated' by Walld I and in A. H. 96, under compulsion, it is 
said, moved his abode to Humaima, near Adhmh, on the Syrian- pilgrim- 
way, where h© died in A. H. 118 at a great age. (Tab., 2, 1692.) Ivesi 
in his life-time tis son Muhammad b. All wm of far ^ more account, ff © 
Srst made Ms appearance by claiming the Imamate of the Shia and was 
the instigator of the secret propaganda of the Abbaeids, whom he 
left to do his work in Kufa :and Khurasan whilst he himself kept In his 
refuge in Humaima. He died in .Dhulqa’da, 126 (Tab., 2, 17W), and 
then Ms son Ibrihim b. Mahamm.ad, bora in A. H. 82, succeeded him a« 
second Abbasid Imam. 
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just as insignificant, as himself, was regarded 
as his heir in the Imamship. The extremists of 
Kufa did not get what they counted upon with 
Zaid b. All b. Husain. Then Abli Hashim 
moved his residence to Humaima and there got 
in league with the Abbasids.^ When he died in 
A. H. 98 he is said to have made over the office 
of Imam by express declaration in his will to 
the Abbasid Muhammad b. All. 

Van Vloten has emphatically referred to the 
importance of this latter statement.^ To he sure, 
in this form it is probably fictitious® but it must 
be early, for it has plenty of witnesses,* and the 
later Abbasids would have been wary about 
esta blishing their claim upon such a basis. It 
is a Iso intrinsically true, for Abd H^shini ac- 
tually was the predecessor of Muhammad b. 
Ail even though he may not formally have 
named him as his successor. He had a party 
of his own ; his adherents were called the 
H^himiya,® after him, and after his death they 
went over to Muhammad b. All (Tab., 8,2500). 
In Khurasan, according to Tab., 2,1589, there 

, , ■ He may have been, there earlier than tlie iibfeasidsj and . they may 
have Joined Mm (A, H. 95), bnt not he them. 

* OphomBt der Athasiden (Leiden, ^$90% pp. 18 f. 148, ' 

* Aoc. to Shahrastint, 112, 19, AbA H&sMm laade a will' in., .favoar 
of tho Kindit© AbdnllEh b. Amr b. 'Harb. 

^ Madlinl in Tab. 3, 24 Iba Sa*d ' in WtstenfeM^ Register, p« 19^ 
SIO and in Vloten’s Opkomat, p* 14S. ■ 

® Bhahrastln!, 112 f. In' Tab, the ' name HtsMmtya appeara 
pk-inlj as the designation of .the 'Sect. only, in 2, 1589. IWI, 89. It is 
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was at their head Khid&sh, one of the most suc- 
cessful Shiite recruitiug officers, with whom 
Mubammad h. Ali originally had an under- 
standing. There is thus some degree of correct- 
ness in the account of that will. The Ahbasids 
joined Ahh H^him so as to win over the 
Hashimiya to themselves. 

But this also shows their connection with the 
Sab^’iya of Mukht&r, for from these worshippers 
of Ihn Hanafiya are descended the worshippers 
of his son, the Hashimiya. The Sabfi’iya in 
Knfa had not become extinct with Mukht&r ; 
they still existed in the lower circles. The 
esoteric doctrine of the Hashimiya, as it is 
represented in Shabrast&ni, is in no way different 
from that of Ibn Saba. The Abbasid conspiracy 
is exactly similar to the Sabaite, as Saif describes 
it.^ Its headquarters were likewise Kufa ; 
from there the propaganda was spread into 
Khurasan. In short, the movement in both 
oases was supported by the Iranian Hawaii, 
and was directed against the Arabism in Islam. 
The conformity thus extends to all the points 
of importance, to the doctrine and to the 
manner of recruiting, to the locality, and to the 

gtueraliy used in another sense, as a derivative from Hisliiiia,: not from 
am H&sMm j jtist the same as H&sMmtydm The amhigmty, may have, 
been aoceptabie rather than otherwise to the Ahhasfds.. ; The Hishir 
mty^t of Knmait are poems upon the Fatimids, 

^ Skmgen 6, 124* The onginaily Jewish Mallhim-books play, a .part 
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composition of the party. Two more details may 
be added. The wooden club was the national 
weapon of the lower Iranian population, and 
it was already called the “ club ol the heretics” ^ 
from the Khashabiya of Mukht&r, and did not 
first get the name from those of Abfi Muslim. 
The Mawali of his estate in Khutarnia near 
Kufa formed Mukhtfbr’s oldest adherents, and 
according to Tab,, 2,1 60 (Mas'fidi, 6, 69) it was 
from Khutarnia that Abfi Muslim also originally 
came. Should the correctness of these two 
statements be doubted, they still do not lose 
their significance, for invention must have its 
motive and the motive is all that we require. 
That the Abbasids later on denied the Shiites, 
by means of whom they had risen, and shook 
them off, is not surprising (Tab. 3,29,17). They 
were inconvenient to them and might go after 
they had served their purpose. 

All this would seem to show that there 
exists a close connection between the unsuc- 
cessful revolution of MukhtS,r and the successful 
one of Abfi Muslim. Notwithstanding that 
the fire in the year 67 seemed to be extinguished 
by blood, it still glowed on under its ashes and 
spread from Kufa to Khurasan. This place 
offered more favourable conditions, because the 
Mawali there were more compact, and the Arabs 

■ Tab., 2,694. 
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opposed to them were much weaker than in 
Eufa. Mukhtftr was one of the greatest men 
of Islamic history ; he anticipated the future. 
If the doctrine of Raj‘a is correct, then the 
Arab of Khutarnia came to life again in the 
Maula of Khutarnia. 

2. In the year 100 Muhammad h. Al! 
sent Maisara to Kufa, and he ‘ sent the Kufaites 
Muhammad b. Khunais and Abh ‘Ikrima the 
saddler, also called Abh Muhammad asSMiq, 
and Haiy&a the grocer, the uncle of Ibr&hlm b. 
Salima, to Khurasan, with the commission to 
recruit for him and His house. They returned 
to Maisara with letters from Khurasanites whom 
they had won over, and he sent these letters to 
Muhammad b. All. Abh Muhammad asSMiq 
selected in Khurasan twelve chiefs (Nuqabfi-) and 
70 other men and Muhammad b. Ali gave them 
directions in writing. So runs Tab., 2,1368. 
The completion of the hundred years (Tab., 
3,24), the 12 apostles and the 70 followers excite 
suspicion® ; the reports from later years concur 
to prove that the affair was not set agoing so 
designedly. These records are mostly anony* 
mous, only in three of them is Madhini named 
as a guarantor. I herewith append their contents. 

^ Tha so'bjaot, aoo. to Tab., 2, 1258, sbouM haT© bean Mnhamiiiad, 
but is aofeaaHy, aoo. to 2, Maisara, 

• Acw. to Tab., 2, 1088, Mobamimd b. All, in tb© year 102 or 103, 
sent bif m«8®eiiger (singular) to Kbaiwon ; after 70 men were won 


mad b. Khunais, Amm&r allbMi and others. 

over, he ©hole 12 ohiefi from amoogsl them. The aamee of fcli©' 
twelve aw given somewliat tlmn. ia Tab, 2.,. and in 

isolated oases mriants are cited. Iven the ora©r In the Hit is not awre. 
In the Mal&blm-boobs the namber iC» may have played » part* 

* Aoc. to 1726, 10 ** scribe,** 

» Aco. to 1868, 4 (1467,.: 7 ). ■ Abt Ikrima is identioa! with AbA 
Mmiammad. ' , , 
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A Kindite complained of them to the statt- 
holder Asad, and he had them crucified after 
their hands and feet had been sawn off. Amm&.r 
alone escaped to Kufa. When Muhammad b. 
All heard the news, he said, “ There will be 
more of you killed yet.” 

In Tab.^ 2, 1492 the same story is repeated 
under A. H. 108, with the variation that Ammfir 
alone is executed and the others escape. 

Tab., 2, 1501, under A. H. 109, according to 
MadMni. During the first stattholdership of 
Asad there came to Khurasan in the company 
of other Kufaites the first Abbasid recruiter, 
Abt Muhammad ZiM, Maula of the Hamdfln, 
who before that had stayed for a while in 
Damascus. Muhammad b. All had directed 
him to take up his abode among the Yemen, to 
treat the Mudar with consideration, and to 
keep clear of a certain Ghdlib in Abarshahr 
(Naisabur), who was devoted to the Fatimids. 
Others, however, mention Harb b. Uthmlt.n of 
Balkh, Maula of the Qais b. Tha'laba, as the 
first Abbasid recruiter in Khurasan authorised 
by a letter of Muhammad b. All, Abfi Muham- 
mad ZiM stayed for a time in Marw (1601, 17), 
entertained the people, and recruited for the 
Banff Abblls by means of invectives against the 
Umaiyids. Yahyff b. tJqail alKhuzffi and 
Ibrfihlra b. Khattffb alAdawl visited him fre- 
quently ; Ghillib, who came from Abarshahr to 
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Marw. separated from him after a quarrel. Upon 
the accusation of the tax-official of Marw, Abd 
Muhammad ZiM was banished from Khurasan 
by Asad, although he gave himself out to be a 
harmless merchant, but as he still remained 
there he was executed four days before the 
festival (1603,6), and his Kufaite companions 
with him, with the exception of two who were 
spared because they were too young, or because 
they renounced the ibbasids. After that 
another Kufaite came to Marw, Kathlr, who 
took a lodging with* Abh Najm and recruited 
for the Abbasids. He carried on his work for 
a year or two, but was uneducated and was 
replaced by Khadd§.sh, so-named because he 
tore to shreds the Abbasid religion ; but his real 
name was Umlbra.^ 

Tab., 2, 1560. In the year 113, under the 
stattholdership of Junaid several Abbasid re- 
cruiters made their appearance. He executed 
one of them and outlawed the rest. 

Tab., 2, 1586 f. In the year 117 Asad, 
during his second stattholdership, took prisoner 
several Abbasid recruiters, among them the 
Khuzfbites Sulaira&n b. Kathlr, MMik b. Haith- 
ara, Talha b. Ruzaiq the Bakrite KhMid b. 
Ibi^htm, the Tamimites MAsIt b, Ka‘b and 
lAhiz b. Quraiz. Suiaim&.n b. Kathlr said they 

^ km. to 1588, 9 Ammir h, Tazfd. Ho is generally c»IIed not 
Khaddlsli Tbttt Khidlsh ; Khaddiali slioaM have tlie article. 
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were slandered as belonging to the Azd-Eabia 
by the Mudarites, who could not forgive them 
for their determined stand against Qutaiba. He 
reminded them that the Mudarites also were 
opponents of the stattholder. This was effec- 
tive, and Asad liberated the Khuz&ites and the 
Baki’ite, but punished the two Tamimites. He 
had MdsS, b. Ka‘b’s teeth broken out with the 
bridle of an ass, and 300 stripes given to 
Uhiz.i 

Tab., 2, 1588. In the year 118 Ibn M-^lhhn 
sent Amm&r b. Yazid to Khurasan as leader of 
the Abbasid propaganda. He changed his name 
to Khid&sh, took a lodging in Marw, and was 
very successful. But he turned aside to false- 
hood, preached libertinism (Din al-Khurramiya) 
and permitted community of wives. Asad 
arrested him and, as he used very contumacious 
speech towards him, had one of his hands cut off, 
his tongue torn out and one eye blinded. 

Tn addition to this MAdaini in Tab., 2, 1589, 
has, — When Asad in the year 118 was in Amul, 
Khid&sh, the head (of the sect) of the Hftshimiya 
was brought before him. He made his doctor 
Qur'a cut off his tongue and blind him of an 
eye, and then handed him over to the justiciary 
of Amul, who executed him and nailed him to a 
cross. 

^ He Scared mt execmle'' tbe Klinrasanite Arabs .ag be did ilie 
Kofali© MawftlL 
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Tab., 2, 1639f. In the year 120 Sulaimlin b. 
Kathir went from Khurasan to Muhammad b. 
All, no doubt for the following reason. 
Muhammad was angry with his adherents in 
Khurasan because they had believed Khidish 
and his lies in preference to him, and broke off 
correspondence with them. In order to get into 
communication with him again they sent to him 
Suiaim^n b. Kathir. Muhammad explained to 
him the reason of his displeasure and gave him 
a letter in which, however, there was nothing. 
But following this, he sent Ibn M&h^n from 
Kufa as the bearer of a second letter, in which 
he gave vent to his plain sentiments regarding 
Khid&sh. But the Khurasanites distrusted Ibn 
M&hto and had him sent off. Muhammad then 
sent sticks tipped, some with iron and some with 
brass, and Ibn M&hlln distributed them amongst 
the party-chiefs (NuqabA), They then perceived 
that they had acted contrary to his principles 
and mended their ways.^ 

Tab., 2, 1726, under A. H. 124, according to 
MMainl. It leaked out that the Abbasid Shiites 
in Kufa held meetings in a particular house. 
Consequently their head, Ibn M&.hfi.n' was arrest- 
ed. In prison he won over to his cause YAnas 

AbA ‘Asim and the Ijlite IsA b. Ma‘qil. From 
the latter, when they were soon after released, 

^ They mmt have ttniSergfcoqd the ■ raeaBing ef the itiokg better 
th.a» I. They coiiM mot haYa heea mere cretlentmli for Ihn Mlhln 




dirhems, and presented him to the son of 
Muhammad b. AH, IbrS,h!m, who handed him 


over to the saddler Mfts&,. Initiated by him 
into the Abbasid doctrine, he made frequent 
Journeys to Khurasan.^ 

In addition there are jthe anonymous variants. 


Tab., 2. 1726f. 1769. In the year 124 the 
Khurasanite party-leaders Sulaira^n b. Kathir, 
MMik b. Haitham, L&hizb. Quraiz and Qahtaba 
b. Shabib came, whilst on the pilgrimage, to 
Kufa. There they visited in priscif *Asim b. 
Ydnas allJH, who was suspected to be a recruiter 

A 

for the Abbasids, and Isit and Idrie, the two 
sons of the IJlite Ma'qil, who as officials of 
KhMid alQasri were imprisoned by YAsuf b, 

A 

Umar. Isa and Idris had with them Abii 
Muslim, who always wept when his masters 
expressed their political opinions. The Khurasa- 
nites won him over. They then went on to 
Mecca,® there met in with Muhammad b. All, 
and told him about AbA Muslim, He asked.— 
“ Is he a freeman, or a bondman ? ” They 

A 

replied, “ He himself asserts he is free, but Is^ 
says he is a bondman.” Thereupon he ordered 
him to be bought and freed. They handed over 

^ Wttli the wmewliah obKJtuce seafeenoe 1726* 17 1 c/. the contiana- 
%im in 194®, 14. 
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to Mm 200,000 dirhems and material to the 
ralue of 30,000 dirhems, and he disclosed to 
them that this was probably the last time they 
would see him, and enjoined them to recognise 
his son Ibrhhlm after his death. He died on the 
1st Dhulqada, 125, aged 63, seven years after the 
death of his father. 

Tab., 2, 1869. In the year 126 the new 
Imam sent Ibn M^hhn to Khurasan with a letter. 
He assembled the party-chiefs and recruiters in 
Marw, informed them of the death of Muham- 
mad, declared Ibrahim as his successor, and gave 
them his letter. They recognised him and paid 
to him the moneys of the Shia, which he deli- 
vered to Ibrahim. 

Tab., 2, 1916 f. In the year 127 Ibr&,hlm 
appointed in place of the deceased Ibn Mhh&n, 
on the latter’s recommendation, the vinegar- 
seller Abd Salama Hafs b. Sulaim&u, Maula 
of the Sabi, as his general-plenipotentiary, and 
wrote to inform the Khurasanites of it. Abd 
Salama also presented himself in person to the 
Khurasanites and received from them the fifth 
and voluntary gifts. He bore the title “ Wizier 
of the Karaiiy of Muhammad ” (Tab., 3, 20, 60). 

In all these accounts Kufa appears as the 
Abbasid breeding-ground and centre. Here 
dwell the representatives and plenipotentiaries 
of the invisible Imam, — Maisara, Ibn Mfihhn, 
Abd Salama, and likewise their underlings and 
65 
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oo-operators. They are all Hawaii, of Irajoian 
nationality and shopkeepers and artisans to 
trade. Arabs indeed may also have belonged 
to the party but they did not occupy any leading 
position. Khurasan, i.e., Marw, is worked from 
Kufa; long after the year 100 the recruiters 
there are still only Kuf aites, stranger merchants. 
The beginnings of the propaganda are obscure, 
and smothered in bloodshed. Khid^h was the 
first to have any success. He is first mentioned 
under A. H. 109 ; it is questionable whether he 
really began his activity then, but it is just as 
improbable that he did not come from Kuf a till 
A. H. 118, the year in which he was killed. The 
people of Marw fiocked to him, accepted his 
word and followed him. He appears as the real 
founder of the Abbasid party in Marw, and he 
must also have been its organiser. It is no 
wonder, then, that it is in A. H. 117 that we for 
the first time find some traces of the native 
chiefs who were supposed to be appointed as 
early as the year 100 by Muhammad b. All him- 
self, and that they adhered more to Khidlish 
than to Muhammad. While the mass of the 
Shia in Marw consisted of Hawaii, the first 
chiefs, — ^there are six of them named in Tab., 2, 
1586f. — were Arabs. The most distinguished 
among them, who after Khid&sh’s death was his 
successor, was Sulaim&n b. BZathir. He belonged 
to the tribe Slhuz&a, who owned(certain villages 
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in the oasis of Marw, and with their Iranian 
peasants furnished a disproportionately large 
contingent to the Abbasid Shia. The Khnz^ 
had an old alliance with the house of the Prophet, 
and besides they belonged to the Azd, and the 
latter almost always were in the opposition 
since the fall of the Muhallabids, so that they 
were more easily accessible to revolts against 
the government than the Mudar. Amongst 
the six party-chiefs called to account by Asad 
on A. H. 117, there were, moreover, along with 
three Khuzaites and one Bakrite two Tamimites 
as well, so we must not lay too much stress 
upon the difference of tribe. These Shiites, 
even the Arabs among them, protested against 
the Arab nationalism. It was Islam, and not 
Arabdom, according to their principles which 
conferred the right of citizenship in the theo- 
cracy. Neither were the Hawaii in the party 
excluded from leading positions. Among the 
twelve chiefs given in Tab., 2, 1368, four Hawaii 
appear side by side with eight Arabs, 

After his death, but not till then, Khid^h 
was denounced by Huhammad b. All. He is 
said to have been the evil enemy who sowed 
tares in the wheat, the corrupter as well as the 
chief of the people, as if he had lighted upon 
the party aud its organisation all ready-made. 
The bait thrown out by him is said to have 
been Khurramitism. In reality the sect which 
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he headed and extended was the Hashimlya. 
The Khurramites were not a sect, but a general 
libertine tendency. They protested against 
the Jewry of Islam, as they called it, i.e., 
against its melancholy Puritanism ; they wanted 
to preserve their right in the religion of 
nature and gladness, so they joined the native 
Iranian heathendom. They may have been 
influenced by socialist ideas as well, which in- 
deed suited excellently with the aims of the 
Hawaii. The communism of wives which 
Mazdaq had formerly preached is said to have 
been revived by the Khurramites and R^wan- 
dites. Now it is quite credible that Khid^sh 
did not oppose this tendency, but encouraged 
it and profited by it, but we are bound to think 
it improbable that this was a stumbling-block 
for the Abbasids. At that time they gathered 
around them the heretics ; it was not till later, 
when they had reached their goal, that they 
dropped them and became orthodox. At the 
beginning they tried to divert all the streams 
of the Shiite opposition to their mill, let them 
be of any dye they chose. Their first aim 
was the negative one of overthrowing the Umai- 
yids. They kept back the positive one of seiz- 
ing the Khalifate for themselves. They generally 
showed themselves to their followers not so much 
in the guise of pretenders as of instruments of 
the revolution desired by God. They did not 
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put forward their own persons, but the cause, 
the struggle for right against wrong. They 
had homage paid, not to themselves and in 
their name, but for an anonymous person of 
the family of Muhammad to be agreed upon 
later. Some even of their founders, who must 
be regarded as initiated, only later began to 
have a clear vision of their true aim. As far 
as they could they did not let it be obvious 
that they wanted to dislodge the Fatimids, but 
crated the impression that they were working 
for them, posing in Khurasan and elsewhere as 
the avengers of the Fatimid martyrs j and 
still less could they reject and deny the other 
branch of the Shia, • whose support against the 
latter they must have. The Shia might believe 
what they liked and live as they pleased ; that 
was to them a secondary consideration. . Their 
first care was that they should adhere to them. 
The libertinism of the Hashimiya left them 
cold, but what to them was critical was the in- 
dependent organisation of the party in Khurasan, 
which was a sequel to their great rising under 
the leadership of EMdhsh. In Marw a loml 
committee was formed, which, as we can easily 
understand, would not suffer itself to be kept 
in leading-strings by Kufa, without, of course, 
detracting from fidelity to Muhammad b. All 
himself. But for him there also arose the 
dfrager that the reins in Khurasan might slip 
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from his hands, for he held them only through 
Eufa, So he used the personal authority which 
he still possessed over the Khurasanite chiefs 
to induce them to give up their independence 
and be subordinate to the Wizier in Kufa, and 
at last he succeeded with difficulty in winning 
over their leader Sulaim^n b. Kathlr. Whilst in 
A. H. 120 the Khurasanites in Marw rejected 
the Abbasid Wizier in Kufa, they gave him a 
friendly reception in A. H. 126 and 127, and 
also handed over to him the moneys which they 
had collected. In other cases they delivered 
them directly to the Imam, and in fact visited 
him, not in Humaima but in Mecca. The pil- 
grimage offered the revolutionaries convenient 
and unobtrusive opportunities of meeting each 
other. The personal relations with the Imam 
assumed a more active and, because of the 
money transaction, a more realistic appearance. 

3. Ibrhhim, the son and successor of 
Muhammad b. AIS, took a decisive step to get 
the reins in Khurasan completely into his hands 
by despatching thither Abh Muslim. The 
latter’s origin is obscure and the accounts of 
it are uncertain. It is certain that he was not 
an Arab, but an Iranian, a slave or a client in 
Kufa. While still a mere youth he there 
attracted the notice of the Abbasid party, and 
IbrfffiSm was moved to draw him to himself. 
He received him into his family, took him into 
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his interest and made him his confidant. In 
the year 128 Abfi Muslim was given a perma- 
nent position as representative of the holy 
family in Khurasan, where through having 
frequently visited it before he was well-known, 
and appointed leader of the cause. The time had 
come. The mutinous Arab tribes had ex- 
pelled Nasr from Marw and by risings of every 
kind and in every quarter the hands of the 
Umaiyid government were tied.* 

The adopted Maula offered the Abbasid 
better guarantees in Khurasan than the free 
Arab who till then had been at the head of 
the H&shimiya there. To be sure Sulaimkn b. 
Kathir was not to be supplanted straightaway 
by Ab4 Muslim, who on the contrary had orders 
to respect him and to go by his advice. But 
all the same he found in him a rival who threat- 
ened his position. From his antecedents it is 
understandable that he did not receive him 
with open arms, and consequently Abb. Muslim’s 
position in Marw was a difficult one. It was 
no asset to him that he married into the family 

, ^ Ab ill© sons of Umaiya since tlie murder of Walfd wer#:afe.f©M 
among tfaemselves, and so were fully occupied, the , sons of '.HiBliim 
and fciie sons of Alt, likewise relations of the Prophet, ^ dwelling, ^ how- 
ever , In secure seclusion in Little Arabia, turned this fact to account. 
They gathered together under the leadership of Ibr&him and sent Ahh 
Muslim,, their fraedman, tO' Khurasan, to some Infloential men there 
to invite them to taka part in ■ the straggle against Marwin/® Such Is 
the account of Theoph., A.M.» 6240. 
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of one of the chiefs, Abh Najm ; he was re- 
garded as an interloper, could make no head- 
way beside Sulaim^n, and thought it advisable 
to quit the field in his favour. 

He left Marw and made for Kufa again, 
but when he was in Qfimis, with one foot already 
out of Khurasan, he was induced to turn back. 
In Marw a change had come about; people 
now showed themselves ready to render obe- 
dience to him as the all-powerful representative 
of the heirs of the Prophot, and he now very 
successfully took in hand the preparations for 
the rising. He seems to have been compelled 
to give up this activity because of a journey 
to Mecca, which he with a number of his party- 
confederates made in Jumada II, 129, in order 
to hand over to the Imam there the collected 
moneys.* But when he reached the western boun- 
dary of Khurasan, he made the Taite Qahtaba 
b. Shabib go on to Mecca and himself set out on 
the way back to Marw The pilgrimage was 
for him only a pretext. The truth was, he 
wished to visit the scattered Shiites of all 
shades of opinion, win them over, and prepare 
them for the coming revolt. With the aim of 
getting into communication with their leaders, 
he went through the whole of western 
Khurasan as far as the boundaries of Jurj&,n 

' The d^te given^ (Tab,, %'1962) is rather early for the pilgrimage. 
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and back, making a considerable stay at several 
places whicb were important for the Shiites. 
Having got back to Marw, he began to act 
openly. 

I follow the anonymous account in Tab., 2, 
1960ff. in distinguishing between the two jour- 
neys of Abh Muslim. The first time he left 
Marw because he could not keep his position 
there. The second time he Journeyed through 
western Khurasan with the purpose of inciting 
to agitation under pretence of making the pil- 
grimage. MadMnl (Tab., 194i9£P.) only mentions 
one journey, the second. He says nothing 
about the dangerous variance between Abh 
Muslim and Sulaim&n. But, as Van Vloten 
rightly emphasises,^ this variance has every 
ground of probability in its favour. Still, we 
might, of course, be content with one journey. 
We might take it that Abh Muslim, as he could 
not gain a footing in Marw, had attempted to 
make on his own account a position for himself 
in western Khurasan. But the pilgrimage 
which he undertook in common with the Mar- 
wites does not fit in with this assumption. Above 
aJl, chronological difficulties arise, for the cele- 
bration to which they journeyed was the one 
which was held at the end of 129; Qahtaba 
only returned from Mecca in A.H. 130. But at 

^ 0/. tlie passage cited fey feina- from ITaqrtEl for tlie AH alKafiyai ; 
£©cfeercfees, p. 80. 

66 
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this time the revolt under Ah<i Muslim in Marvr 
was already completely in train, for it broke 
out immediately after his return from the insur- 
rection expedition. His breach with Sulaimlln 
and his consequent compulsory departure from 
Marw must have taken place earlier, soon after 
his first arrival in the year 128. Possibly the 
circumstance that Abfi Muslim on both journeys 
reached the western boundary of Khurasan and 
there turned back, tends to confuse them. 

Of the revolt in the villages of the Khuz&a 
near Marw in the second half of the year 129 
(summer, T&), Tabari gives the account of 
MadMni (1949fE., 1965ff., 1989ff.), that of Abu’l- 
Khattab (1953ff., 1967ff., 198d.ff.), and still 
another one which is anonymous (1960ff., 1970ff., 
1992ff.). These agree in certain characteristics 
and also in some striking details, but they 
present many differences as well. Neither are 
they at one in themselves, and taken all 
together are extremely unsatisfactory. 

First of all we are most prepossessed in 
favour of the account of Abu'lKhattfiib, which 
at the first glance appears the most conclusive. 
On Tuesday, 9th Sha'bAn, 129 (Tuesday, 26th 
April, 747), having again reached the oasis of 
Marw from Khurasan, Abfi Muslim first took 
a lodging in Kanin, the village of Abfi DMd 
KhMid b. Ibr^lm al-Bakri.^) On the 2nd 


Of. 1060. 14 f. 
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Ramadan (l7th May) he removed from there to 
Sikadanj, the village of Sulaim^n h. Kathir 
al EhuzM. The 25th Ramadan was kept in 
view as the date for open action, and notice of 
this given to the members of the party in 
Marwrudh, Takharistan and Khwarizm, On this 
day, then, the two black standards sent by the 
Imam were actually unfurled in Sikadanj, and 
beacon -signals were also made to the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages. Within the 
next few days they arrived ; those from Suq&dim 
first, on the 27th Ramadan. The camp numbered 
2,200 infantry and 66 horsemen. On the festi- 
val of the breaking of the fast, Friday, 1st 
ShauwM, 129 (16th June, 747), the first service 
according to the Abbasid ritual was held in 
Sikadanj, conducted by Sulaim^n b. Kathir, 
following which Abfi Muslim held a great ban- 
quet. Eighteen days after ^ his public act of 
revolt a troop of horse sent by the stattholder 
Nasr advanced against him, but it was repulsed 
by Abfi Nasr MMik b. Haitham alKhuzM near 
Alin, the wounded and captive leader being 
well cared for and then liberated, so that he 
might go home and publish the praise of 
Abfi Muslim. At the beginning of Rhulqa'da, 
Kh&zim b. Khuzaima at Tamlmi seized the town 
of Marwrudh and killed the Government ofldcial 
there. Abfi M uslim remained 4 2 days in Sikadanj 


^ Months la 1957, 17 is , a. slip* 
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altogether. On Wednesday, 9th Dhulqa'da 
(Saturday, 22nd July,) he moved his camp 
to M&khu^n, the residence of several Shiites 
famous later on, and here he settled down for a 
considerable stay. He appointed officials and 
fortified the camp. If he had been like 
another man hitherto, he now assumed the 
airs of a prince. His army rose to 7,000 men 
and he had every one registered in a roil accord- 
ing to his father’s name and that of his village. 
The pay amounted to from 3 to 4 dirhems (per 
month). The people of SuqMim, 800 strong, 
he sent to Jiranj to break off Nasr’s commu- 
nications with Marwrudh and Tukharistan. He 
relegated the servants to a separate camp, and 
later on sent them to Biward to Mtis4 b. Ka‘b 
at Taraimi. Four months after he moved from 
Makhuan to Alin, as the water there could not 
be cut off from him : for he was apprehensive 
of an attack by the Arabs of Marw, who for 
this end had made a truce with each other. 
In Alin he celebrated the feast on the 10th 
Dhulhijja, 129 (22nd August, 747 ). Govern- 
ment troops did actually advance from Marw 
to attack him, and committed all sorts of mis- 
chief in the villages, until he put a stop to 
their doings. Then some wounded prisoners 
fell into his hands, and he cared for them, and 
when well, set them free. But the unity of the 
enemy did not last long, as Ali b. Judai 



Ahwaz at Tamlml, AM Muslim had executed. 

. ^ Aoo. to 1086j "ISv, I9S7, 14 it was the fir«fc/ae<x to 1984», 14, the 
second JamMl Fortlie90 days from the middle of Safer onwards ^ 
the first suits better, font for Thursday the second is foetSer^ for the 
9tli Jnmldl I lei! upon a Monday,' the 9th J‘in!nld& 11 upon a 
Wednesday, The difference of one day does not matter, as the 
foeginning of the month frequently varies , fey a day. 
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The exactness and completeness of the 
account does not count for much. This is 
apparent, for instance, in the duplicate 
regarding the repulse of an enemy attack in 
Alin and the good treatment of the wounded 
captives hy AbA Muslim, but particularly 
so in the chronological statements. These con- 
tain the clumsiest discrepancies; the longer 
periods in particular do not fit in at all with 
the fixed calendar dates. On the 2nd Bamadan 
129 (May 17th, 747) AbA Muslim comes to 
Sikadanj and stays there 42 days, i.e., till the 
middle of Shauwal (end of June) ; but he does 
not go away to Makhuan till the 9th Dhuiqada 
(22nd July). The duration of the first sojourn 
in Makhuan is given as 4 months, but as early 
as the beginning of Dhulhijja (the middle of 
August), after barely one month, he is in Alin. 
He stays in Alin 29 days, i.e., till the beginning 
of Muharram, 130 (middle of September), but 
he does not return to Makhuan till the middle 
of Safar (end of October). The second stay 
in Makhuan lasts 90 days, i.e., till the middle 
of Jumada I. With this the date of the entry 
into Marw almost coincides, if we take the 9th 
of the first and not of the second Jumada. 

Abu’i Khattfib, according to Mad&inl, re- 
quires correction ; the Anonymous Version 
keeps a middle course. According to MadMnl, 
AbA Muslim was not in Makhuan twice, but 
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only once. The four months which A.bu’1 
Khatthb takes for the first sojourn are really 
the extent of the whole stay ther^. The 8 
months (4 months + 29 days+90 days) which 
he reckons from the first coining of Abfi Muslim 
to Makhuan until his definite departure thence, 
are curtailed to the half. Certainly Abfi Mus- 
lim’s stay in Makhuan was, even according to 
Mad&.ini, interrupted, but only by a journey 
which he personally made to Marw. On his 
return from this journey, he stayed, according 
to Mad&inl, 3 months more in Makhuan ; these 
correspond to the 90 days in Abu‘l Khatthb. 
According to MadMnt and the one account of 
Abu’l Khatt§,b, the return took place at the 
beginning of the year 130, and if we reckon 
3 months or 90 days from then, then Abfi 
Muslim struck camp in Makhuan at the begin- 
ning of Rabl II, and marched into Marw. 
MAdainl indeed gives the 9th Rabi II for the 
entry into Marw, and the anonymous account 
agrees with him.^ This date is further con- 
firmed by the statement that the days then 
were very short (1990, 20 ) ; the 9th Rabii II, 
130 was the l7th Deer., 747 ; the 9th JumlldA 
I or II mentioned instead by Abu’l Khatthb 
(16th January or 14th February, 748) fell more 
or less considerably beyond the winter solstice. 

1 It is also called the 7th Eabl- II, the confusion between 7 and 
9 is oonstantlj occurring in Arabic, 
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Working backwards we get to the beginning of 
Dhulhijja, 129 as the commencement of the 
sojourn in Makhuan that covered in all four 
months. The encampment in Alin did not inter- 
rupt it, but preceded it ; according to Mad&ini, 
Abh. Muslim was there ' in Dhulqa'da, 129. 
Unanimous tradition says he was in Sikadanj in 
Sbauwal and Eamadan. The 42 days which Abu‘1 
Khattflb puts down to Sikadanj, Mad4ini 
reckons to Alin, but here Abu’l Kbatt^b is 
certainly right. We must also follow his ac- 
count in making Eanin precede Sikadanj.® 

If this scheme holds, we then gather some- 
thing like the following idea of the course of 
events. The villages of the Khuz&a ® in which 
Abh Muslim shifted his quarters about, lay 
near each other in the district of the Kharq&,n 
Canal. The original centre of the conspiracy 
was Sikadanj where the chief head of the 
HAshimiya, Sulaimfln b. Kathir, had his seat. 
There the black standards which IbiAhim b. 
Muhammad had sent, were unfurled, and the 
beacon-signals kindled. Thither assembled the 
members of the party from the nearer and more 
remote surrounding districts. There on the 1st 
Shauwal, 129, the first Abbasid service was held 

^ BIHb (1952, 10) is ideDtioal with Alim aBd Alia.; Jt may , h.aye 
arisau from bi-AIin (in ; 

® 0/. Van Tloten, Oplcom$t der Ahhasidefif 

3 They are so called a potiof% fov Wmtu md Mikhnin were not 

specifically Khuzaite, 
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at which Sulaim^n b. Kathlr acted as Imam. 
That he only did so upon the command of Abd 
Muslim is incredible. At that time in SikadanJ 
he was not exactly the person to be dislodged 
from the first place ; he kept up the appear- 
ance, at least, of the primacy, eren though the 
leadership of the movement had already slipped 
from bis hands. Abfi Muslim felt hampered by 
him, so after 42 days he left Sikadanj, went first 
to Alin, and from there about the end of the 
year 129, to Makhuan. He made his appear- 
ance in Makhuan as lord and ruler, his army 
increased, and through it, his power and conse- 
quence as well. It was then, too, that he first 
aroused the apprehension of the Arabs, who 
were beating each other’s brains out in Marw, 
and this was increased by the successes gained 
by the Shiite movement simultaneously at other 
points, in Biward, in Marwrudh, and especially 
in Herat (Tab., 2, 1966). Moved by the Bak- 
rites who served under him, Shaibfin al Harfirt 
first of all made his peace with Nasr, and Alt 
b. Judai alKarmfini seems to have followed his 
example. It looked- as if the Arabs had at 
last comprehended the danger that threatened 
them, and wanted to meet it together. But, 
full of distrust of one another, they did nothing 
serious against Abfi Muslim. The most they 
did was to undertake one raid into the district 
under his power, which was repulsed byhim 
67 
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without trouble,' and after a short time he 
managed to break up the alliance of the 
hostile brethren. He betook himself in person 
from Makhuan to Marw and contrived to make 
All b. Judai withdraw from the truce with the 
Azd and again enter into hostile relations with 
Nasr and the Mudar. At the beginning of 130 
he returned to Makhuan. He was now abso- 
lutely secure from the Arabs and could quietly 
leave them to themselves till It seemed to him 
about time to bring home the fruits of their 
suicidal work. His relationship with the Mudar 
by no ineans suffered by his having won over 
the Azd. On the contrary, they are said to have 
attempted to attract him from the latter to their 
side, so that he was courted by both. In any 
case, they no longer dared to treat him as an 
enemy, and so it could come about that he 
entered Marw as judge, and by his intervention 
put an end to the fierce dispute in which the 
Arab tribes were dissipating their strength. He 
decided, — so at least it seemed at first, — -to side 
with the Azd against the Mudar. Of this 
actual event, the scene reported by Abu ’1 Ehat- 
tfib, how the delegates of the Azd and the 
Mudar appear in the camp of Makhuan before 

* It has been already pom ted oat that , Aba M ^Kfeafctlb ' gives two 
versions (1958f. 1970) of the -same affair (at Alin). Both end in AbA 
Muslim treating the wounded. prisoners well so as to gain credit to him- 
self. Both are very mnoh padded ; acc, to Tab* 1970 the hostilities 
amonntefl <i the theft and slanghter of the peasants’ cattle and poultry. 
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Abii Muslim to submit their quarrel to him for 
decision, and how he with his 70 assessors gives 
sentence, is an anticipation. Neither did he as 
yet make negotiations with J udai al Karmtoi, 
but only with his son Ali, at the end of 129 or 
beginning of 130, in which he took the initia- 
tive. He was the suer, not the sued, as Van 
VIoten rightly remarks. Erom a later point of 
view he did not show to advantage in this situa- 
tion. He contradicted the ideas people had 
formed of him by lowering himself in this way. 
People were inclined to put at an earlier time 
the peculiarly authoritative position which he 
finally attained, but this makes it incomprehen- 
sible why he waited so long before finally laying 
hold of it. At the beginning he was not so 
strong ail at once that he could openly oppose 
the Arabs, so he acted with diplomacy, keeping 
them in suspense and throwing dust in their 
eyes. Even with the Mudar he did not spoil 
things so completely that they counted him 
their declared enemy. His incitation of a rising 
against the Umaiyid Government was at that 
time In the order of things and disturbed 
nobody, and beyond that he did not show his 
hand. According to MadMnl (Tab., 2, 1966), 
the pious scholars of Marw came to him to find 
out who he was and what he wanted, but he 
did not have anything to do with them, saying 
he had more urgent business on hand. 
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The majority of hfe adherents consisted of 
Iranian peasants and of the Hawaii of the 
villages of Marw, but there were Arabs among 
them also who mostly occupied leading posi- 
tions. The connecting element was the religion, 
the sect. The nucleus of the Khurasanian army, 
the “ Jund ” of the Abbasids, consisted of the 
Hashimiya, as is expressly stated in Tab,, 2, 
1987. It was at the head of the Hashimiya 
that Abd Muslim entered Marw, aijd after the 
entry homage was received from them, Abd 
Mansdr Talha b. Ruzaiq alKhuzdi administer- 
ing the oath. The formula of the oath ran : 
"I hold you bound to the Book of God and the 
Sunna of the Prophet, and to obedience to him 
of the family of the Messenger of God who 
may he agreed upon, and not to demand from 
your officers either maintenance or money, but 
to wait till they give you something of their 
own accord;^ and no one is to do any hurt to his 
personal enemy when he has him in his power, 
except upon the command of a superior.” It is 
remarkable that Abd Mansdr, who, as it is 
reported, was thoroughly initiated into the 
principles and arguments of the sect, lets no- 
thing of these be known as far as the troops 
were concerned, but confines himself to genera- 
lities. Nor does he yet let the person of the 

, ® Gt.also. the ilhl- alKaliya- (or. alKifljaf), in VIoten, Recherche.% 

PP ''66, 80 



* Red witli. tiie Khawarij, 20, 112, 31, Stocl*, (bid. and 9% 9 5 
cl 'Tab,, 2,, 1981, 2007. Lisin 11 , 320. The opponents of the Abbasids 
choio white, not onlj the Syrians of Umaiyic! tendency, but the Alidi 
as well .(Tab., 3, 2®, 271. 295* 208. 361, 608.) Certain rebels (Khtirra- 
mites P) In Media carried red flags and were therefore called the 
Mnhamiiiira (Tab, 3, 493 16461 1236). One of the Hasanids carried 
a yellmv flag with the picture of a serpent (Tab, S, 237). Pronsinent 
persons had their prirate colour, which their clients ftssnmei also 
(Tab, 8 , 616), In Arab olden times i»lac& was the colour of revenge, 
Agk, 8 , 75, 20 . 

® xopamp or ^h© correct writing (for Theophsnes, 

like the Syrians, uses the m short) ; again, is *rroi3g. Both » 

are long. 





ho stand at the door 
■e a mob of men with- 
jonsequenee, no Arabs 
id no Mawaii of any 
religion which comes 
' of God nor is it to be 
it amounts, in truth, 
0 to be killed.” Ac- 
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against Arabism in Islam amounted to this, that 
now Iranianism got the upper hand, and the 
Arabs, even as a nation, were subdued, since 
their rule had ceased with the Umaiyid rule. Nasr 
b. Saiy&r foresaw this. It lay in the nature of 
things, but not in the original purpose. The 
nationality* of the conquerors asserted its ascen- 
dancy over Islam, in]'the swadding-clothes of 
which it had grown up. Still, originally it was 
Islam, and not the idea of nationality that was 
the moving force in the revolt of the Khurasa- 
nites, — just as formerly it had been the moving 
force in the revolt of the Arabs themselves. A 
new Islam united with a new nation. 

4f. Abh Muslim sent to Tukhat‘’‘iUn his 
devoted Abh DMd alBakri who nad already 
been active there before;(1960, 14f.). After he 
had succeeded in driving out of Balkh the 
Umaiyid official ZiM b. Abdirrahm&n al- 
Qusbairl, he was recalled, and Yahy& b. N u‘aim 
alBakrl put in his jplace. But the latter en- 
tered upon negotiations with ZiM, who was 
securely established in Tirmidh not very far 
from Balkh. The result was an alliance of all 
the Arab tribes of that district, the Mudar, 
Yemen and Eabla against the Shia of Khurasan. 
Even the Iranians of that quarter joined in, 
their leader Muq4til b. Haiy&n receiving the 
chiefcommand so that the Arabs should not 
quarrel over it. The coalition of Arabs and 
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Iranians against the Shia may serire to correct 
wrong ideas. This too, deserves notice, that 
part of the allies carried black standards ~~ no 
doubt those of H&rith b. Suraij. Abh. TMd 
was now again sent into the field against this 
alliance. The enemy, after a battle on the 
Sarjantm, evacuated Balkh again and went 
back to Tirmidh, and for the second time Abfi 
D^ud was recalled and the Azdite Uthm^n b. 
Judai alKarm^nl, All’s brother, set over Balkh. 
But he was unable to keep his position there, 
for the Mudar of Tirmidh under Muslim b. 
Abdirrahm&,n alB^hili, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Qutaiba expelled him from Balkh. Then 
Abh Dfifid had to come for the third time ; he 
was indispensable there. So runs the account in 
Tabari 2, 1997 ff., -and there is nothing better to 
substitute for it. * 

In Khurasan proper Abfi Muslim was master 
of the three easterly regions of the government, 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat, but of the western 
district, Naisabur, only the towns of Nasfl and 
Biward. In the town of Naisabur the statt- 
holder Nasr b. Saiy^r was established. In 
Sarakhs there was Shaibfin alHarfiri, who soon 
after Nasr’s flight had likewise evacuated Marw, 
ajs he could not accommodate himself to the new 

For later risings in Soghd against AM Mnslim, ef, 8^ 74, 
791, ,* tibe AMasids had a Mud in tbe game tee. , B was only throngh 
Abd Muslim and the Abbasids ■ that, Transoxiana wm completely aiB* 
Jeoted to the rule of Islam, 
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circumstances. Abd Muslim had him attacked 
there, and he was overcome and slain. His 
troops, mostly Bakrites, fled to Naisabur and 
joined Nasr. Now began the fight against Nasr. 
and from that arose the great war in which the 
kingdom of the Umaiyids fell to pieces before 
the black devils of Khurasan, Abii Muslim 
did not himself take the lead in this, but the 
leader was Qahtaba b. Shablb, an Arab of the 
Taiyi trihed Qahtaba bad been absent during 
the revolt ; it was only after the taking of Marw 
that he returned from Mecca, whither he had 
gone to meet with the Imam Ibrahim b 
Muhammad at the HajJ. IbrAhhn had appoinl- 
ed him as his field-marshal by presenting him 
with a standard, and Abfi Muslim confirmed 
this and gave him the supreme command. 
Uiuler or alongside of him were Abii Aun 
Abdulmalik b. Yazld alAzdi.Khfizim b. Khnzaima 
at Tiimimi, tbe Iranian Khfilid b. Barmak of 
Balkh, and others. ® Nasr sent his son Tamim 
against the advancing ai’my of the Shia, and 
after the latter was beaten and slain near Tds, 
he quitted Naisabur at the end of Shauwal, 130, 
i.e., the end of June, TdS (Tab., 2, 2016), Some 
time after Abi\ Muslim transferred his I’esidenee 
from Marw thither. A He took with him his 

* Cf, flamaaa, p, 303ff, . 

2 la Tlieoph.', A. M, ■ 6240 . 'Qalitaba IS ' placed beside AbA Muslim a 
pretty much of equal- account,.. . 

Tab., 3, howe?er, B'j 59. ■ 
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ally All b. Judai alKarmtoi, but on the way 
managed to get rid of him for good. At the 
same time also his brother TJthm&n b. Juda! in 
Tukharistan was got out of the way by Abu 
DAM (Tab., 2, 1999f.). The alliance of the Azd 
with the Shia, by which the taking of Marw 
was effected, had served its purpose, and by the 
assassination of the Azdite leader an inconvenient 
competition was avoided, for he seems to have 
continued to hold an independent and equally 
legitimate position side by side with Abh Muslim. 

Nasr had gone from Naisabur to Qumis on 
the boundary of Jurjan, and with him the 
Arabs of Tamira, Bakr and Qais, who had fled 
out of Khurasan. On the order of the Khalifa 
the Iraqite statth older Ibn Hubaira sent Kubflta 
b, Hanzala alKil^bl to Jurjan, but the latter 
did not co-operate with Nasr, and weakened 
him further by enticing to himself the Qaisites 
in Nasr’s army. Qahtaba first turned against 
Nubte. After advancing into Jurjan in 
Bhulqada, 130, he fought a battle with him on 
Friday, 1st Bhulhijja (Thursday, 1st August, 
748) in which he was defeated and slain. 
Meanwhile Nasr seems to have successfully held 
out against Hasan, the son of Qahtaba, who was 
sent to attack him, and one of the Shiite officers, 
Abh K^mil, went over to him. But after 
KubMa’s fall Qumis was no longer a place for 
him, and he fled across Media to Hamadan, 
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without anywhere finding support from the 
Umaiyid officials. ^ In one of the first months 
of the year 131, Qahtaha Joined his son in 
Qumis, and thence made for the west, sending 
his son on in advance. Eai and Hamadan 
capitulated, but the Syrian troops of the statt- 
holder there which had fled from Hamadan, and 
the Ehurasanite ones of Hasr b. Saiy&r rallied 
again in Nihawand and offered a determined 
resistance to Hasan b. Qahtaba when he besieged 
them there. ‘Amir b. Dublra alMurri was 
commanded to relieve the town, and with a 
great and well-equipped Syrian army he took 
the field in Karman after compelling the 
Ja'farid I bn Mufiwia to flee. But on the march 
to Nihawand he was himself attacked by Qah- 
taba, overcome and slain. ® The severe and 
bloody encounter took place near Jfibalq in 
the district of Ispahan, on Saturday, 23rd Rajah, 
131 {Tuesday, 18th March, 749-w‘c). Qahtaba 
then Joined forces with his son before Nihawand. 
After several months, apparently, according to 
Tab., 37, 18, in Dhulqada, 131 (June- July, 719), 
the Syrians in the besieged town decided upon 
a surrender on their own account, without the 
knowledge of, or reference to their Kliurasanite 

^ H© died In Slwa near - .Hamadlri on 12tli Babi I, 131 (9tli Nov., 
748),afed85. , , 

® For t0ip^mpa in Theopbanes AM. 6240 tlier© must- be read 
Bm. to.Anastasl.xis, . for li.dE Ibn Dnbira that m memt^ and 
not Hubs tftj m Beisk© {Abulf§da: 23S) wronglj conJectnreB. 
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comrades. The latter were put to death with- 
out mercy. 

The road to Iraq was now clear for Qahtaha. 
He again sent his son Hasan on in front, and 
himself followed him from Nihawand via 
Qarmhsin to Hulwhn and Khhniqin. Cleverly 
circumventing the stattholder Ibn Hubaira, 
who had advanced against him across the Tigris 
with a strong army, and was encamped in 
Jaldih, he crossed the Tigris and marched upon 
Kufa, In the neighbourhood of Anbhr on the 
Euphrates he made a preliminary halt. Ibn 
Hubaira hastened after him and encamped some 
distance aside, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
near Earn Eurat Bhdaql^, in the upper Ealldja, 
where the canal to Kufa branched off -; he sent 
a division in advance to Kufa, under Hauthara 
b. Suhad alBhhiil. Qahtaba, however, crossed 
the Euphrates near Dimimmh,, and marched 
along the right bank to Hhira, a place which lay 
opposite the camping-ground of Ibn Hubaira. 
During tne night of Wednesday, 8th Muharram, 
132 (Wed., 27th Aug., 749) he passed the ford 
with a little band and surprised the enemy 
camp. ’ Ibn Hubaira was taken unawares, and 
retired first to Earn an-Nll, but did not make a 
stand there, but withdrew along the Canal an-Hli 
into the strong government town of WasiL 

IrerytMisg is escactij tlie same as in the iwstmties of Maslama 
K against Tazti b, In A.H. 101 or 102. 
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When he heard this, Hauthara, who had reached 
Qasr Ibn Huhaira, now did not venture to 
advance into Kufa, but united with the statt- 
holder in Wasit. Qahtaba’s success was com- 
plete, but it cost him his life, for he met his 
death mysteriously in the confusion by night. 
Prom a military stand-point there is no doubt 
that he accomplished the most for the Abbasids. 
He brought victory to the black standards, and 
founded the reputation of their invincibility. 
Hasan, who had remained stationary on the right 
bank, took command in his stead, and was able 
to enter Kufa without striking a blow. There 
Muhammad, the son of Khalid alQasri, martyred 
by the Uraaiyid government, had with the 
Yemenites attempted a rising in favour of the 
Abbasids and taken possession of the citadel ; 
after Hauthara’s departure no one troubled him 
any longer. Upon his advice Hasan made his 
entrance into the town on Tuesday, 14th 
Muharram (2nd Sept,, 749). On the other hand, 
in Basra the attempt of the Muhallabid Safyfi,n 
b. MuAwia to overthrow the Umaiyid govern- 
ment with the help of the Azd and Rabia, fell 
through. The Mudar and the Syrians who 
backed up the stattholder Salm b. Qutaiba 
alEtlhill, defeated the Azd. Everywhere the 
Yemen (and Babla) joined the revolution, while 
the Mudar fought for the ruling Arabism. ^ 

^ I liaFS, followed, the report , of old. AM Mikhnaf, whose words 
appear her.© for th© last time io ,3,10. 14 18-20, Boh© was 
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and finallf, from a collateral line, Yahjffc b. 
Ja'far b. Tammiun b, Abb&s. ^ 

The AbbasMs were not received in Kufa 
with open arms. The wezir, Abd Salama, did 
not consider as a matter of course their claim 
to the succession of Ibr&hlm b. Muhammad, 
whom he had personally acknowledged as Imam. 
Their presence was inconvenient to him, and 
for some time he tried to conceal the fact of 
their residence from the Khurasanites, saying 
that their time was not yet come because Wasit 
had not yet been conquered. But a confidant 
of Abii Muslim, Abft Jahm, came secretly and 
informed them. Then there rode into Kufa 
twelve Khurasanite chiefs from the camp of 
Hamm&m A‘yan, made for the quarter of the 
Abbaeids and did homage to Ahu lAbbds, and 
consequently Abd Salama also was obliged to 
comply. ^ On Eriday, 12th Babi II, 132 (Friday, 
28th Nov., 749) public homage to Abu ’lAbb&s 
and the new dynasty was paid in the chief 

» BMi K All and bis son Midi bad not cwnie from Hnmaiaa hut 
bad only Joined tlsose taking tbe field on the way In BAms* and at tb© 
begianiiig advised tbem a^lnst going on to Kufa. Tbe family did not 
always ananimonsly gatbei* fonnd lb© IbrIMm b. Mnbamiaad, 

fil and AbdnlEbj AlFs sons* and also Ibrlb!ia’'i hmther, AbA 
bad for a time attacked Ibemselrei to tbe Js*farid Ibn Malwia (Tab,* 
Hot only Bl&d, b, ' All bnt Snlalmln b. Alt also, wboda . not 
Mentioned amongst tbe 14, apjpear feot to hm^ lifoi in Humatiaa, but 
in Iraq* C/« YaqAb!, 2, 410. ; 

Tins MadMnf In Tabw, B, 28f. diTorging mmmMt from lb© 
paraliol report, 34ff. Cf* Masiil, 0 , 02f, Taqtbt 2^ 410,- 
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mosque of Eufa. Abu ’lAbb&s mounted the 
pulpit and spoke till the fever from which he 
was suffering compelled him to sit down, and 
then his uncle, DMd b. All, who stood three 
steps below him, got up and continued. The 
speeches are not authentically handed down to 
us, but their contents in general suit the situa- 
tion. The right of the Abbasids to the ruling 
power is proved from the Word of God, and 
there is also a polemical aside directed at those 
Shiites ^ who assert that the Alids have the 
prior claim, hut special emphasis is laid upon 
the community of the interest of the Abbasids 
and the Iraqites. ® While the Abbasids by 
their Khurasanite body-guard overthrew the 
Umaiyids, they at the same time also freed the 
Iraqites from the Syrian yoke. The 100 years’ 
struggle, up till then a vain one, between Iraq 
and Syria, now ended with the victory of Iraq ; 
the seat of government again came to Kufa, 
where it was in former days under All. “ Every 
dynasty has its centre-point ; you are our centre- 
point.” This was, of course, to entice the 
Kufaites. But the centre of gravity of the 
kingdom was now really transferred from 
Damascus to Kufa and Iraq, and that was an 
event of deep significance, ® 

^ Tiie oootemptftoug term; **Sabaitei inoladed them^ 29, 17. 

a C/. already Tab., 2, 1816, 7 s ^ I)* 

» Theoph. AM. 6241. 
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^ Taqftbl, 2, 433. Tab., 3, 67, 88. 

‘ Tab., 8, 9t, 88ff., mainly aco. to MadAinl. 




Khurasanites. The Arabs had lost coafidenoe 
and did not want to be sacrificed. Marwhn 
produced money with the promise that they 
should share it if they fought bravely, but 
they fell at once upon the money and made 
off with it. Many of the fugitives were 
drowned in the Ziib for the bridge was 
cut down. 

Marwhn retired aero.ss the Tigris to Harran 
and there remained some time. It redounds to 
his credit that be now set free the political 
prisoners whom he found still in the prison, 
while those who had attempted to break out 
before his arrival were slain by his devoted 
Harranites. From Harran he went -da Qinnes- 
rin and Hims to Damascus, and on to the strong- 
hold Abd Futrus near Jaffa, where he sought 
protection with a man of the Judbamite royal 
family of the Band Rauh b. Zinbd‘, since the 
power in that district was no longer in the hand 
of the Umaiyid government. From Abu Futrus 
he fied to the Egyptian sea-port Farmd, when 
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his pursuers came threateniugly close. Abduli&h 
b. Al! with the Khurasanites followed him, 
reinforced on the way by his brothers Abdus- 
samad and SMih, an'd marched via Mosul, 
Harran, MambiJ, Qinnesrin, Baalbehk and Ain 
alJarr to Mizza near Damascus, where he pitch- 
ed his camp. The Syrian towns surrendered to 
him without a straggle, having, as can be 
understood, no attachment to Marwlin (Mashdl, 
6, 84f.). Only the capital of the kingdom, 
Damascus, had to be besieged. Marwfln's son- 
in-law, Walid b. Mu4wia b. Marw&n I was in 
command there, but the citizens did not back 
him up with their united strength, and in 
the end murdered him and opened the gates 
of the town to AbduMh b. Ali on the 14ith 
Ramadan, 132 (26th April, 750). A fortnight 
later he marched on to Abti Rutrus, whence 
he sent his brother S&iih with Abd Aun to 
Egypt, in pursuit of Marw4n, and he departed 
thither in Dhulqada, 132 (June, 750). Marwto 
fled from him from place to place till 
begot to Bflslr (Busiris) near Raud^ in the 
Upper Kgyptian province of Dshmflnain. There 
he took his stand; after a fierce struggle his 
faithful followers scattered (Theoph.) and he 
himself fell. A Khurasanite Arab of the Ye- 
menite Balhfkrith attacked him with his men, 
calling to them in Persian : “ Strike hard, boys I ” 
and kflled him. 'J'his was at the end of 132, the 
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beginning of August, 760.^ His head, and 
according to MasMi, also the insignia of the 
Elhalifate were sent to Abu ’lAbblts. His tongue, 
according to a verse quoted by BAthir, is said to 
have been devoured by a cat. Abd Aun remain- 
ed in Egypt. He was, of course, the actual 
leader of the campaign. 

Wasit, the fortified citadel of Iraq founded 
by Hajj&j in the marshy district of the Tigris, 
was still unsubdued. After the unfortunate 
encounter with Qahtaba at Babylon Ibn Hubai- 
ra had betaken himself thither with the Syrians, 
and some Khurasanite Arabs also gathered about 
him, chiefly Bakrites under Tahyfi. b. Nuairn.® 
Hasan b Qahtaba pursued and besieged him, 
and after some time Abd Ja'far, the brother of 
the Khalifa Abu ’lAbbAs Joined him as his sub- 
ordinate, but in reality he held the command. 
As a matter of fact he was dependent not on 
the Khalifa but on Abd Muslim, and the latter 
sent Abd Nasr Mlilik b. Haitham alKhuzdl with 
a division of Khurasanites to his support. There 
was no unity among the besieged ; the Yemen 
quarrelled with the Nizflr {i.e., Mudar and 
Eabia). Still the town held out eleven months, 
and it was not till the news of Marw^n’s death, 
in one of the first months of the year 133 

» C/. Agh., 4, 92. Masftdt, 6, 76!. Tanblh 328. BAthir 6, 826ff. 

YaqiMi 2, 414. Yilqifc, 4 , - 760 , day of tli© month (27tli Dlmlhljja) 

does not suit th© giyen day of the-weeks Sunday or Monday* 

* To he disfcmgtiiglsed from Yahyt b. Hndaim 
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* Laiments mem felie dmtli of Ihu Hab&ira in ‘Tab., 8* m , SsmM% 
3721. AgK W, 83ft 

^ Tlie aooonnts of it sr© to be fonud la Yaqibt, MMidt* Iba 
AtMi? and i» Agblnf. The oontemporaneoas i^oim , of ■ an. , AMite or a 
Mania of tb© Abal&t; ia also very, .importaati large fmgmmlm , of wbicb 
are piwerved ia YSqtfe, 4, 239. 336. 83lj ant Agb.* 4^ 9i. 10^ 106, The 
Aballfe were a lateral bmneh of ibe XJmai/a* . 
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themselves, as it was not the right of revenge but 
its fulfilment that paved the way to the ruling 
power, and even procured a legal title to it. 
Their precise motive was, of course, a political 
one. They wished to render the fallen dynasty 
absolutely harmless. The whole affair reminds 
us of the extermination of the house of Omri 

effected by the prophete. 

The chief scene of the outrages committed 
upon the Umaiyids was Syria, where AbdulEh 
b All had the supreme command. They are 
not chargeable to the Khurasanites, as Agh.,^ 4, 
94. 96 asserts, for they were strictly disciplin- 
ed and did nothing without orders. The out- 
rages were rather committed by command of the 
Abbasids (Taqfibl, 2,427), and it is to be noted 
that even the dead did not escape chastisement. 
The graves of the Khalifas and other Umaiyids 
in Damascus, in D&biq and Bu8&,fa, in Qinnes- 
rin and other places were broken open and their 
contents violated, when any remains were to be 
found. Umar 11, however, and, which is re- 
markable, even Mu&,wia were spared. Very 
vehemently was the hatred expressed apinst 
Hish&m, who had given some reason for it and 
whose death was recent. His body, only 
the nose of which was no longer intact, was 
scourged and crucified, and then burned and 
the ashes scattered to the winds (Masfidl, 6, 
47 If ). Upon the living Abdull&h b. All’s 
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worst acts were committed in Ab4 Jutras, 
where he stayed for a while after driving away 
Marw4n. The story goes that he enticed thi- 
ther more than 80 TJmaiyids with fair promises, 
inviting them to a meal, exactly as if he had 
taken Jehu for this pattern. Then, apparently 
aroused suddenly to revenge by verses which 
were repeated to him, he had them all felled 
with clubs, leathern covers spread over them, 
and on these covers the dinner set, at which 
the death-rattle of the dying men supplied 
the music.* These touches, the rendering of a 
song as a signal for a sudden outburst of rage, 
the duping of the victims by an invitation to 
dinner, to be sure crop up again on other occa- 
sions also, when Abu ’lAbbfls or Dflfid b. All 
are mentioned in place of AbdullAh b. All,® and 
may be doubted, but the fact of the great 
slaughter itself is quite authentic. To the Syrian 
Arabs it was just as memorable as was the sea 
of blood in which the dynasty of Omri perished 
to the ancient Israelites, and the day of AbA 
Futrus laid its seal upon the Abbasids’ foreheads 
just as did the day of Jezreel upon the house of 
Jehu. MasMl, 6, 76 dates the dreadful event 
the 15th Dhulqada, 132 (25th June, 750). Theo- 
phanes wrongly puts it two years later, but his 

^ Klmil, W. BAtMr, 5. Otherwim YaqAb!, 2, 4251 igb., 4* 
I60f. 

® Agli*s 4, 94. Th& of the aEoiaf at tb# feftife is werywher® 

a common woft/. 
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brief and hitherto overlooked account is impor- 
tant because it clearly shows that Abti Putrus 
is the old Antipatris.^ 

In Medina and Mecca the executioner of 
the TJmaiyids*® was DMd b. All; in Basra it 
was Sulaim&n b. All. In Hira Ab4 ’lAbbSs 
himself had those put to death who were brought 
before him or besought his mercy, amongst 
them even Suiaim^n b, Hish&m, who, as Mu- 
hwia’s fiercest foe, deemed himself secure. Even 
when the persecution was at last discontinued, 
the survivors did not trust themselves abroad. 
They kept in hiding, dragging out their exist- 
ence in mean positions and ever in terror of 
becoming outlaws if they were recognised. Only 
one grandson of the Khalifa Hish^m escaped 
to Spain and there attained to sovereignty. 

Now, however, the Syrians, who so far had 
adopted a fairly passive course, were at last 
enraged by the terrible extirpation of their old 
dynasty, the Qaisites no less than the Kaibities. 
The Qaisites rose chiefly in Qinnesrin ; at their 


^ A, M* 6243 felio now rulers killed most of Ike (OMstians *a) 
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head was their most distinguished man, Abu’i 
Ward Majzaa b. Kauthar, a grandson of Zufar 
b. Hhrith, and the Kalbites of Tadmor and the 
Arabs of Hims Joined them. They had adopted 
AbA Muhammad, the Sufyanid freed by Mar- 
wS.n, and he was also acknowledged by Abul 
Ward as the lawful heir to the Khalifate. But 
the insurgents were defeated near Marj al- 
Akhram in the neighbourhood of Qinnesrin by 
AbdullAh b. All and dispersed at the end of the 
year 133,^ i.e., the end of July, 751, and Abul 
Ward fell along with 500 men of his house. 
The Sufyanid fled with his Kalbites first to 
Tadmor, then wandered about a fugitiye in the 
Hijaz, and at last, under the second Abbasid, 
AbA Ja'far MansAr, was seized and put to death. 
It is remarkable how the Syrians turned from 
the reigning Marwanids to the fallen Sufyanids ; 
for it was not his personal qualities that AbA 
Muhammad had to thank for the position he 
attained to immediately after the murder of 
Walld II, but rather the circumstance that he 
was descended, not from Marw&n I and Abdul- 
malik, but from Mu&wia and Yazld I. Neither 
was he known under his own name but under 
that of his house, being called merely as-SufyAni. 
His significance did not fade away at his death ; 

^ Aoo. to Tab#, 3, 55 on the laat daj ol tbs ymx„ but that wai not 
a Tuesday, m m stated, but a Tbaraday, Tbeoph A M, 6242 makee tbe 
soea© not Qmiiiidsrin bot Elmi' jr there may bav© been ftghtiBg there 



5. The Abbasids called their government 
the “Baula,” i.e., the new era.® The revolution 
effected at this time was indeed prodigious. 

With the U maiyids the Syrians made their 
exit also. They had abandoned to his fate the 
baled Marwin II, and had not taken action at 
the right time against the Abbasids, after which 
they were no longer able to alter the position of 
things : clack had won and white lost the king. 
To be sure, they retained their sympathy for 
their old dynasty,® and also manifested it in a 
practical way, but their efforts were in vain 
since they lacked organisation. Too late their 
eyes weie opened to the fact that it was really a 
question of their own cause and that it was 

^ Siwack lErgroBje, Mahdi^ p. 11, and DMZ, 1001, p. 6901, 

* Tab., 86, 10. 96, 19. U6, 9. Abni adDaala am .felie Khtimsanltea 
in tke semm of febe Abbasids. j Kitah adDmia (497, 1) is lb© name of a 
propbetic 'book aboal the future of lb© Abbasids. Later Dauia means 
dyna«ty or' kingdom la general A similar, Iransilion is foand in Naaba 
and Oqba (Hadb., 74, ' 38). Bal tbe original meaning bag also been 
preserfed, ep., in lb© pbrate §ira H mMu damlatan “ tb© ©slate passed 
into olber bands.** 

, * Tbe inform'afeion In l^b., 8, 2163ff. is interealing* Tbeir recollec* 
tiona oenlmd obfefij aroand MnAwia We bave seen tbal big grave was 
a sbrine visited for oenlnries' after .Ms dealb.. 
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Asia and Africa. In use by writers and scholars 
it seemed even to penetrate to the Iranians, 
but the poetry preserved the native idiom and 
restored it to the place of honour. 

The Hawaii did not actually preponderate 
over the Arabs as a general thing, but only at 
one point. The Khurasanites had helped the 
Abbasids to the victory and with them got a 
share in the spoil, becoming, in a certain sense, 
the heirs of the Syrians, though they stood in a 
different relation to the government from the 
latter. They were called the Shia (party), the 
Anshr (helpers), or the Abn& (sons) of the 
Daula.^ With them lay the external power : 
they were organised in a military fashion. They 
held the chief commands, their officers (QuwM) 
were allowed to play the part of great lords. 
They formed the standing array of the Khalifa, 
and he lived among this his guard. Baghdad 
was really established not as the capital of an 
empire, but as the camp of the Khurasanites in 
which the Khalifa wished to reside, far from 
Kufa. But in the camp they kept up commu- 
nication with their home, and the party and army 
preponderance which they had won in the 
service of the Abbasids was passed on to their 
people and province, to the Iranian East. 
Under the guise of the international Islam, 
Iranianism triumphed over the Arabs. 


» Matth. 17, 25. 
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grievances of those who applied to them as the 
supreme court of appeal. But they suppressed 
the general living interest in politics which in 
earlier times was part of the religion to a far 
greater extent than the Umaiyida had contrived 
to do. The Muslims, Arabs and non- Arabs, 
were simply subjects and were no longer allowed 
to take part in public afiairs. They were rele- 
gated to the realm of trade or agriculture, and 
at the most might conspire in secret. The state 
shrank into the court. The Khalifa was surround- 
ed first by a vast, gay company of both sexes, 
and next by his likewise very numerous 
family connections, the Hfisbimids. But the 
army, too, belonged to the court, the nucleus of 
it being always concentrated in the Khalifa’s 
residence. In that way Baghdad was far different 
not only from Medina but also from Damascus. 
To the court there further belonged a crowd of 
civil officials who no longer coincided with the 
officers, but were mostly creatures and favour- 
ites of the ruler, Kreedmen were in the major- 
ity among them. In earlier times they had 
inde**d enjoyed an influential intimacy, but now 
they attained to the highest public posts. Raised 
from the dust, they were again overthrown into 
the dust. Catastrophes and intrigues leading to 
such things we-e at the court the order of the 
day, and distinguished men who even without 
office were of consideration, were Unwillingly 
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drawn into them. Not even in their wives did 
the Abbasids any longer set value upon descent; 
it was not birth that made people, but the 
Khalifa. He clothed them with rank and honour 
by means of uniforms and marks of distinction 
(tii4z) ; the tailor and the lace-maker had plenty 
to do. In place of the aristocracy there came 
into being a fawning hierarchy of officials, 
openly divided into ranks and controlled through 
one another. At the head stood the Wezir, 
who had control of the exchequer, and in later 
times became the visible alter ego of the invisi- 
ble Khalifa, so that the latter then only appeared 
occasionally as an actor upon the stage, or burst 
like a thunderstorm out of his pall of clouds. 
The custom also spread more and more of the 
stattholders having the provinces in their 
charge administered by representatives, and 
themselves staying at the court, especially when 
they had the prerogative of being princes of the 
blood. The under-officials of the government 
office were for the most part Christians and Jews, 
who easily drew down upon themselves the heat 
and envy of the Muslim crowd. Excepting the 
Wezir, the executioner was perhaps the most 
outstanding figure among the official personnel. 
The Arabs knew no executioner, and the Umai- 
yids kept none; with the Abbasids he was 
indispensable. The leathern carpet beside the 
throne which served as a scaffold was part of 
T1 
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the msignia of the Khalifa te; sudden executions 
as well as deliberate barbarities enhanced the 
a^we of majesty. The pattern was taken from 
the Iranians whose Shah exercised the right of 
life and death over his subjects. Krom the Ira- 
nians also was taken the office of court-astrologer, 
who was consulted on all important undertak- 
ings, and actually accompanied the army upon 
expeditions. Finally the postmasters are to be 
remarked as characteristic of the Abbasid 
rigime. They were the feelers of the court of 
[feghdad stretched out into the provinces, chosen 
persons of trust who had to keep secret watch 
even over the stattholders. The post was useful 
for espionage; the information-service in the 
wide kingdom was organised to the highest 
degree. Tabari latterly dates not only the 
events, bat also the arrival at the court of the 
information about them. 

The new era was essentially distinguishable 
from the old by its relation to the religion. The 
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designedly in legal form, and decide them 
according to the Qoran and Sunna. Bat m 
reality they were only making Islam s re them 
own ends. They cowed the scholars at tneir 
court and got even their most objectionable 
measures justifted by them. They rendered 
the pious opposition harmless by pacing! in 
power; with the fall of the Umaiyids it had 
reached its goal and was content. Political 
affairs were m good hands ; the Muslims ne^ed 
to trouble about them no longer. The the^ 
cracy was realised and was bound to cease to 
be the principle of revolution against the exist- 
iug power. In this direction the Abbasids 
suided public opinion fairly successfully, and 
in that epoch the need of peace after such a 
series of revolutions and struggles was in them 
favour. The Arabs had spent their rage and 
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They denied their origin from the perimeter 
after they had reached the centre and had the 
power of the whole in their hands. They con- 
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lie was far from being a match for him, 
but could outdo him in devilry, and compassed 
his assassination. But more than anything 
else the Khurasanites were still indispensable 
in military affairs, and even later were not to 
be simply abolished or set aside. An attempt 
in this direction set on foot after H&rffa’s death 
only made for the establishing and strengthening 
of their power. No more did the Abhasid 
Khalifas succeed in making themselves independ- 
ent by buying up in great numbers Berbers, 
Slavs, Soghdians and Turks, and equipping 
them and organising them, in order to play them 
off against the Khurasanites, The only result 
was that they now came also under the tyranny 
of these Mamlhks, especially the Turkish ones, 
and in the end were absolutely powerless, and 
their kingdom was in pieces. 

For one or two centuries the Iranians main- 
tained their dominating position, but they 
could not count upon its continuing in their 
own house. In Transoxiana, Tukharistan and 
Khurasan they were unable to check the advance 
of the Turks, which for a while was fended off 
by the Arabs. And thus in the end the Turks 
fell heirs to the Islamic kingdom into which 
they had earlier insinuated themselves as Mam- 
luks. In a broader sense we may even reckon 
among them the Mongols, who, however, did 




storm, without really leaving any but negative 
traces behind. 
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Bafcr : 70-1, 84, 190, 207, 230, 246, 
388,398,400,405-7, 4l7 8, 
420 , 427, 458, 467, 489, 539 
b, W^*il : 3^ 

Bakrit© : 828 , 405, 413, 416-7, 466, 
510, 515, 529, 538, 550 
Balaaiiiirl : 77, 89 , 95 , 99 , 109, 
110, 125, 169, 188 , 193, 217-220, ■ 
225, 231, ^52-3, 260-1, 277, 286- 
6, 291 , 294^, 297-302, 323, 339, 
844 , 398, 408 , 414, 416-7, 422 , 
426, 436, 442 , 451 , 454 , 456 , 476, 
494-5 

Balbilritb, Yemenite : 549 

Balt : 49 

Balikh : 204 

Baltn — see Alta : 528 

Balls : 77 , 

Balj : 345 

Balkh (Baktra) : 251, 338, 424, 430, 
432 , 456-6, 466, 468-472, 476, 
508, 536-8 
Balqa* : 368 
Balqaio : 851 
Btoiln : 431, 473 
Bault Qain ; 206-7 
BanA ‘Abbas : 608 
Abtam : 441 
mntba:156 ^ 

Jaland^ : 395 

MTibal1ab-~#ee Muhallabid : 
484 . ' 

Qa‘q&‘ : 354, 360 

Banb b. — see Baa^i : 

548 

Sa®d — see Sa‘d : 423 
Sliaibi.li : 229 
TJmaiya — see Umaiya 
■ har5*a : 22 

Barbalission, Barbalissus : 77 
Barhebraeiis : 192 
Barmak, Dibq5n : 469 - 
Barmakid : 469 
Barfch : 72, 204,321 
Bir^qln : 465-6, 468-9 ■ 


' Basra ; 26, 39, 53, 55-6, 69-71, 
84-5, 92, 99, m, 108, 110-1, 113, 
116-6, 118-124, 127, 129-131, 
141, 144, 169, 171, 175, 190, 196, 
209, 210, 222 , 226-230,' 234-6, 
238, 241, 243-6, 248-250, 256,. 
269, 270, 278, 282, 285-6, 297-8, 
313-6, 318-9, 329, 337, 868 , 

397.402, 404, 407, 4o9- Ml, 413- 
4, 416, 42I„ m, 429, 444, 461, 
494, 499, 642, 554 
Sa^raite : 77* 126 
Bahian : 99, 210, 231-2, 236, 245, 
318, 318, 400, 402-4, 4C», 411, 
415 

alBall^l : 340 
beacon : 471, 623, 528 
Bedaiu : 3, 26, 38, J31, 149 , 188 , 
321 

Berber : 296, 306, 323, 341, 34^, 
346,565 

Biblical names : 264 
Bijdrage tot de gesch, def Zigemers : 
258 

bisbop : 28, 478 
Bisbr (place) : 208 
Bisbr : 326 

b. Jnrmllz, adDabbI : 468, ■ 

466 4S7 

b. Marwan : 207 222, 227^8 
Bist&m b. Ma§qais b. 'Habaira, of 
Bakr : 246 

Btward : 492, 624, 629. 637 
blood-fend : 6, 16, 22, 203 

— money : 12, 14, 411, 423 
— relationsbip : 3, . 4, 6, 7, 
10-1,14,36,39,129 
reFenge— -see ir©¥eiig© 

— sbed : 13, 61, 80, 127, 147, 
906, 2(B, 40a, 441,. 448, 473 
Boniface : 300 
Bonder : 232 
Brockelmann : 1®*4 ' 

BrSnnow : 403 
buSalo : 226, 252 
Bnkair b, Mib&n : 607, 610-1, 613 
b. Wisbibs Tamtmite, Sa‘d- 
it© : 418-423 

BukUvi : 413, ^4-6, 437-8, 441, 
460,466,467-461,463, 476 
— .kbndili : 476 
BukbarS : 82 
Bakb^rians: 403 
Biikbfoite ; 426 
Bnnjtkatb: 452 ^ 

Buraiq, Hndbailite : 54 
B^sbang, B^ibanj : 416 
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(Bfisiris) •: 549 

Bnsr b. AblAi'llt: 1004, 109, ill. 

iiS, 120 
ImsI; : 2M, 2m 
Bistela IJsMb; 188490 
®«4i^h •*. 421 , 428 
Rmwaib*. 7f 

: Mt 

^leaatmeB*. 1^ 


€ 

€#®B»ar5Bin , 77 

Oalipii, . OaHpliate- 80 e CMIfa, 
Kbalifate 

«»ll to fmy®r — sm aShSn j 22 
oame! : 44, 403, 4^5 

Cmelf Bali, of : 58, 56, 86 
canal, — Eystem : 31, 84, 252, 292, 
832, 349, 366, 431, 452, 468, 
Ml 

capitulation : 20*1, 29, 31, 300, 415, 
426, 436, 453, 479, 661 
Caspian,--' Sea : 2m, 340, 446 
Oatholicas : 192, 197, BOO 
©«*tie-tax : 20B 
Canoasian : 371, 374 
CaiHoawM : 377 
^®ata : 345 
Cbarlea Martel : 842 
Chawang : 25, 117, 124, 131, 154, 
155, 185, 195, m, 227, 22P, 
■£3i, 248, 4m 
Ci3iiBei» : 436 

Oiiristi&ffl : 6, 18-9, 24^ 133-6, 137, 
218, 216-7 220, 225, 
2^, 286, 288, 299-301, 325, 
dm, 384, 340, 342, 847, 355, 
B79, 883, 47-7-8, 554, 567, 561 
Christian chnrch : 9, 132, 134, 324, ' 
330 

Ohrifitianifcy : 6, IS, 87, 99, 

218 

Chnreli of St. Jots® (Camascns) j 
SI6,M5,3CM) ^ 

Clllda : 2B2 

Oillf ian Sebaste ■; 216, 

Ciroesiiiia : 191 
civil war r 61, 59, 483, 602 
. --First : 75412 ■ 
—Second.: 113-200 187 
—Third : 370-96, 394 ■ 
elan, — system : 3j 6, ,10, 12-3, 27, 
70, 128-130, 140, 2464, ^4^259, 
.297,31.3, 320., 487 , ■ , . ' ■ 


— ;partie8— see tribal , dnaMfraii 
tribal group® 
clerh *. 32, 219, 235 
client : 13, 48, 72, 244, 246, 382, 
533 

clientship ; 13 

coin, coinage ; 217-8^ 256, 264 
commnnitv (of Isllm) : 1, 2, 4-7 
10-13, 16, 61, 65, 129 
Companion : 7, 35-6, 38-40, 42, 45, 
49, 51, 64, 137, 142, 164, 287“8, 
290, 307 

compensation — see blood-money : 
206,209 

Constantine, Emperor : 47, 99 
Constantinople : 168, 224, 263*4, 

268.' 305, 339 ^ ^ . 

OmUnuaiio of Isidore of HispaM® : 
35,102, 167 9, 177, 182, 184, 
222, 260, 295, 310, 325, 349, 
343, 349, 360, S69, 633 
Copt ; 249 
Coptic : 220 

CJosmographer of Eavenna : 77 
conrfc-asfcrologer : 562 
Cross, the : 217-8 
crown- lands ; 29, 252, 291 
** Cudgel-bearers : 192 ' 

CultmgeschichU des Orients ; 244, 
278, 287 

CuUurgeschichtUche Sireifzilge : 244, 
287 

Cunningham, 2S1 
cursing of ‘Alt : 91, 106, 310 
Cyprians : 366 
Cyprus : 301, 349, S94 


m 

Baba : 404 
Babbit® : 405, 442 
Dabiq : 263-4, 265.0, 652 
Babtsia : 459, 464 
|}ahh||,k,b. Qais. al Fihrf : 100, 130, 
142, 144, 171-6, 178-9, 181 
b. Qais, ash 'Shaiblat, 
Khfeijite ; 872, 389-392 
Dahistin : 446-7 ’ 

Bahlak : 366 
Ballamite': 814 
Bair Hind : 387 / 

damijim ; 237, 241, 2^, 248, 
291, :■ 

Qiirra : 237 , ' , . ' 
dam : M2 ■■ 
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Damascene : 218^ 86S 
Damascus : 60, 75, 79, 8% 96, 162, 
122, 124, Ulr 133-4, 136, IS9, 
141-2, 144, 161, 154, 164, 167, 
169478, 182, 189, 190. 204, 207, 
211, 216-7, 219, 220, 222-3, 225, 
267, 287, 300, 311, 319, 326, 
832, 335-6. 338-9, 344, 353-6 
369-366, 368, 375-378, 380, 382, 

401, 471, 50t 508 , 645, 648-9, 
563, 557, 500 

dir 2 48-9, 51 

al Mijra : 26 
allsl&m t 26 
Sanbtl : 400 
Dirabjard : !C^ 

Daskara : 86 

Di,’M b. *Ail : 543-5,553-4 
b. iiSrJatmati : 264 
daula ; 8, 656 
Daula^ : 556 
Danraq : 421 
Dans : 399, 400 
Dayid : 169 

Bay, Days (<£ Arabs) : ' 202-3, 
206, 412 

o£ 'Uie Baggage t 476 
of Jairdn-“-see Jairftn 
Delectus (of NSMek©) : 489 
Dhahiodniya : 372, 375., 391 
dhimma : 288 
Dhiibiaa : 181 
Diehi : 800 

BihMn : 28, 252, 304, 414 
Dibqln ; 432, 435, 456-7, 465, 469, 
472, 475, 481, 494 
DimimmI : 641 
Din, Din Mldh : 63 

alKhnrrantitja — see Ebiirra- 
iiiitisin : 510 
dtnlr : 217-8 

Dtnawart : 75-6, 79-81, 83-4, 87- 
96, 99, 107, 137, 148, 634-6 
clirham : 218 

diwdn : 116, 278, 282, 291, 348, 

402, 497 

'D» M. Z.=sZeiischrift d, Dewf, Morg, 
Qesell : 82, 89, 98, 99, 109, 110, 
114, 768-9, 815, 875, 556 ' . 

Bom© of tbe Rook : 213, 216 ■ 
Dordogne : 342 
'Dongbty : 3 

Dozy : 168-60, 163. 180, 182, 207, 
226, 259, 260, 262, 296, 304 .■ 
drachm : 218 
Dreok-Harbnrpf : 188 
Dojail: 231,236, 238-9 , 


Ddma ; 84, 89-91, MS, 115, SM 
DMn : 381 
duly : 80S 


M 

eurthquBke (in Syria) : 134, 299 ■ 
Edeasa : 875 
SdeBsmtSB : 234 
Edom ; 89 

Egypt : m, 46-7, 59, 76, 89, 93-6, 
97-9, 108, 137, 185, 207, 217-8, 
220, 222-3, 267, 271, 305, 819, 
369. 394, 649, 550 
Egyptian : 80, 46-8. 52. 76, 548 •» 
Ellas J^lsihenus : 111, 139, 167, 184, 
IS7-9, 192, 199, 223, 226, ’263, 
365, 869, 876, 879, 382, 484 
Bmesoa — see Him§ ; 134-5, 137, 171, 
173, 176, 184, 192, 825, 375, 879 
Emessalte : 176 

Emigrant — ^se© Muhdjira : 7, 149 
Emir: 26,35,101, iS2, 140, 150, 
173, 195, 341, 410, 416,483 
of 'the Believers or Paithfal : 
36, 213 
En Gara : 875 
Engar : 274 

Eranschahr : 116, 282, 4B5 
Etido : 341-2 

Inphrates : 56, 77, S3, 147, l70, 
184-5, 188, 202-3, 205, 230, 237, 
252, 316-7, 375, 381, 391, 641 . 
Europe : 340, 342 
Entychins : 213, 216, 225 
exchequer — see^ treasury : 31, 131, 
219, 262, 277, 279, 282, 303, 

■ 305, 319, 348, 561 

executioner : 561 ' 

Bali© (Jewish) : 9 


r , . , I 

Padak : 297 . „ „ 

fae : 31, 43-4, 62, 293-4, 298, 337, I 
.884,402' I' 

Failklu ; 116 

Fairtlz Husain, Man II : 247, 267, [' 

414 *" ■ ' f 

Faith ; 7, lO-l, 16-6, 22, 24, 34, M, i 
61, 72, 163, 292, 294 j 

Faithful, the : 11, J4-6, 6S-6, 62, 1 

m ' ■ . ! 
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ntliita : 183 
FaiaUj : 237 
FaU&ja: 641 
Fam FnrSrt B&daql& ; 641 
Fam anill! : 641 
famine (in Syria) ; 187 
Fantn : 622, 628 
F&r6b : 47S 

Farazdaq : 129, 282, 284, 245, 247, 
267, 820, 408, 437 
FarghSua : 428, 432, 436, 440, 443, 
446, 452-4, 476-7 
F5riiib : 416, 480, 433, 436 
F&ri{: 318 

Fars: 99, 108, 120-1, 128, 234, 
S16-S, 386, 390, 427 

“PartMng.face^' (Wajh alFah) : 

dm- 

Farwft b. Nanfal : 86 
** Faiiher of the KiEgs ** : 228 
Fltima : 502 
FitiimM : 504. 5<^» 5l7 
Faas&ra : 205-6, 820, 851, 354 
fellAhin : 304 

Feroz, prince of Jnrjan : 446-7 
Ferez Hufaia-— see Fainiz 
fend — see blood-fend, tribai-feud : 
13-6, 22,201-3, 205, 207, 209, 
210, 354, 410, 416, 419, 423, 
427, 454, 519, 534 
fidpa t 434 

'fifth : 29, 253, 269, 296, 448, 513 

Fiiistfn : 377, 379, 380, 471 

fire-temple : 273 

FIrilb : 485. 466 

fiifm : 51, 81, 200, 406 

flag, black (‘Abb^sid) — see standard 

fleet, Ambian': 47 

Flight— see hijm : 25, 36 

Franks ; 341-3 

Frey tag ; 205 

Friday ; 18, 26, 48, 50 

WuqaW : 62 , 

Fasill : 26 


& 

Garifi : 875 
Garonne : 342 

garrison-town' : 25, 54,. 297, 436: 
Gaul : 343 
Gelder, van : 185 
QmcMchte desislufm : 27B 


Bethsemme : 101, 214 
Gh^Iib : 508 
GhanI : 201 
ghaniTna : 31, 43 
Gharjistan, Gharshistan .* 431-2 
gharqad-bnsh : 158-160 
Gbassan : 173, 181, 363 
Ghassanid : 55 

Ghatafan : 156-7, 169, 181, 320 
Ghatafanite : 169 
Ghaznin : 431 
Gbor : 203 

Ghfizak, IlchshM : 436, 467, ^9 

Gibbon : 342 

Gibraltar : 848 

Gids (Indian) : 275 

Gildemeifiter : 218 

Goeje, de : 109, 186, 258, 277 

gold (coins) : 217-8, 264 

Goidziher : 180 

Golgotha : 101, 134, 214, 287 

Gospel : 2, 19 

Goth : 343 

Gottinger Ffachnchten : 100, 11$, 
168,187, 189, 216, 237, 257, 
274 

Graeco-, Greek : 6, 32, 65, 132, 217, 
219, 220 

Gregor, Pbpe : 800 
gronEd-taz : 219, 273, 287 
“ Guard, branding of : 823 


S 

Hababa : 324 
$abtb b. Mnhallab : 429 
Hadramant : 394 
Mfiz (of Qor||,n) ; 215 
Hrira : 541 
Haital : 426 , 433 
Haitham : 341 

b. * Ad! : 198 
Elaiy^n : 606 : 

an Nabati'! 442-3, 447, 
496 

Hajar : 330 

hajj^see pilgrimage: 51, 108, 

117, 151-2, 638 

Haj3l,j, son of , Ummn’lIIajJlj • 
312 . 

b. Yfisnf b. Hakain, Thaqifite 
" 113, 159, 166, 185, 193, 198-9, 

206, 208, 217-9, 221, 224-6, 228- 
240, 242-5, 247-254, 257-262, 
■ 264, 267-9, 271, 279-282, 284-6, 
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291, 297, 301, 306-7, 312-3, 
32! -2, 326-7, 331, 333, 355, 

387, 426, 428, 430, 435, 439, 
441, 446, 449 , 450,454, 474, 
499, 550 
Hajjajicls : 359 _ 

Hakam b. Aiyiib, athTbaqafi : 285 
b. ‘Amr,ai Ghifari : 415 
hahcL'^n&n : 93 
ilalab : 319 
Hamf|dan : 539-540 
Hamikm. Kit, : 25, 132, 165-6, 170, 
172, 177, 180-1, 189, 199, 202, 
205, 211, 226, 230, 688, 543, 
561 

Hamdan : 39, 82, 84, 236, 246-8, 
398, 508 

Hammam A‘yaii. : 648-4, 546 
Hanash : 77 
Hanasb b, Sabal : 4SS 
Hanzala : 40? 

al iiarasbi — svte Said b. ‘Amr 
Harb b. ‘Uthman, Maula : 508 
Harirudii : 431 
Harlsb b. : 452 

b. Hilal, al Qurai'j : 419 
Harifch b, Suraij, Tamimite : 459, 
464-472, 476, 485-7, 489, 
497-8, 534, 537 
b. *nbad : 456 

Haritba b. Badr, Tamimite : 129, 
407 

Harra : 38, 15 '-6, 161, 165 
Harran : 170, 374, 377-8, 391, 394, 
543, 547-9 
Harranites : 648 
Hlbriln ar Rashid ; 565 
58, 83, 86 
Hari&rites : 68, 84 
Hasan b. ‘Alib. Abi. Talib : 59, 
104, 106-111 

al Ba§ri : 61, 270, 286, 

315 , 406 

b. Qa^^aba : 539-542, 650 
'Hasanid : 533 
Hash^fc : 204 
Hashim : 2, 41, 519 
h. ‘Utba : 81 
HAsMmid : 560 
HS-shimid ell : 274 
H&shMja : 503-4, 510, 516-7. 

619,528,532 
Hlshimiya (citj) : 648 
Ui^hirntyAt : 504 
HdsMmtyiin i 504 
Hasmonaeans : 63 
Hassan b. MIlik b. Babdalj-./al- 


Kalbi : 170-6, 177, 179- 
181, 183, 212 
an kabati : 252, 331, 333 
Haaraa ; 96 

Hanfcbam b. Snhail, al'B&hili: 

641-2 

Hawl-zin : 21, 18! 

Hebrews f 369 
Hephthalites : 433 
Hemfe : 240, 242, 250, 320, 415-8, 
434, 438, 453, ^ 466, 474, 490, 
492, 529, 587 
hierarchy ; 9 

Hijaz : 100, 118, 142, 144-6, 162, 
167, 193, 198-9, 251,. 256, 267, 
555, 555 

hijjat ahvadA^ : 22 
hijra : 4, II, 25-6, 54-5, 64, 187» 
280- i 

Himian b. ‘AdJ, as SarMsI, Bak- 
rite : 232 

Him§ (Emessa) : 825, 354, 860, 
363-5, 375, 377, ^ 379, 880, 38’3, 
'390-2, 471 648, 556 
Hitnyarite : 217 
Hindtva : 316 

Htra : 330, 334, 338, 359, 368, 
383-4, 3S6-7, 546, 654 
Hisham b, ‘ Abdilmalik : 140, 262, 
265, 290, 316, 327, 329, 
331-6, 339-341, 843-6, 

350-8, 861, 871, 373, 375, 
380, 382, 384-5, 455, 

401-2 , 467, 471, -473-4, 
477, 482, 562, 554 
b. ifimi.il, Makhzllmite 
215 , 224. 325, 

Histoire d*Afrique : SOO 
Histoire des Mmuhmm d^Espagne 
158,259 

History of Damascus : 287- 
Hit : 100 

Holy 8tom — see Stona 
" lFfi!^"-ae© jiMd : 23, :46-7? 64, 

: 216, 314, 499 
household troops : ' 69 
Hn(3ain b. Mundhir, Bakrite ;44I 
..Hndhaifa : 96 

of Madain : .83- 

Hndhail b. Zufar b. HIrith: 191, 

211 ^21 

B.njr h, ‘ Adi, of Kinda; 117, 124- 
6,416, 457 
Hulwin I 440. 541 
Hnmaid b. ^nrafth h. Baidal, 
Kalbita : 202-3, 205, W 
Hiimalma; 601, 503, 518, 54S-4 
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ganiT&n b; Ab&n : US 

hTmiang-bounds! 162 

Hniaitb. b. Baidal : 305 

b. Qntba : 424-6, 496 

Marr* Bmli? : 341 

Hasain b. ‘ Ali; b. Abl Tftlib : IM, 

■ 142, 146-&, 150, 166, 158, 164, 
168, 401 

Hasaiii b. M&Hfei' 414 

b. Hntnair, aa Sakftn , 
Sjrian: 150, 157-8, 1 
166- 7. 174, 176, 185-6 
b. Tamim, at Tamiml, 
Ktifaite: 158 
; 140 

Hawi-fia: 167-8 


Iba 'AbdalM and 

‘ IfbaMullib :8l, 90-1'. 99. 100, 
105-6,. 119, 144, 146 
‘Abb&s, al H4shimi-see Abdur- 

Abl" ‘'Amarmla, al Kindi : 467 
Abl Hadbaifa-aee Mabaminad 

Gbagslnid :■ 173 
Abl Bab!% : 330 
M.U Sarb : 46, 93, 96 
AU W^'Q&§ : 4_2, 90 

* * Aba.iiiii(n 

* Arada : 169 

* Asikir : 287,290-1 ■ 

Asb‘afcb-~s«e ‘ Abdtirrabm§,n b. 

Atbir : 8f, 103, 141, 143 A 
XS$i 190-6, 201-2, 204-5, 207, 
$18* 246, 323-4, 344, 354, 
416* 430, 560-1, 553 

‘ Ab£ : 42, 61 -mai-v 

Babdai— s€# Hassto b. M^bk 
Budsil : 81 
Diibara— ‘ 

Daraid : 126 
, 5abib : 205-6 
Hadraml : 100, 400 

Haiafiya : 502. ^ 

Han?alB— see ‘ Abdallah 

al Hara8bi•”^5ee Kaijr, b. Sa^id 

Hisbi-Di : 31 , 41, 81, 85, 06> 

101,120 

■ Hnbab-stf® ‘Bmair ■ ^ 

Habaira — see * Um»r am Yazld 
b. ‘Umas* 


* IMh 148-9 
Igbi-q : 101 

Jardd— see ® AbdEll4ii 
KalH : 96-8, 168, 102 • 

al Karmani— see * Ali b^ Jndai 
Kbabal:285 ^ 

Kb5.zim-'«e« ‘Abdnllak 

KbnrdMbbeb : 252-3, 471-2 
M^ban— «ee Bnkair 
Maiyiis : 103 ^ 

Mii*awia b, Ja‘far—see Ab- 
dallab 

Mnfarrigb : 122'. 

Mnballab— see Yazid 

MnbamiBad (b. ‘Abdillll^ : 501 
Mnbainroad ■ (b. Atb atb)-— see 

* Abdtirrabman 
Maljam *. lOB-4 ^ 

Hii'aim — see *Abdiirrabinaii 

Qutaiba: 186, 262, 444 
Saba, of Yemen, Jew : 68, 502, 
504 

Sa‘d : 503 

Sa‘id— see ‘ Amr 
‘ Ubada : 94 
< Udaifl, B^ptian : 49 

‘Urn^’m 383-4, 386-7, 389, 
390,393 , ^ 

Zabyan— see ‘ Ubaidullah b. 

Ziad 

Ziad — see * Ubaidnllab 
Zubair — see *Abdiil!§.b 

Ibrahim b. al Asbte • 

b. Khattab aVAdawl : 508 
MakhzAinite : 364 
b. Mnhammad b. ‘Ali, 
Imam : 501, 512-3, 
618-9, 528,534, 638, 
643-4 

b. Salima : 606 
b. Walldl:369,374, 376, 
378, 384 

Idris b. Ma‘qil„ ‘ Ijlite : 612 
ij&ra : 13, 16 
Ikhrid : 432 
t jyhsh^d : 432 

. mil (pay ot): 202 , , , ; _ , 

; 10-1, -16, 26, 61, 64, 167, 

■ 368, 390,. 464, 501, S03, 513, 
5x8, 520, 523, 529, 633, 544 
imamate, itnarasbip : 601, P3, 564 
India: 249, 253. :269.,293^ ,296. 446j 
459 

Indian : 225,252-3,397 
Ocean : 74v 

IininSi-land ; 253, 258. 294 
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insignia (of KhilMat) : 325, 362, 
560, 662 

Iqd alFartd : 244, 285 
Iran : 395, 439, 563 
Iranian : 71-3 , 99, 123, 220, 332, 
278, 283 , 327, 385,397,412-3, 
424-5, 432-4, 438-9, 442-5, 450-1, 
454. 456, 458, 460, 462-6, 4€8-9, 
473, 474-5 , 481-2, 485, 488-9, 
492-9, 504-5, 514-6, 518, 532, 
535-7, 558, 562, 665 
Iranianism : 536, 568 
‘Iraq : 26, 32, 53, E6, 68-60, 63, 66, 
7„, 78-9, 81, 98, 104, 107-8, 113, 
l°7-8. 128, 130-1, 133, 139, 170, 
P5-6, 188, 191, 193, 195, 198, 
2^1, 203, 218, 226-233, 249-261, 
2%-6, 262, 267, 275, 278, 287, 292, 
2%, 299; SOI, 307, 313, 316-7, 
S99, 820,. 326, 328, 333, 336, 
8I3.4, 346, 355, 359, 367, 369, 
341, 383, 386, 392-4, 401,411, 
486-7, 445-6, 449, 455-6, 467, 
424, 483, 488, 493, 499, 607, 541, 
i)74-5, 560, 557 

*Iraq4te : 79, 82-3, 93, 100, 108,131, 
162, 187, 193, 214, 235-240, 244, 
246, 248-9, 260-1, 264, 309, 318, 
33 6, 369, 411, 428, 447, 453, 
45 6, 482, 636, 539, 545, 557 
Iron Gate (a pass) : 435, 475-6 
irrigation -system : 431, 493 
Isa b. ‘All : 543-4 

b Ma‘qi1, ‘Ijlite : 611-2 
b Miisa b. Mul^ammad : 543 
Ishlq.(b. Mnbammad b, alAsh'atb): 

2S3 

b. Snwaid : 406 
Isbboshetb : 169 
IsbHmish : 435 
Igbtikban : 452, 472 
Isbnd^d, son of Gregor : 477 
Isidore Hispalensis (of SeTille) — 
see Coniintbaiio 
Isk^misb : 435 
Islam, Der : 121 

Islam : 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 13, 16, 18-25, 
36, 38-9, 42, 46, 51, 54-6, 60-1, 
64-5, 67-8, 71-4, 84, 90-1, 113-6, 
120, 122, 128, 131-5, 137, 140-1, 
153, 156, 168, 163-4, 180, 208, 
210, 215-6, 224. 226, 238, 243, 
245, 264, 268, 271, 276-282, 
2864, 292-5, 297, 299-302, 305, 
307-310, 314-5, 317, 323-5, 828, 
330, 345, 347, 356, 360, 380, 
390, 412, 437-9, 442-3, 445, 

7S 


450-1, 456-7, 462-3, 465, 479, 
482, 487, 492, 495-9, 501-2, 504, 
515-6, 634-7, 557-8, 562-4, 666 
Islamic : 22 34, 38-9, 50, 54, 90, 

• 95, 131, 145, 149, 162, 164, 184, 
218, 280, 283, 308, 319, 361 , 
388, 439, 481, .606, 533 , 556, 
565 

Islamisation. : 308, 450 
b. Mbdiilah : 269 
b. ‘Ali : 543 

Ispahan : 84, 196, 385, 540 
Ispahhadh : 432, 447 
Israelites : 553 
Israelitish : 10 
Tsbus, Bay of : 225 
I§taklir : 120, 385 
I§takbrl ; 435 

lyas b. Qatada., Tamtmite : 498 
Izqubadb : 116, 238 


1 

Jabala : 248 
Jabaia b. MasrAq : 98 
Jabalq : 540 
Jabbiil : 328 

Jabgbflia alKharlokb! : 466, 471-2 

Jabia : 172-4, 177-180, 182-3, 189 

Jacobites ; 134 

aIJa‘di — see Marwan II 

Ja‘far (b. Abi Talib) : 384 

Ja'farid : 488, 540, 544 

Jaffa : 548 

Jaljhaf b. Hnkaim, Sniaimite: 207-8 
Ja^iz : 244 

Jahm b. Safw&n : 464, 486 
JairSn, Day of : I72, 174, 177 
Gate of : 172 
Jaisb b. Sabal ; 433 
Jalanj : 453 
JaMm*: 541 

jamd^a: 51, 56, 64,. Ill,, 200, ' 206,: 

■ 317, 498,564, 

Jaraajim—see Dair ' 

Jaria b. Qnd§,ma : 101, 400 

jartb : 274 

Jarir : 257, 319, 408 

(b ‘Abdiimb, alBajali) : 76 
b. b. Ss'id b Qais, of Ham- 
din : 246"-7' ■ ■ 

Jarri% b. ‘Abdillib, alBtafeawl: 269, 
819. 450-1 

b. SInte (alias b. Qabtsa) 
alAsadt : 107 
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JaullB : 180 

Jaxartes : 432*3, 462, 456, 476 
Jelia : 653 , 

Jeremiali : 316 

Jemsalem ; 1% §2, 101-2, 134, 213- 
4, 216, 226, 328, 882 
Jew : 6, 8, 11-2, 16-9, 36, 213, 
2SS, 324-6, 830, 477-8, 663 
Jewisli : 9, 19, 50, 301, 604 
Jezreel : 653 

Eoly War : 23, 26, 268, 
294, 343 
JiraBj : 524 

jmm : 276-7, 282, 290, 480. 482 
Joha, Cbarch of Sfc,— see Church 
Jordan : 326, 356, 368 
Josephus : 554 
Judaean : 63 

Judai*, alKarm&ni, Azdite : 467, 
469, 471, 484-7, 489, 490, 631 
Judaic ; IS 
Judaism : 6, 18, 20 
judfe— see qddi 
Judhtoite : 648 
Jufriya : 190 
JAkhI : 84, 230 

Jurtaid b* ‘Abdirrahman, alMurr! : 

469-462, 466-7, ‘507, 609 
jund : 532 

Jurj&n : 263, 446-8, 520, 639 
Justi : 282 

Justmian II : 216, 218 
Juynboll ; 275 

Jdzjan, JllzistlbQ : 430, 471, 476 
JAzJanite : 471 


K 

Kalto ; 203 

Ka‘b, alAshqarl, alAzdi : 427, 437 
b. Ju*ail : 88 

Ka*ba : 19, 168, 166-6, 214-5, 331 

Kibnl : 231, 239, 416, 435'' 

KlbuIigtAu : 431 

KafartfitA : 392 

Kafian : 426 

KAfirkAbIt ; 585 

Kalb : 39 , 70-1, 182-3, 163, 170 - 3 , 
176, 178-182, 189 , 192 , ^ 1 - 3 . 
206-6, 211, 226, 249, 361 , 378 , 

• 386, 418 . ■ 

Kalbite :' 133, 164, 170, 174 , 202 , 
206-6,211, 322, '369-361, 363 - 4 , 
366-370,376-6,379,380, 886 - 7 , 
389, 391, 893-4, 484, 564-6 ■ ■ 


Kamarja ; 469 

Kdmil,KiV 76,78,87, 103.4,228, 
264, 898. 406, 407, 487 
Kapharsaba : 664 
har&dts ; 373 
K^razauk : 452 
KarbaM : 147, i65, 316 
Kaman : 231-2, 239, 815, 319, 

385, 427, 640 
alKann&nl — ses Judai' 

Kftrzauj : 452 
KSshghar : 43B-7 
Sashka ; 435 
Kaskar : 262, 390 
Kathlr, Kafaite : 609 

Saatbar b. Znfar b. H&rith : 211, 
321 

K&sarank — see KS.razank 
Kbabatat : 414 
Khabor, Khaboras : 203-4 
Khadd6sh, ‘ Umara — see Khid&Bh : 
609 

KhadrS’ (prison) : 366, 368 
Khaitort : 392 

KhaliS, greai -grandson of Asid, 
XJmaiyid : 222, 227 
b. A Bid — see preceding : 227 
b. ‘ Abdill6h, al Qasrt, of 
Bajila : 214, 258, 260, 321, 
326-8, 330, 333-6, 344, 
346, 349, S5!'.362, 366, 
386, 466,. 467, 473-4, 612 
b. Barmak, Ti&iiian : 538 
b. Ibf&Min , Bakrite ; 609 

[510-6] - 

b. Jarir b. ‘ Abdillah, al- 
Qasri : 251 

b. Yazld (b*. Mn‘5wia) : 172- 
3,176,183,206,222 
Khalifa : 32, 36-6, 40, 42, 46-63, 
56, 68, 62, 64, 67, 73, 84, 88, 
91-2, lOI, 13t-6, 138, 167, 169, 
166, 169, 172, 174, 209, 214, 
221, 223.6, 266, 270, 284, 289, 
m, 322, 367, 362-3, 374, 381, 

386, 388, 392, 402-4, 411, 420, 
440, 444, 448,464, 467, 473, 
483, 662, 668, 660-1, 666 

Khaiifate {Khil&fat) : 41, 53-6, 57, 
69,70. 73-4, 76, 90, 94, 102, 
145-6, 161, 164, 168, 189, 200, 
203, 207, 212, 221, 226, 271, 
310,350, 870, 376, 388, 444, 
447, 488, 601, 616,650, 656, 
564 

Kh&niqin : 641 

KhiqAn ;433, 468.461, 470.2, 476-7 


INDEX 


Kharabogbra : 471-2 
Khm&j, Kit : 25, 21S, 255, 275 
khar&j : 272, 276-7, 279, 282, 

285-7, 289, 290, 292, 297-8, 
303, 477, 480, 482 

—land : 31, 279-281, 286, 
289-292, 303 
Kharbita : 94 

Kharijite-see Khcm&rij 92, 103, 
186, 231, 311, 317, 327. 343-4, 
388-390, 393-4, 464, 502 
Kbarijitism : 388 
Kharlakb : 471 
Kharq^n Oaiip,! : 528 
Khashahiya : 505, 535 
hhd>§safu'’s 8uli&7i : 403 
Kbatb^amifce ; 96 

Khaw6,nj — see Kbanjite : 25, 39, 
58, 63-7, 72, 74, 84-8, 98, 103, 
117, 124, 127, 131, 165, 195, 
227,229, 230, 282, 309, 310, 
317, 828, 372, 387, 389, 390-4, 
402, 404, 410-1, 427 , 464, 488, 
498, 5SS 

Kbi-zim b. Khnzaima, at Tamimi : 
523, 538 

Kbazir : 175, 186, 196, 203 
Kbazraj : 6, 17, 37 
Khidasb — see Kbaddasb : 504, 509- 
511, 614-7 
Khindif : 475 
Kbindififce : 475 
Khirash b. J4bir, ‘Ijlite : 285 
Khirrit b. Basbid, of Najia : 86-8, 
92,99 

Khitat : 220 
Khokend — see Kbnjanda 
Khud&h : 432 
Kbaflf : 381, 391 

Kbajanda (Kbokend) : 462'.3, 

455 , 

Kbnlm ; 430 

311 

Kbnraiba : 236 
ICbiirl,sin,, Dihqln : 474 
Kbiir4san : 39, 69-71, 78-4’, 99, 
125, 169, 184, 197, 210, 212. 
231, 235, 241-2, 249, 260, 263, 
258, 260, 262, 269, 277, . 283, 
294, 297-9, 314-5, 318-320, 338, 
346, 355, 358, 369, 395, 397- 
491, 898, 411-8, 420-2, 424- 
431,433,437-8, 446-451, 453, 
455-6, 460,' 462-3, 465-7, 471-5, 
477, 481-4, 487, 491-5, 499- 
501, 603-514, 617-522, 533-9, 
546,566 




Kbtir&sanite ; 73,. 240, 395..6, 447, 
493, 497-8, 606-7, 510-3, 518, 
632, 536, 543,' 643-650, 652.. 
556, 658-9, 564-6 
Kimrramite : 616, 5SS 
Kbnrramitism — see Ilin al Khnr- 
ramiya : 616 
Kbnsbwarlgb : 426, 470 
Kbntamia : 605-6 
Kbuttal : 426, 431, 433, 450, 466, 
470, 473, 

Kbnttalaa : 431,472 
K:biiza‘a : 614-6, 522, 528 
KbDzrite : 610, 515, 528 
Kbfizist^n : 421 

Kbwarizm : 428,432, 435-8, 469,- 
475, 623 

Kikaniie : 338 

Kinana : 474-6, 484 

b, Bisbr, at Tmjlb! : 50« 
97-8 

Kinaiiifce : 475, 483 
Einda : 39, 181, 232, 246-8, 363, 
398 

Kmdito : 508 

Eisb : 427, 431-2, 435, 460 
Kremer, Alfred von : 243-4, 266„ 
270-1, 273. 287-8, 306, 349 
KAfa ; 26-7, 39, 46, 58, 55, 57.9, 
66-8, 71-3, 11-8, 83-4, 86, 88-9, 
93-4 96, 104, i06.8, 110-4, 116- 

7, 119, 121-2, 124-6, 128-131, 
141,147, 158, 185-6,193,196-7, 
206, 207, 217, 219, 220, 222, 
226-231,234, 236-S, 241,243. 
245-6, 248-9, 253 , 256-6, 269, 
270. 278, 282, 286. 298, 301-2, 
316, 318-9, 327, 330, 334, 337- 

8, 364, 368, 368, 381-7, 389, 
390, 392-3, 397-9, 407, ,454, 
457, 461, 494, 499. 501-8, 611- 
4, 617-8. 520, 541-7, 554, 667-8 

Kufaite : 86, 88, 99, 100, 104-6, 
107, 116-8, 124-6, 146-8, 196, 
227, 229, 230. 232, 236,245, 
313, 316, 334, 337, 383-6, 416, 

. ■ ' m-510, 514, 545-6 
Kufan : 280 
Kubait : 204, 328 

KultbAm b, * lyA^, ai Qa»r! ; 335, 
344-6 ■■ 

EDmait : 140, 827, 437, 504 
Knm Sbarik ; 98 
kunya : 495 
Enrk : 253 

at Tnrqanht : 472» 

476 
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LaHz b. QiiraiZj Tamimite .* 509, 
510, 512, [516] 

Izafehiii' : S63 

land-tax ; 278, 280, 283, m, 4:77 - 
8,480-1 

Ijaodicea, Phoenician : 324 
La§af : 230 
Lent : 19 

Leo, Emperor : 299, 324-5 
Lite : 375 
Loire : 342 
Liinelbarg : 188, 303 
Ljclan. coast : 47 


M 

Mada’ifi ; 84, 306-7, .236, 249, 385 
Madlliii : 75, 100, 108-111, 119, 
127, 143-4, 153, 166, !74, 176. 
178,188, 191-3, 202,205.207, 
2i>3, 228, 240, 400,408, 410, 
412, 418, #7, 436, 439, 440 , 
m, 476-7,' 479 , 482 . 503, 506. 
608,510-!, 521-2, 520-8, 531, 
543-4, 547-8 
Madbir ; 86 

MadliMj ; 39; 82, 248, 398 

Magian : 477-S 

M&h AMtlM : 406, 410, 

Mablllba — see Muhaiiabid : 313 
Malisiios.h ; 2B2 
MahcH : 555 
Mab%a ifarzban : 414 
Maisao : 116 

Maisara, (dd’l) ; 506-7, 513 . 

Maisara, Siifrite : 343 
llainraa : S56 
Makbuan : 624-530 
Mabhzdm : 41, 136-7, 162.^ ' 

Msikis, Makisin : 204, 
mil AllSk : 44 
ai Muslimtn : 44 
Mai alii m -books : 504-507 \ 

Millik a! Asbfcar, Yemenite : 46,53, 
78^.80-1, 95, 97, 99, 319,, B44 
b. Haitfiarii, Kbnza'ite ; 5C®, 
512, [515]' 

ii. Hribaira, SaMnite ; 174 
b. Mis'mn * ' t 405-6 
Mambij . IS5. 549 
: 505 

Ma/miii, 'Abb^sfd : 21S '-- 
Hanic'kifian : 300, ' . 


I Man§Ar, *Abbasici ; 104, 290, 310, 
348, 564 , ^ ■ 

I b. Jttirihdr, KalMte : 361 . 

I 367-8/ 383, 386, 389. 

I 393, 395 

k ‘Umar : 477 
Maqdis! : 98, 431, 433 
Ma‘qil b. Qais, at Tanitm! : 86-7 
b. Sinan, A8li|a‘ite : 156 
b. ‘ Urwa, Qaisite ; 320 
Maqrizt : 98, 220, 521 
Marches, two — see thaghr^u 
Mardaites : 187 

Marddnsbab b, Zadanfarr^kli : 219 
Margbab : 431 
M*^rj alAkbram : 555 

Kdhit : 171-3, 175-7, 180-2, 184, 

20i 

Maronites : 134 
Marqixart : 116, 232, 435 
marsh-land t 252, 274, 291, 331 
Martel — see Charles 
Marw t 413-6, 417, 419-423, 427, 
43a 440-1, 445, 454, 4S6, 458, 
462, 466, 468,475 , 477-8,481, 
484-493, 508-510, 513-5, 5l7- 
522, 624-7, 629-532, 534, 537-9. 
Marwan (I) b. al Hakaiii .* 41, 48, 

, 97, ‘ 122, 136, 142, 
1.46, 148, 154, 156, 
167, 169, 173-186, 
213, 222, 555 

(O) b Muhammad b. Mar- 
wan, a.I Ja‘d.i, the 
“Ass*’: 340, 369, 
370-396, 37 1, 373- 
383, . 386-396, 47d\ 
488-9, 619, 543, 547- 
650, 653, 655-6. ■ 
MarwSiiids ; 169, 183,361-2, 555 
First ; 201-266 
Later : 312-369 
Marwasb Shadliin : 395 
Marwite : 521 

Marwrddh : 415-7, 419, 420, 427, 

■ 430, 434,, 43S, 466, .468, 472, 
478, 492, 623-4, 529, 537 
Mary, gr»¥© of St.,.; JOl I34,:214 
Marzbaa : 413, 415, 445-8, 478, 
'493-4' 

.Marzbina : 478 ■ 

MagOida : 148 

Maskin : 104, 106, 138, 192, 195, 
238, 24! 

Maslama b. * A'bdilmalik : 252, 

312, 315-9, 322, 324, 
340, 351, 371, 541 
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b. Hisb^m : 35i, 353 
b. Mukiialladj al An^ari : 

94, 97 

MasrAqa : 102 
Massaaa : 355 

M,a 8 *i 2 d b. ‘ Amr (b, ‘-Adi), al'Ata- 
ki,of A 74 : 209, 404-411 
Has^Mi : 80-1, 98 ^ 9 , 140 , 144 , 187 , 
191 J98, 25^,500,505,543- 
4, 649-553 ‘ 

nia'.'S^lm (infallible) : 68 . 

Matar b. Najia, at Tamiml : 236 
Mania, Hawaii : 72, 226. 243-7, 
249, 256-7, 262, 267-311, 278, 
280, 2S2, 285-6, 294,298. 308-9, 
315, 327, 884-5, 402, 406, 442 
450, 463, 465, 481, 496-500, 
5302, 604-6, 510, 514-6, 632 
534-5, 557-8 
Mawaranabr : 431 
MdwarM : 274 
Maadaq : 516 
MazAn : 399, 417 
measure (s) : 218, 255 
Mecca : 1-7, 10, 13, 15, 18-22, 36- 
7, 41, 46, 52-3, 91, 103, 118, 
136, 142, 145-8, 150-1, 155, 157, 
160, 165-7, 176, 193 , 198-9, 
208, 212-4, 226, 251, 256, 258, 
297, 299, 326, 330, 353, 372, 
394, 512, 518, 620-1, 538, 654 
Meccan : 34, 36 
Media : 116, 385, 533, 539 
Medina: 4-7, 11-18, 21-3, 26; 32, 
34, 36-42, 45-8, 51-4, 61 , 74, 
89, 93-6, 102, 108 , 113-4, 116, 
136, 141-3, 145-165, 167, 111, 
174-6, 111, 179, 182-3,185, 199, 
205-6, 214, 218 , 222 , 224-6, 261, 
-268, 263-4, 267-8, 280, 297, 323, 
330, 337-8, 353-4, 372, 394, 500, 
502, 554, 560, 562 
Melcfaites : 347 • 

Meiitene : 340 
Mesene : 285-6, 390 
Mesopotamia : 24, 69, 70 , 77 , 95 , 
104, 170, 185, 188, 191, 201, 
206, 207, 217, 222, 230, ' 269, 
319, 321, 369 37i,^ 374, 377, 
388, 390-2, 894, 480 
Mesopotamian : 207-8, 260, 374, 
378, 381, 390, 647 
mefcempsy ©basis : 67 
Metropolitan: 356,478 
Middle Ages : 246 
Mibrlgan-festiml : 303, 461, 473 - 
4,493,495 


Mirbad {of Ba^ra) : 407 
Mis‘ar b. FadakI, of Taniifti : 85 
misr-pl. mu§4r : . 26, 275, 285 
Mizza : 363, 380, 549 
modiua : 218 

I Mommsen : 35, 102, 169, 295, 533 
I ‘‘-monarcliic propliet ” : 8 
Monastery of the Cat'holieiis : 292» 
8, 197,” 198 

of Golgotha ; 23 T 
Mongols : 565 
monotheism. : 1 
Morocco : 344 

mosque : 10, 26, ' 4S-9, 75, 128, 
134, 158, 171-2,209,216,225, 
265, 330. 362, 401, 405-7 4 j 9, 
436, 440, 445, 457, 477 
of Jerosalern : .225 
■ . of Mfa : 103, 124-5, 338, 

545 

of Mecca : 143 
of Medina : 52, 142, 163, 
225 

Mo§ui : 104, 186, 280, 238, 328, 
337, 374, r3S8, 391-3, 547, 549 
‘VMother of the FaithfuF* 
(‘Ayesha)’” : 52 

Mu‘awia(l) b. Ab^ Safyan : 26, 41, 
55-6, 58-9, 63, 7$, 75-9, .82, 
89-97, 99-111, 11.3-4, llt5-122, 
130-7, 140-6. 152. 177-8, 184, 
192, 195, 197, 207, 209, 214, 
217-8, 220-1, .230 ■ 252, 254, 

268, 271, 289, 299, SOI, 348, 
398, 400, 404, 414-5, 501, 552, 

- 554-6 

b. Hisham : 339 , 
b. .HudaiJ, as SakAni : 95, 
97-8 

as Saksaki ; $82 
(11) h Yaz!d(I) ; 169.172,. 
176 ■ 

Mttbl.rak (e8ta.te) : 328 
Muchtir — see Mnkbflr ; 185 
Mndar : 7i» 107, 310-i, 234, 350, 
260, 320 , 328-9, 334, 388, 399, 
406, 411, 416.7, 428-9,449, 4S5, 
487-9, 6fW, 616, 625 , 530-1, 

. 536-7, 542, 550 

Mudarite : 387, 488, 510 
** Muddy Butoae”--see 
Habib : 188 

Mnfadda! b. Muhalkb : 425, 428- 

9 ' ’ 

Mugbtra, *‘tbd Wizard : S27 

h, HabnA*, afeTamlmt : 487 
b. SM^ba : 106, 112-4, 118 
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-9, 121-2, 124 126, 141, 

143 

MuMprat Muh^jinte : 
10, 12, 17, 21, 25, 37-9, 149, 
152, M7, 161 298 
Mmliallab, Azaite : 70, 195, 210, 
227-8, 231, 235, 313,398,494 
411, 416:7, 424, 427-9, 439, 484 
Muballabid: 250, 263, 314, 318, 
320, 322, 429, 441, 448-9, 453, 515 
Ma^ammaa— we Prophet; 1, 2, 4, 
6, 7, 10-1, 13, 15-18, 20-1, 23-4, 
29-31, 33-4, 36-7, 41, 44-5, 47, 
51, 54, 66, 62, 67-8, 87, 90, 102- 
3, 111, 114, 129, 153, 160, 176, 
210, 213, 216, 275, 290, 297, 342, 
m, 501, 51$, 517 

b. * Abdilllh b. Khazim : 
418-9 

b. Ab! Bakr r 47, 50, ' 94-5, 
97-8 

b. Ab! Huabaife: 47,76, 
95-6, 98 

h. *Ali, b. ‘Abdillah b. 

‘ Abbas, ‘AbbAsid: 
501,603-4, 606-8, 511- 
5, 517-8, 543 
b. Ash' ath ; 247 
b. Hisham:.347 
b, IbrahItB b. MaJ^ammad ; 
548 

b. Kbslid a! Qasri : 542 
b. Khanais, Edfaite ; 606- 

7 

MakbzAmifee : 354 
k MarwAa : 2i7,.222, 237, 

371 

b. QAsim, ath Thaqafi ; 114, 
253, 268 

b. Sa‘a, b. Abi Waqqa§ : 2m 
b, SA7b, alKalb! : 247 
Mm^iammaaaa : 168, 272 
Muhamm^danmhe Btudien : 180 
Mu^ammira ; 5$3 . 

Mujarib b, MAsA : 385 
Malarmin, bloodshed in : 80 
Mnkliallad b, Yazld b. Mnhallab ; 
447 

Makhtar, Thaqififc©, Jew : 68, i 14, 
186.8, 192, 196-7, 226, B4, 246,. 
256, 278, 411, 502, 504-6, 635 , ^ 

mtdk : 8, 72 

Muller, August : 121, 141, 163, 158, 
160, 163, laa, 238, :243, -260. 
270-1, 273, B06-7, 344, 360, 871, 
403, 476 


Mundjiq4n : 16 
Munuza, Berber ; 341 
Muqa'iB : 421 

Muqati! b. HaiyAn, an Nabati • 
473, 496, 536 

M%q&tila : 25, 31, 44 , 46 , 69, 246 , 
278, 282, 299, 37i 
Murad ; 103 

Murjiita ; 817, 367, 464 - 5 , 485 - 0 , 
498-9 

MurjiitiHm : 464, 485, 488 
Murra : 389. 

MAsa, “ the saddler’* : 512 
b. ‘ Abdillah ; 251 
b. * AbdillAh b. Khazim, ** the 
Beardless ” : 420- 1, 423-5, 
429, 430 

b.Da’Ad b. ‘All; 643*4 
b. Nu§air : 260 

b. Ka‘b, at Tamiail : 509, 510, 
524 

MuB‘ab b. Ziiibair : 185-8, I90»2j 
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2, 519, 633-4, 538, 540 , 645, 
547, 549, 563, 655 
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Thora : 19 
Tiberias : 157, 88p 
Tigris I 77. 84, 100, 104, 203-5, 
227.229, 262, 32S, 331, 388, 
392-4, 641, 547-8, 550 
Tinnidh: 251, 421, 424-6, 429, 
431, 4.''4 467-8, 636-7 
primAfe (Tirimm&b) : 487 
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292, 297, 808 
Tonlonse : 341 
Tours : 342, 345 
Transoxanian : 294, 497-8 
Transoxiana : 224, 263 , 268 , 263, 
349. 424.7, 429, 431, 433, 451, 
462, 466, 468, 492, 537, 666 
treasury — see exchequer : 13, 29, 
43-4, 69, 87, 106, 110, 115, 131, 
262 272-3, 279, 283. 289, 292, 
297-8, 314, 332, 368 
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628-4, 686, 639, 666 
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ill? baa 5 black : 189 
fork: 2B2, 3l4, 840, 345, S7l, 
374, 412, 425-6, 432-3, 438'.9,. 
442, 447, 451-2. 454-5 458-460, 
462-3, 470, 472-a, 475-6, 487, 
494, 496,565 
Turkey ; 367 

Turkish • 3, 232, 433, 452, 466, 
471-2, 485, 565 
TurMhdqdn : 452 
TAs ; 491, 538 
ikistar ; 235, 241-2 
Tyaaa : 224 
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sbamsf, Qiiralsliite : 288- 
9, 246 ^ 
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190 

b, Ziad b. Abt Sofy&n . ISO- 
1, 144, 147, 158, 169, 
171, 174-5, 177-9, 185-8, 
209,401,403,405, 407- 
9, 415, m, 444 
k Zi|d b. Zabyan, al 
Bakrt, of Basra: 190, 
194, 197 
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‘UlaitB:206 

'tlmairb. Habib, as Sakmf : 176, 
186 192, 202-5, 207 
^Umaira, Iraniaii : 466 
Jiualya: 2I-, 39, 40, '42, 71, 114, 
182. 4'85.6, 168, 278-4, 277, 281, 

■ . 183 , 211 , 380 , 498 , 529 , £66 
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254, ■ 264-6, 267-311, 

268-272. 280, 282, 284, 
286, 290*300, 302-304, 
306-7, 809, 310, 313, 

316, 320, 323-4, .' 326/ 

341, 343,345, 350, 366 
369, 383, 448, 460- 

1, 466, 462-3, 479, 
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b. Hubaira, al ' Fazirf, 
qnk'lte : 269, 3I.9..322/ 
324, 326-S, 453-5 ■■ 

(I) k alEhafctab: 25, 32, . 
34-5, 38-41, 44-5,. 61, 
54, 67, 8.3, 91. .115-6, 
120, 214, 267p 269,, 

27.1-7, 279, 284, 287- 
8, 290-1. 296, 301-2, 308, 
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*UTOara-«-sfa Kliaciclasb 

k Tam|a), alljak.lii»i 23'9, 
240 

O'mm Hajjaj : 8.54 
Umma^ Uwmat AUAh ; 7, 1.1*6, 18, 
26 

*tJ(|ba k HaJjaJ : S43-4 

b. Zi 2 .rk, ..Eburasanlte : 270' 
UrdunB : 111, 173-4, 31.9, .377, 380, 
38k 47i 

ITslim'iaam : 549 

Usbrdsana .• 182, 452. 471-2, 475* 6 , 
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k Walid«-Walid k ; 

■ 161 

‘Utbmin k *Affati : 40-2, 46*53, 
66-8, 62-3, m, 76-6, 01, 98-7, 
116.11k m !85-k 16IM, 164, 
173, 184, m), 254, 289, 201, 
301, 317, 364, 398, 413-4, 602 
b. ilaiyin, alMiirrt : 251, 
i58. 

k Judai*, alKarmiBi, 
Azdlle: 537, 589 
h. MuliaiBniad b. Abs 
Siifylis : 152 
Uthroiaid i 93 
‘Uyaica, Faslfll© * IM 
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yeageanc ® — see revenge 
Fwar— see Kbalffa ; 85 
Tloten, G. van : 98, 109, 248, 256, 
317, 404, m, m, 603, 621, 
.. 628 , 631 ^ 2 , 

^VognSj'de ; 213 
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Waddlt : S72 
Wad^aUya : 372 
Wadi^i‘Anj|t’ : 0U 
Wadi*lqnra : 165 
Wagner, Hermann j 274 
Wabb b. Jarir : 149, 152, 166-7, 
401, 403-4, 408 
Wajh alFals : 366 
Wakbsh^b, river : 431 
Wakf b. Hassan b. Abi Sdd, 

Tamimite : 442*4, 446 
I bn adBanraqiya : 421 
wMi : 270, 877 

Walid (I) k ‘Abdilmalik : 213-4, 
220. 224, 226, 251.3, 267*261, 
263.6, 267-9, 299, 300, 861, 

371,335, 439, 440,501 

b. Mnlwia b. MarwSn I : 
549 

b. ‘Uqba : 76 

h, *Iftba b. Ab| Snfyan : 123, 
145-6 248. 161, 172 
11. b. Tazidll : 312, 326, 
338, 360-2, 356, 358, 

360-6, 870-8, 375-7, 379, 
387-8, 477, 482-4, 619, 
555 

WllisMan : 431 . 

Walllda : 226 

Waqid! : 16, 75, 89, 92, 95-6, 98,' 
lOO-l, 103, 109, 111, 118, 130, 
139, 148, 148, 150-1, 166-7, 166- 
9, 176, 178, 183,185, 189, 190, 
192, 194, 198-9, 214, 217, 22S, 

. 228, 241, 264-5, 313, 379, $80, 
88B, 893 

Waragbsar : 468, 476 

Wasit : 240, 242, 249, 251-2,, 266, 

■ 268, 261-2, 313, 316, 818, 327, 

, .831, 334, 368, 389, '390, 893, 
541-2, 644, 650 

water-condnit : 326 ' ' 

watermark V 217 
wmir ; 129, 513, 543-4, 

Wmh, m SakMInl W , 


Weil : 141, 148, 238, 310, 327,440, 
476 

wells, of Banit Qain : 206 
weztr, wmer-"^see wazir 
Wik : 482 
Wii§afa : 827 

Wiistenfeld : 223, 26$, 503 
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Tabddfya ; 478 

Ysi^yB, h, Idam : 25, 29-31, 218, 
255, 275, 277, 29h2, 827, 
b. Hndain, a! Bakr! : 467, 
489, 490, 550 

b. Ja‘far b, Tammilm h, 
^AhUs : 544 

b, Mnljaromad b. ‘Ali : 643 
b. Nu‘aim, al Bakrt ; 686, 
660 

b. ‘Uqail, al Khiiz6*! : 608 
b. Zaid b. *Ali : 338-9, 369, 
499, 600 

Yamlma : 165 

ya‘q^tb! ; 81, 87, 100, 102, 104, 
106-9, 135, 187, 190, 310, 395, 
54B-4, 547, 550-8 

Yiqti: 98,188, 206, 238,252-3, 
550-1, 554 
Mania : 348 

Yatbrib (—Medina) : 4, 20 

Yazdejard, Saganid : 468, 478 

Yazid (II) b, *Abdi!malik, Yazid 
b. ‘Itika : 264-5, 290, 311-2, 
322-6,330,360, 361, 393, 449, 
461, 464-6, 607 

b. Abt Mnslim : 323 
b. Ab! Snfy4n : 41 
b. Hlritb, Kin6.nite ; 94 
b. Khaiid, al Qasr! : 335, 
362, 366, 376, 880 
(I) b. Mn*4wia b. Abt 
Snfyin: 26,108,119, 
121, 183, 140-6,147 

■ 150, 162-4, 167-162, 
164, 166-7, 169, 170. 

■ 178, 176, 178-9,. 181, 
183, 209, 216, 220, 
222, 267, 312, 362, 
372, 398, 401, 409, 
416-6, 566 ^ ■ . ' ■ . 

b. Mnhallab : 240, 260, 

266-9 261-2, 269, 312- 
8,322,329, 424-6,428- 
9, 439, 440, 445-8, 450, 
462, 484, 541 
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b. Qais, al Ar|jabt : 84 
b. ‘Umar b. Enbaira, Faza- 
rite, Qaisite : 3 ^ 7 , 354, 
381, 393-5, 488-9, 539, 
541,550-1 

(III) b, Walid b, ‘Abdil- 
malik. aii-Nlqi§ : 362-3, 
365-6, 369. 372, 374, 
377, 383-4,, 483-6 
b. Ziltd : 416-6 

Yemen (province) : 98 , 100, 

109, 118, 297, 301 333 
(tribes): 107. l7l, 175, 
182, 210, 211, 250 259- 
261, 314, 320-2, 328-9, 
359, 398-9. 406, 411, 
429,455,487,489,507-8, 
635-6, 542, 550-1. 

Yemenite : 39, 71, 78, 82, 173, 177, 
202 , 234, 240, 248, 250, 259-261, 
314, 317, 319, 329. 334, 369, 360, 
367, 374, 386-7, 428, 465, 467, 
484, 542 

Y4nas AbA ‘A§im : 611 

Ydfiuf b. Mnljammad b. YAsuf, ath. 
Thaqafi : 354 
b. ‘Umar b. Hiibaira : 376 
b. ‘Umar, Thaqifite : 333-5, 
337,346, 354-6, 367-9, 
367,376,474,482, 512 
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Z§.b, the Great : 547-8 I 

Zlbi, canal : 252 J 

•mill: 231 . . ; 

Z4d l,nfarrAkb b. Piri : 219; 235 \ 

ZaghAl : 427 i 

Ziid. b. ‘Allb. flLnsain b. ‘All, 
‘Alid : 337-8, 853, 384, 499, 603 j 


Za*idab. Qndama, ath Thaqafi, of 
KAfa:197 
Zaidty^ • 384-5 
Zamza'm : 330 
Zandiq : 330 
Zankbtl, Yemenite : 2S2 
Zarafsban : 431, 436, 452 
Zarang or Zaranj ; 234, 239, 240, 
413 416' 

I Zarman r 460 
i Zawia : 285, 241-2. 256 
j Zeitschrift des Deui. Palmtimve. 

I reins : 213, 216 
I Zendiqs : 564 

Zi^d b. Abdiilah b. Yazid b, 
Mo‘awia s 362 
b- ‘AbdirrabraAn al Qnshal- 
ri : 538 ' ■ " 

b. AMM : 99, 100, m 113, 
119, 121-2,. 124-5, m, 
130. 136, ■ 141, 148-4, 
221, 228, 231, 264, 326, 
400, 414-5, 499 
al A‘ja-m, MaaM : 437 
b. *Amr, aFAtaki j 407-8 
ZM*:352 
Zopyras : 425 
Zoroastrian : 283, 330, 478 
Zoroastrianism : 495 
Znbair : 42, 45, 49. 51-3 56, 275. 

b. Bakkar : 194 
Zubairite ; 162, 170 
Znfar b. ^^rith, alKil^bt : 164, 
170, 175-6, 184-6, 189-19% 201^5, 

■ 211,321,556 

. Znhair b. Dbu’aib, a!‘ldaw! : 419, 
420 

az Znhri j 89. 96, 104, 106-8, 1104, 
148, m, 347 

Znnbti : 281-2, 234, 239, 2‘M), 242, 
261, 416, 418, 436 
Zntis'897 
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^mendanda 


26^’- : Hijra. 

28 : Dihk&ns. 

31110 33a» 790 go 9 iins^delete § 
31®* : Khar§,3-,laad. 

40®^ : wilHtigly, 

78®«:3327. 

84^ ° : Hahrawlii Bridge. 

111^® : affcer D. add a note j only 
Ta‘q4bi, 2, 266 differs. 

116 »3 : Yto. 

132®«:Qor|n, 

151 ? 6 . Walid b. ‘tJtba, 

154»*:TMf. 

180® : II«A4W<rriM3ff j ^afmtrfcop 

185** : Mikhnal. 

213* « : Pocooke. 

216* ; 46. for Yaby4. 


220*® ; offioifti /or pnlpitv 
222®® : great-grandson. 

244*® : 'Ouli‘Urges€McMiche 8tmif> 
2ilg&, 

270®* ; *lmir. 

300** ; praefeendentes. 

310*® : oon tinner of I, • 

328*® : former for latter. ' . ■ 

336** : ashes® 

408®®:Iyas. 

420® ; castle. 

428*® : MnhaHab/or Mnk 
432** : Ispahbadli. 

447 ® ® ' : Mukballad /or Mnh. 

664*® j Pteus, 

664* ® : . ‘Anj4 ' 5 ' fortress. 

656*^ i Qinnesrin, 





